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ADVERTISEMENT, 


THE  Author  is  fully  aware  of  his  temerity 
in  submitting   the  following   Letters    to   the 
Public  in  an  acquired  language;  but,  flatter- 
ed into  the  belief  that  he  is    perfectly  clear 
and  intelligible,   he  has  rather  chosen  to  sa- 
crifice a  little  in  the  point  of  style  and  purity, 
than  to  accept  of  a  species  of  assistance  which 
too  frequently  compromises  the  identity  of  a 
writer  in  the  higher  essentials  of  fact  and  of 
opinion. 


IN 


POLAND,  AUSTRIA,  SAXONY, 

AND  THE 

TYROL. 

LETTER  I. 


Departure  from  Warsaw — Karezew — The  hospitable 
— Opoczno — A  PolisU  noble's  residence — Excessive  drink- 
ing—Extreme  dirtiness  of  the  towns— Anecdote  of  the 
French  at  Lenczyc — Carousals — Produce  ef  Lublin  aud 
Saiidemir  — Jewish  usury  and  influence  —  Roads  and 
bridges — Reflect  ions. 


Vienna. 

Y  ES !  I  will  send  you  my  Journal  willingly;  and 
whatever  I  have  seen  and  felt,  you  shall  find  com- 
memorated in  it.  In  every  page  you  will  read 
that  my  friends  have  been  constantly  present  to 
my  mind,  that,  on  the  summit  of  burning  Vesu- 
vius, and  in  the  midst  of  fragrant  orange-groves,  I 
have  thought  alike  warmly  and  affectionately  of 
them. 


Yoa  know  T  left  Warsaw  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Prussian-Eylau.  The  small  town  of 
Karezew,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  in 
the  former  palatinafe  of  Lublin,  in  the  Austrian 
territory,  became  my  asylum,  and,  flying  from 
the  enemies  of  Europe,  I  escaped  my  own.  Some 
officers  of  the  Austrian  army,  who  chanced  to  be 
garrisoned  there,-  -  welcomed  me  to  their  country 
with  all  jthe.  cordiality  of  German  gentlemen;  and, 
after  having  so  long  lived  among  savages,  I  felt 
happy  on  seeing  myself  again  among  civilized  men. 

Karezew  more  resembles  a  village  than  a  town ; 
it  is,  besides,  pestered '^vith  crowds  of  Jews,  who, 
improving  the  opportunity  of  a  considerable  tho- 
Toughfare,  leave  nothing  unattempted  to  induce  the 
passing  stranger  to  exchange  his  gold  and  silver  coin 
'for  Austrian  paper-money,  offering  seven  florins  and 
a  half,  in  Vienna  bank-notes,  for  three  Prussian 
dollars.  This  small  place  is  built  in  a  waste  of 
running  sand,  and  all  its  houses  are  of  timber; 
nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  me  a  Paradise  in  com- 
parison of  Warsaw,  where  I  was  surrounded  by 
people  breathing  revenge,  while  here  I  met  well- 
intentioned  people  who  vied  with  each  other  to 
render  my  short  stay  among  them  agreeable. 

I  staid  at  Karezew  only  two  days,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Opoezuo,  a  small  town,  distant  froni 


thence  about  100  miles.  My  road  lay  along  th$ 
Vistula,  past  Warka,  where  the  river  Pelica,  former* 
ly  the  boundary  between  Austrian  and  Prussian' 
Poland,  discharges  itself  into  it.  The  Vistula  t 
crossed  in  a  ferry,  between  Magnuszews  and  Ma-» 
eigewice,  the  latter  of  which  is  celebrated  for  the 
battle  which  the  Poles  lost  in  1/94,  under  their? 
General  Kosciusko,  against  the  combined  Russian:' 
and  Prussian  armies,  previous  to  the  final  dismem-- 
berment  of  their  country.  > 

Having  stopped  at  a  tavern  in  a  paltry  village 
near  the  Vistula,  to  be  ferried  over  the  river,  If 
could  not  obtain  from  the  landlord,  a  ragged  Jew, 
although  my  appetite  was  keen,  so  much  as 
black  bread  to  satisfy  it.  In  this  emergency,  the- 
vicar  of  the  village  darted  into  my  mind,  and  straight 
to  him  I  went.  He  was  a  plain  good-natured  man, 
and  greatly  delighted  with  my  addressing  him  in 
the  Polish  language ;  for  his  curiosity  after  the  news, 
from  the  theatre  of  war  was  unbounded.  Taking 
a  map  from  my  pocket,  I  pointed  out  to  him  the 
positions  of  the  French,  Russian,  and  Prussian 
armies;  and  related,  circumstantially,  whatever  I 
knew  about  the  recent  military  events.  All  this  was 
gospel  in  that  remote  corner  of  the  world,  where- 
a  newspaper  is  never  seen,  and  had  so  good  an  effect 
upon  him,  that  we  all  at  once  became  .warm  friends.. 


He  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  war;  calling  it, 
in  scriptural  language,  a  school  for  thieves  ;  and 
thought  it  peculiarly  hard  that  robbers  should  come 
from  the  very  confines  of  Russia  to  steal  bacon 
out  of  his  vestry,  in  which  holy  place  he  had,  for 
more  safety,  caused  it  to  be  hung  up.  Producing 
then  a  kind  of  Latin  prophecy  from  an  old  trunk, 
relative  to  the  fate  of  a  famous  conqueror  of  our 
days,  he  begged  me  to  translate  it  into  Polish,  be- 
cause it  was  unintelligible  to  him,  on  account  of 
some  expressions  transcending  his  vocabulary;  one 
of  which  was  lustrum.  I  told  the  good  vicar,  that 
lustrum  meant  a  period  of  five  years,  and  not  only 
translated  it,  but  explained  to  him  the  whole  divina- 
tion. This  was  more  than  he  had  expected,  he  never 
imagined  that  I  knew  Latin  so  well ;  and,  instead  of 
T>roth,  which  he,  at  my  request,  had  ordered  first,  he 
now  bid  his  housekeeper  roast  a  piece  of  beef,  and 
make  some  coffee,  which  he  had  smuggled  into  the 
country,  as  he  told  me  himself,  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
It  was  certainly  excellent  mocha  coffee,  and  diluted 
with  the  richest  cream  in  the  world.  1  need  scarce- 
ly add,  that  we  parted  friends,  and  that  I  promised 
to  call  at  his  house  again,  in  case  I  should  revisit 
that  n  ighbo  urhood. 

From  Karezew  to  the  small  town  of  Ryczewol, 
HO  post-horses  were  to  be  had:  I  was,  therefore, 


under  the  necessity  of  hiring  a  Jew,  who  could  give 
me  no  better  conveyance  than  a  ladder-waggon-.; 
two  trusses  of  straw,  one  placed  before  and  the 
other  behind,  forming  the  respective  seats  of  gentle- 
man and  driver.  At  Ryczewol  I  got  post-horses 
and  a  Polish  hurdle-waggon,  called  britchka ;  but 
for  a  piate  of  rice-soup,  and  a  slice  of  veal,  I  was 
made  to  pay  six  shillings;  and,  instead  of  beds,  I 
had  a  litter  of  straw,  though  the  post-master's  wife 
gave  me,  out  of  particular  favor,  her  sattin  pelisse 
for  a  counterpane.  At  breakfast  I  had  a  dish  of 
coffee,  probably  distilled  from  six  weeks'  sediments ; 
a  nauseous  mixture  it  was  impossible  to  drink. 

In  two  days  I  reached  Opoezno,  where  a  kind  of 
mixed  court  of  justice  and  police  is  established, 
which  gives  judgment  even  in  matters  of  landed 
property.  Its  awards,  however,  are  only  provisional, 
affecting  merely  the  latest  possession,  and  leaving 
the  right  of  property  undetermined.  Hence  their 
name— decisions  in  possessorio  summarissimo. 

From  Karezew  to  Opoezno  agriculture  is  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  improvement,  as  it  is  in  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Poland.  On  all  hands  the  traveller's 
eye  is  struck  with  immeasurable  forests,  wide-ex- 
tending marshes,  fields  overrun  with  underwood,  and 
meadows  covered  with  moss. 

The  Polish  nQbkmaii's  residence  is,  in  general, 
BS 


a  house  of  timber,  with  two  rooms ;  one  of  them  an- 
swering the  double  purpose  of  a  kitchen  and  place  for 
the  servants,  and  the  other  of  parlour,  dining-room, 
and  bed-chamber,  for  the  gentleman.  Dogs,  cats, 
pigs,  and  geese,  live  here,  with  their  master,  peaceably 
together.  When  a  Sarmatian  of  this  description  is 
visited  by  a  stranger,  the  first  thing  offered  him  is  a 
glass  of  brandy ;  another  dram  is  taken  to  wet  the 
appetite  immediately  before  dinner,  and  after  it 
the  dose  is  repeated  to  help  digestion.  The  table 
is  spread  with  a  cloth,  which  hardly  resembles  table- 
linen,  and  the  disgusting  stains  thereon  show  clearly 
how  little  washing  is  used  in  Poland.  The  furniture 
consists  of  a  bed,  without  curtains,  a  rotten  settee, 
and  two  chairs,  and,  in  deficiency  of  a  sopha,  the  bed 
is  drawn  to  the  table,  or  the  table  to  the  bed,  and 
on  it  the  guests  are  seated.  They  know  no  such 
things  as  napkins;  one  knife  serves  two  masters; 
and  greasy  spoons,  of  lead,  glue  themselves  to  your 
lips.  Instead  /f  grates,  their  fire-places  are  provided 
with  low  hearths,  on  which  the  wood  is  piled  up;  and 
from  the  chimney  is  suspended,  by  a  chain,  a  cop- 
per, which  contains  boiling  water.  When  a 
dish  is  taken  from  the  table,  a  dirty  clown,  who, 
with  a  mop  in  his  hand,  officiates  as  scullion,  cleans 
the  plates  in  sight  of  the  strangers,  by  dipping  his 
rag-brush  in  the  copper  and  passing  it  over  them, 


and  theh  ranges  the  pewter  on  the  hearth,  which 
is  buried  under  ashes,  the  guests  waiting  until 
this  operation  is  performed.  If  the  brush  does  not 
answer  the  purpose,  or  ashes  stick  to  the  plates,  the 
dirty  fellow  grasps  the  corner  of  his  woollen  coat, 
in  Poland  called  zhupan,  and  gives  them  the  neces- 
sary polish.  Broth,  vegetables,  and  roast-meat,  are, 
without  distinction,  served  up  in  deep  tin  tureens; 
flat  dishes  are  seldom  seen,  and  the  stranger's  appetite 
must  be  craving  if  it  can  induce  him  to  taste  the 
tough  cow-flesh  which  usurps  the  place  of  beef. 
For  drink,  you  are  first  presented  with  beer,  a  disgust- 
ing mixture  of  barley  and  water.  One  large  pitcher 
serves  the  whole  company,  and  many  a  Pole  swal- 
lows this  miserable  beverage  by  pailfuls.  In  the 
Palatinate  of  Lenczyc,  a  pitcher  of  this  kind  is  called 
dunin,  from  a  Pole  of  this  name  having  drank 
himself  dead  from  one.  For  this  reason  a  favorite 
poet  of  the  Polish  nation  depicts  the  inhabitants 
of  Lenczyc  as  savages,  with  wreaths  of  hops  round 
their  heads,  and  beards  of  barley  to  their  chins; 
significant  enough  of  beer-bibbers. 

Wine  comes  for  the  dessert;  you  may  easily  guess 
of  what  sort.  There  is  but  one  glass  on  the  table, 
and  that  without  a  foot  ;  the  host,  therefore, 
on  giving  out  a  toast,  holds  the  glass  in  his  hand 
till  he  has  drunk,  for  stand  it  cannot.  He  then 
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hands  it  to  his  neighbour,  this  to  a  third,  and  so  orf, 
every  one  pledging  till  the  glass  has  gone  round,  and 
if  the  stranger  wishes  not  to  offend  against  the  eti- 
quette of  the  country,  he  must  take  the  glass  from 
the  hand  of  the  last  and  drink;  in  mark  of  acknow- 
ledgment, to  the  health  of  the  whole  company. 
The  glass  is  then  placed  on  its  head,  till  a  thirsty 
throat  releases  it  from  that  uneasy  posture,  which 
figuratively  denotes  the  state  of  drunkenness.  In 
fashionable  houses,  decanters  of  beer  are  served  up 
also,  but  they  are  usually  passed  by,  the  company 
indemnifying  themselves  with  wine  of  various  sorts, 
which  flows  freely. 

No  sooner  is  the  broth-bowl  removed  than  the 
toasts  begin,  and  the  bumpers  grow  larger  at  every 
round,  often  succeeding  each  other  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  of  which  the  last  is  usually  of  a  monstrous 
size.  At  Studzieniec,  twenty  miles  beyond  Low icz, 
the  gentleman  of  the  house  chose  to  drink  my  health 
out  of  a  cup  which  held  two  pints  of  Hungary  wine ; 
standing,  he  swallowed  this  brimmer  at  a  draught ; 
and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  upwards  of  thirty 
persons  present  at  table  followed  his  example.  , 
,  After  dinner,  coffee  is  presented;  my  stomach 
Always  turns  whenever  I  think  of  the  beverage  of 
succory  -and  beans  which  is  usually  given.  The 
guests  ajre  honoured  with  cups;  the  family  drink 


from  glasses,  a*»v  in  Italy.  With  wealthy  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  coffee  is  excellent ;  although 
sometimes  made  so  strong  as  to  become  disgusting. 
We  are  sickened  also  by  the  approach  of  the  cup  to 
the  nose,  as  it  has  generally  been  wiped  with  a  cloth 
doing  the  service  of  a  jack-towel  to  a  dozen  farm 
servants  bathed  in  perspiration. 

Heaven  forbid  you  should  pass  a  night  with  them ; 
all  the  vermin  that  prey  on  the  human  body  have 
there  assembled.  Rats  and  mice  dance  on  your 
head ;  even  under  the  sheets  you  are  not  safe  from 
them  ;  and,  if  you  have  the  bad  custom  of  sleeping 
with  an  open  mouth,  you  may  rely  on  finding,  next 
morning,  half  a  dozen  crickets  hi  it. 

The  Poles  know  nothing  of  water-closets.  The 
parlour  hearth  is  the  temple  of  Cloacina,  and  the 
next  morning  the  servant  piles  up  wood,  and  the 
iucense  is  transmitted  through  the  roof. 

However  small  the  estate  of  a  Polish  nobleman 
may  be,  he  is  sure  to  keep  a  man-cook,  that  is,  a 
clown,  who  infects  the  kitchen  and  spoils  the  meat. 
Such  a  cook  has  always  different  employments,  and 
changes  his  coat  according  to  necessity,  like  the 
coachman  in  Moliere's  Avare.  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience; at  Dembina,  fifteen  miles  from  Warsaw, 
a.  Polish  brigadier,  the  proprietor  of  that  estate, 
iavitcd  me  to  dinner.  On  my  arrival,  my  carriage 
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and  horses  were  given  in  charge  of  his  steward ; 
in  whom  I  saw,  of  course,  the  superintendant 
of  agriculture.  A  gentleman  of  the  law  being 
that  day  at  his  house,  to  take  a  survey  of  some 
litigated  grounds  which  were  claimed  by  Count 
Marzyuski,  the  brigadier's  neighbour,  a  carriage 
was  ordered  to  the  door,  and  who  should  I  behold 
but  the  steward  on  the  box,  transformed  into  a 
coachman.  The  judge  chusing  to  stay  out  till 
past  six  o'clock,  my  hunger  grew  so  urgent  I 
could  not  help  asking  my  host  for  some  refresh- 
ment, when  he  told  me,  with  great  mortification, 
he  was  sorry  he  could  not  indulge  me,  because  the 
cook  was  driving,  as  coachman,  the  lawyer  round 
the  fields! 

The  wealthy  families  are  in  the  other  extreme; 
and  surround  themselves  with  grandeur,  in  order 
to  conceal  their  want  of  cultivation  and  personal 
accomplishment.  They  imagine  this  end  may  be 
best  attained  by  extravagant  luxury  and  waste,  and 
certainly  nothing  exhausts  sensuality  so  much  as  the 
table  of  a  Polish  grandee.  The  choicest  viands 
and  daintiest  delicacies  make  their  appearance  on 
embossed  plate,  in  such  profusion  as  to  set  the 
keenest  appetite  at  defiance.  Comfits,  sweet-meats, 
delicious  fruits,  and  ices,  stand  in  array  before  you  2 
and  Burgundy  and  Champaigue  sparkle,  most  in^ 


vijiugly,  in  crystal  glasses.  A  crowd  of  servants 
beset  the  table,  but  most  of  them  have  their 
ccats  out  at  elbows ;  and,  by  the  smell,  you  may 
easily  perceive  that  this  multitude  of  famished 
valets  is  partly  composed  of  grooms  and  coachmen. 
These  fellows  watch  you  with  greedy  eyes,  and  if,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  you  lay  down  your  knife 
and  fork  for  a  moment,  your  plate  instantly 
disappears,  with  every  thing  on  it.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  this  ostentation,  filth  prevails  in  their  proudest 
.palaces,  and  even  in  their  bedchambers  and 
nurseries ;  while  their  kitchens  .  look  so  fright- 
ful, you  are  sure  to  lose  all  appetite  after  having 
seen  them.  In  fact,  filth  seems  the  native  property 
of  the  Pole ;  and,  in  this  respect,  he  much  resem- 
bles the  Italian,  whom  he  appears  to  have  chosen 
for  his  model  in  domestic  arrangements. 

The  courts  and  streets  are  clogged  with  dirt 
both  in  the  metropolis  and  the  country- 
towns.  The  road  to  Mokators,  near  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  in  Warsaw,  is  so  bad,  that  carriages  are 
very  frequently  stuck  fast.  That  to  the  Jerusalem- 
gate  is  no  better;  and,  on  venturing  to  take  a  ride 
in  autumn  to  the  Crown-barracks,  there  is  a  risk 
of  being  drowned,  with  carriage  and  horses,  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  When,  by  the  help  of  mer- 
ciful Heaven,  the  dirt  is  at  last  dried  up,  the  streets 
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fere  absolutely  buried  in  dust;  and  the  foot-passenger., 
in  danger  of  being  smothered  by  the  slightest  breeze, 
dares  not  open  his  eyes,  for  fear  of  being  blinded. 
In  rainy  weather  the  towns  of  Kalish,  Petricovv, 
Lowicz,  Plock,  and  Lenczyc,  are  impassable.  Four 
horses  must  be  harnessed  to  the  lightest  chariot  to 
draw  it  through  the  mud. 

When  the  French  first  invaded  Poland,  one  Per- 
rian,  a  lieutenant  in  Marshal  Davousfs  corps,  and 
vice-commander  of  Leuczyc,  was  so  shocked  at 
the  sight  of  the  tilth,  that,  sending  to  the  burgomas* 
ter  seven  bullets,  a  sign  of  death  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience, he  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  remove 
the  dirt  from  the  town  within  twenty-four  hours. 
These  bullets  had  previously  acquired  a  dreadful 
reputation,  for,  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Lenczyc, 
the  commander  ordered  two  Jews  to  be  shot,  with- 
out any  appeal,  though  the  Prussian  Court  of 
Justice,  in  passing  sentence  of  death  on  them,  lei't 
the  prisoners  a  recourse  to  a  higher  tribunal.  The 
burgomaster,  half  dead  with  fright  at  the  receipt  of 
this  significant  present,  turned  out  all  that  had  hands 
to  sweep  the  streets;  exclaiming,  at  every  third 
word — 'seven  bullets;'  and  thus  the  mud  was  hap- 
pily carried  out  of  the  town.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
lieutenant,  who,  at  bottom,  was  a  worthless  wretch, 
and  drunk  to  excess  every  afternoon,  lost  Iiis  com- 
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snand ;  he  might,  perhaps,  have  found  lueuas  ftf 
expel  the  moral  dirt  also  from  the  heads  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lenczyc,  who,  ever  since  Poland 
existed,  have  had  the  reputation  of  being  clowns.-^ 
Tratz,  in  his  German,  French,  and  Polish  Dic- 
tionary, says,  that  the  French  proverb— -faire  le 
diable  a  quatre,  cannot  be  better  interpreted  in 
Poland,  than  to  live  after  the  manner  of  Lenczyc. 

The  natural  perfection  of  the  Poles  is  guzzling ; 
the  nobleman  fuddles  himself  with  wine  and  liquor, 
and  the  tradesman  and  peasant  with  brandy.  It  is 
incredible  to  what  lengths  they  carry  it,  and  an  eye- 
witness only  can  have  an  idea  of  their  excesses. 
From  dinner-time  till  midnight  nothing  is  heard 
but  the  jingring  of  glasses.  When  a  ball  is  given, 
the  host  cannot  dispense  with  drinking  the  health  of 
every  guest  as  he  arrives ;  while  those  already  pre- 
sent must  pledge.  Fancy  to  yourself  the  multipli- 
city of  such  toasts,  and  the  number  of  bottles  that 
are  thus  sacrificed.  In  deficiency  of  wine  they  fall 
to  spirits.  I  once  saw  at  Boguszyce,  five  miles  from 
Kawa,  two  Polish  noblemen,  one  a  chamberlain  to 
the  king,  swallow,  for  breakfast,  a  quart  bottle  of 
common  brandy,  each  of  them,  without  eating  any 
thing  ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  was,  their 
falling  senseless  under  the  table.  One  of  them  was 
so  striking  au  instance  of  beastiality,  that  I  could 
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ndt  help  taking  his  name  in  my  pocket-Book;  it 
was  Peter  Bagniewski. 

Another  time  I  was  at  an  entertainment  at  Stud- 
zianki,  the  estate  of  Count  Lipski.  This  gentleman 
often  exercised  his  wit  on  his  own  countrymen,  par- 
ticularly the  inhabitants  of  Rawa.  There  I  saw  a 
tipler,  of  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Wengrecki,  (now 
police-director  in  Warsaw,  ancl  who,  on  that  day, 
Jiad  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  his  wards,)  drink 
§p  excessively,  that  his  maudlin  eyes  were  fixed  in 
their  sockets,  and  he  could  raise  neither  hand  nor 
foot.  The  company  left  him  in. the  saloon,  but, 
reeling  after  them  into  the  drawing-room,  he  fell 
headlong  upon  a  glass-door  which  opened  into  the 
garden,  and  broke  it  piece.meal,  cutting  his  Sileuus 
face  shockingly.  I  witnessed  still  greater  extrava- 
gancies at  a  ball,  at  Putrawo,  ten  miles  beyond  Gom- 
bin,  to  which  I  was  invited  by  the  owner  of  that 
estate,  Baron  G  *  ,  a  chamberlain  to  the  king. 
The  number  of  strangers  amounted  to  upwards  of 
two  hundred,  so  that  all  his  cottages,  farm-house:?, 
barns,  and  granaries,  were  filled  with  them,  there 
not  being  room  enough  in  the  manor-house.  They 
immediately  began  drinking  and  dancing,  at  which 
they  continued  for  three  successive  days  and  nights ; 
the  company  dispersing  at  seven  on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing, Ou  the  third  day,  a  grey-headed  cauon,  \\  ho  had 
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assiduously  plied  the  bottle,  lost  his  senses  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  flinging  a  pillow  in  the  middle  of  the 
saloon,  he  propped  his  bald  head  on  it,  and  made  a 
fumble  before  the  whole  company.  Another  per- 
son, flushed  with  Hungary  wine,  mounted  a  horse, 
and  positively  rode  into  the  saloon.  You  may  easily 
conceive  the  fright  of  the  ladies.  They  all  made 
for  one  corner  of  the  room,  to  save  themselves 
.from  the  mad  rider ;  but  their  fright  increased  still 
more  when  the  horse,  startling  at  another  drunkard, 
who  was  creeping  along  the  floor  on  all-fours,  began 
to  rear  and  plunge  exactly  towards  the  place  of  their 
retreat.  The  Polish  parties  grow  always  merriest 
after  dinner,  because  even  the  timorous,  when  in- 
flamed  with  Hungary  wine,  venture  to  amuse  the 
lair  in  their  own  way.  The  Polish  women  are  also 
exceedingly  indulgent;  they  do  not  frown  when 
kissed  on  the  bosom  and  knee,  and  only  laugh  at 
the  effects  of  wine.  Sometimes  they  offend  against 
decency  and  morality  alike;  whilst  children  of  both 
sexes  are  permitted  to  look  on,  and  accustom  their 
eyes  to  actions  of  the  grossest  description. 

In  the  former  Prussian  Poland,  and  the  Palatinates 
of  Lublin  and  Sandemir,  now  incorporated  with 
Austria,  wheat  is  little  cultivated,  the  soil  being 
.sandy.  They  are,  therefore,  sown  mostly  with  oats, 


pease  of  bad  quality,  rye,  buck-wheat,  four-rowed 
barley,  and  a  small  quantity  of  millet  and  rape- 
seed,  from  which  is  extracted  rancid  oil  for  lenten 
food.  Beans,  cabbages,  pompions,  stunted  cucum- 
bers, and  bad  tobacco,  are  ranked  among  the 
nobler  produce  of  the  exceeding  cold  soil  of  Po- 
laud.  The  flax  is  coarse  apd  short,  for  they  know 
not  how  to  manage  it. 

Potatoes  are  the  chief  food  of  the  Polish  peasant, 
who  lives  in  the  same  miserable  hovel  with  his  cat- 
tle; and  lias  elf-locks  (plica  polonlca)  instead  of 
hair,  which,  like  candle-wicks,  dangle  round  his 
head. 

The  manner  of  rendering  the  soil  productive  is  in 
Poland  peculiar  to  itself.  When  they  begin  to  dear 
the  land,  if  strong  trees  stand  in  their  way,  they 
content  themselves  with  stabbing  the  underwood, 
making  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  timber  at  the 
height  of  three  feet,  to  prevent  its  roots  from 
drawing  nourishment  from  the  ground.  The  laud, 
being  cleared  in  this  manner,  is  only  once  broken, 
and  then  sown ;  the  plough,  however,  cannot  eater 
deep  into  the  ground,  because  of  die  roots,  and  the 
work  is,  of  course,  done  superficially.  The  trees, 
besides,  begin  soon  to  dry,  and,  losing  the  support 
pf  their  roots,  tumble  down  with  the  first  high  wind. 
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and  nobody  thinks  of  removing  the  wind-fall  from 
the  spot.  In  the  forests  the  peasants  burn  tar  and 
charcoal;  and,  where  there  is  oak,  beech,  birch, 
and  other  kinds  of  hard  wood,  they  convert  them 
into  potash,  and  wantonly  waste  the  timber. 

Their  cattle  are  wretched,  the  cows  being  little 
taller  than  a  goat.  They  give  an  exceedingly  small 
quantity  of  milk,  being  fed  on  undrained  meadows, 
where  only  coarse  and  acid  grass  is  produced, 
In  winter  they  fare  still  worse,  not  being  allowed 
any  thing  else  but  lashed  straw ;  so  that  fifty  cows 
give  sometimes  scarcely  six  quarts  of  milk,  which  is 
poor  at  the  same  tune.  They  are  in  general  farmed 
out  to  Jews,  who  on  an  average  pay  sixteen  shil. 
lings  per  head,  and  take  the  calves  into  the  bargain  ; 
but  even  this  small  rent  is  seldom  settled,  the  cow- 
keeper  frequently  running  away  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  country,  being  hilly,  is  particularly,  adapted 
for  rearing  sheep;  yet  their  breed  is  mean,  and 
their  fleece  coarse.  Wanting  home  manufactories 
the  wool  has  a  dull  sale,  and  the  Jews,  profiting  by 
the  glut  of  the  market,  pay  from  thirty-six  to  forty 
shillings  per  stone  at  thirty-two  pounds,  and  export 
it  to  Silesia,  where  they  gain  considerably  by  the 
traffic. 

The  Jews  were,,  and  still  are,  the  guardians  of  t!i* 
C3 
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Polish  nation  ;  the  natives  cannot  do  without 
and  consult  them  in  every  concern.  Every  nobleuuw 
lias  a  Jewish  factor  at  his  village,  to  provide  him 
with  coffee,  sugar,  groceries,  and  other  household 
necessaries;  with  Jewish  profit.  When  corn,  hrand\, 
flax,  hemp,  sheep,  vegetables,  and  other  commo- 
dities of  home-growth  are  to  be  disposed  of,  the 
factor  finds  out  the  merchants,  settks  the  prices, 
and  gains  his  brokerage.  If  you  go  to  Warsaw, 
or  a  country-town,  a  Jew  instantly  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, fo  act  as  a  broker,  should  you  even  want 
no  more  than  a  yard  of  cloth.  At  every  inn  a 
Jewish  factor  is  established,  who  offers  his  services 
to  the  strangers,  and  provides,  for  a  small  fee, 
whatever  they  want. 

No  sooner  was  Poland  taken  possession  of  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  titles  of  the  landed 
proprietors  officially  ascertained,  than  the  Jews 
set  themselves  completely  to  ruin  the  Poles,  Jacob 
Levi,  of  Marienwerder;  Lewek,  of  Kalish  ;  and  Gan?, 
of  Berlin  ;  practised  unexampled  usury.  The  Pole* 
were  so  greedy  of  money,  that,  at  sight  of  the 
clipped  ducats,  they  subscribed  to  any  terms,  so 
that  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  one-third  of  the 
estates  of  Poland  are  mortgaged  to  half  tluir 
value.  The  bonds  were  drawn  up  as  follows:  — 
The  debtor  acknowledged  to  have  borrosved  of 
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the  Jew  a  certain  sum  for  ten  years,  mortgaging 
his  estate  as  a  security  for  the  loan,  and  promising 
to  pay  on  it  five  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but,  by  a 
secret  stipulation,  he  gave  the  Jew  a  right  of  deduc- 
tion from  the  advanced  money  four  per  cent,  yearly 
brokerage,  which,  for  a  space  often  years,  amounted 
to  forty  per  cent.  The  debtor  having  thus  received 
but  little  more  than  half,  the  usurer,  with  a  sham 
pretext  of  benefiting  him,  proposed  to  add  his  bro- 
kerage to  the  principal,  and  induced  the  dupe  to 
give  him  a  bond  for  nearly  half  more  than  he  had 
really  received.  For  instance,  when  a  loan  of 
30,000  dollars  was  contracted  for  ten  years,  the 
Jew's  brokerage  amounted  to  12,000  dollars,  which, 
being  added  to  the  principal,  constituted  a  sum  of 
42,000,  for  which  the  debtor  mortgaged  his  estates, 
and  paid  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  usury  was 
prohibited  by  the  Prussian  law,  and  whatever  was 
given  above  five  per  cent,  (the  legal  rate  of  interest,) 
could  be  reclaimed  within  the  .space  of  thirty  years. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for,  within  thirty-five  days  after 
the  loan  was  recorded  at  the  register-office,  the 
debtor  had  a  right  of  entering  there  a  protest, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  acknowledgment  in  the  deed, 
he  had  received  nothing,  or  only  part  of  the  sum. 
The  bond  was  then  worth  only  the  amount  which 
the  debtor  acknowledged ;  but,  after  the  expiration 


of  the  fatal  thirty-five  days,  such  a  protest  was 
though  an  action  of  indemnity  lay  for  the  debtor 
against  the  usurer.  This  was  however  generally  nu- 
gatory, because,  if  the  latter  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
transferred  the  bond  to  a  third  person,  the  debtor 
became  answerable  to  the  holder  to  the  full  amount, 
even  if  he  had  not  received  a  farthing.  The  Jews, 
therefore,  took  the  utmost  precaution  to  elude  the 
law;  on  the  one  hand,  they  seldom  gave  money  to  the 
debtor  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  fatal  thirty- 
five  days,  and  on  the  other  they  immediately  trans^ 
ferred  the  bond  to  a  third  person,  who  was  either 
their  secret  associate,  or  who  had  really  advanced 
the  money  with  a  precaution  of  substituting,  in  the 
place  of  his  own  name,  that  of  some  sharer  in  the 
roguery,  who  instantly  made  over  the  deed  to  him. 
By  these  means  the  Pole  was  duped  without  re- 
medy. The  first  Jew,  through  whose  hands  the 
money  went,  could  give  him  whatever  he  pleased ; 
against  the  second  he  had  no  legal  complaint; 
and,  on  suing  the  cheat,  he  could  only  substantiate 
his  actions  by  making  the  defendant  take  an  oath 
to  the  contrary,  the  Jews  always  settling  busi- 
ness of  this  nature  without  witnesses.  The  Jew, 
generally  ready  to  sell  his  very  soul  for  monev, 
seldom  scrupled  to  take  the  oath;  and  then  tiie 
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poor  Pole,  not  only  lost  his  suit,  but  was  made  to 
pay  the  costs  into  the  bargain. 

On  all  occasions  the  Jews  prove  to  be  craftier 
than  the  Poles;  and  these,  as  if  acknowledging 
their  superiority,  have  raised  many  of  them  to  no- 
bility. This  was  particularly  the  case  when  a  Jew 
got  himself  christened;  and  there  are  noble  fa- 
mjlies  still  extant  whose  ancestors  were  circumcised, 
as  the  Ossolenskis,  the  Majerskis,  the  Riviczynskis, 
&c. 

The  Polish  horses  are  fleet  and  hardy,  but  small 
and  badly  fed.  At  the  sight  of  their  post-horses,  we 
scarcely  hope  to  get  from  the  spot.  The  postillion 
is  a  ragged  peasant-boy,  with  a  whip  in  one  hand 
for  the  fore-horses,  and  in  the  other  a  cat-o  -nin*- 
tails  for  the  hind.  His  hands  are  indefatigably  at 
work,  and  a  German  horse  would  die  were  he  to 
receive  one-tenth  of  the  lashes  that  whip  a  Polish 
hack  into  gallop.  After  heavy  rains,  however,  the 
roads  are  impassable  wherever  the  ground  is  bnt  a 
little  loamy,  for  highways  are  unknown  in  Poland. 
Fir-branches,  with  sand  upon  them,  is  the  usual 
Polish  expedient  to  mend  the  roads. 

Their  inns  are  indescribably  wretched;  nothing 
but  stinking  Hebrews  are  their  tenants,  dealing  in 
miserable  brandy  and  muddy  beer  called  shlash- 


ihutz,  that  is,  nobleman's  beer,  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  resembles  the  Polish  noblesse  both  in  dirt 
and  bad  taste. 

The  Polish  bridges  consist  of  saplings  ranged 
together,  without  being  peeled  or  squared.  Their 
very  tops  are  sometimes  not  lopped  off,  projecting 
both  ways  in  unequal  lengths.  To  pass  over  them 
in  heavy  carriages  is  always  dangerous.  You  re- 
member the  dreadful  accident  which  we  met  with 
in  our  return  home  from  Szyrnunow;  how  I 
trembled  for  your  safety  on  seeing,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  the  middle  arch  give  way,  and  the  leaders 
tumble  into  the  river.  Had  not  my  coachman  been 
so  resolute  as  to  arrest  the  wheel-horses,  with  all  his 
strength,  that  would  have  proved  a  very  melancholy 
night  to  us. 

The  correctness  of  these  statements  are  known  to 
you  from  your  mother's  possessing  estates  on  both 
sides  the  Pelica,  though  their  administration  widely 
differs  from  the  general  practice,  and  ought  to  be 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Poland. 
— How  often  did  we  secretly  laugh  at  the  gentry 
of  your  neighbourhood  when  visiting  them.  How 
much  were  we  astonished  at  the  ignorance  of  those 
noble  rustics,  their  drunkenness,  and  their  unclean- 
liness,  vices  with  which  even  the  ladies  may  be 
reproached. 
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A  prince  like  Francis  can  only  reconcile  himself  to 
a  sovereignly  over  a  country  of  so  much  rudeness 
and  barbarity,  by  the  hope  of  gradually  advancing 
it  to  the  same  prosperity  with  his  other  dominions. 
—May  he  meet  with  success. 
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LETTER  II. 


Further  account  of  Opoezno — Boundaries  and  land-marks 
HI  Poland — Wretched  administration  of  justice,  and  f're- 
qnent  perjury— Extreme  absurdity  of  the  ancient  tribu- 
nals deciding  upon  landed  property. 


Vienna. 

AT  Opoezno  I  made  acquaintance  with  Baron 
Nigroni,  a  respectable  personage  in  the  emperor's 
service,  who  subsequently  gave  me  unquestion- 
able proofs  of  his  friendship.  As  my  map  told 
me  that  I  was  only  sixty  miles  from  you,  per- 
suaded alike  by  my  own  lieart  and  his  invitations,  I 
resolved  to  stop  for  a  few  days  at  Opoezno.  This 
small  town  is  throughout  built  upon  lime-stone, 
in  Polish  opoka,  whence  its  name.  It  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  was  formerly  fortified  with  a  wall, 
the  remains  of  which  •  are  still  extant.  At  the 
castle  where  King  Sigismund  III.  is  reported  to  have 
resided  with  his  mistress,  are  now  the  archives,  the 
remaining  apartments  having  been  assigned  to  the 
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commissary;  who,  from  bis  windows,  enjoys  a  fine 
prospect  over  the  post-road  of  Kousk,  a  small  plate 
at  a  few  miles  distance,  famous  for  its  excellent  iron- 
works,  which  yield  a  great  income  to  Count  Mala- 
chowski,  their  proprietor. 

Opoezno  swarms  with  Jews,  who  deal  in  wine, 
sugar,  coffee,  wool,  and  hides.  They  have  their  own 
synagogue,  and  are  subordinate  to  the  syndic  of  the 
town,  who  is  a  Pole,  but  an  enlightened  man.  The 
town,  with  its  territory,  constituted  what  was  for- 
merly called  a  Starosty :  but  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  on  taking  possession  of  this  part  of  Poland, 
promised  the  Starostes  the  use  of  their  tenements  for 
lifetime.  (Opoezno  was,  of  course,  left  to  its  holder, 
who  has  let  it  on  lease. 

The  soil  of  this  neighbourhood  is  exceedingly  rich 
and  productive.  Beyond  the  boundary  of  the  town, 
at  a  short  distance  from  tlit  starostial  messuage,  is 
erected  a  limekiln  close  to  a  pit.  It  is  a  pity  this 
gold  mine  is  so  much  neglected;  an  enterprising 
man  would  in  a  few  years  make  his  fortune  by  it. 
It  seems  as  if  the  layers  of  limestone  were  unfathom- 
able ;  and  the  fossil,  which  splits  like  slate,  can  easily 
be  broken  and  carried  into  the  kiln,  which  stands 
close  by  the  pit. 

The  adjaeent  country  is  so  overrun  with  wood, 
the  lauded  proprietors  themselves  are  ignorant  how 
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far  their  property  extends.  Hence  the  never-ending 
law-suits  with  which  the  court  of  justice  at  Opoezno 
is  vexed,  although  it  pays  regard  only  to  the  latest 
possession. 

In  ancient  times  the  Poles  knew  nothing  of  land- 
marks. They  little  valued  their  forests,  and  took  it 
as  a  kindness  when  their  neighbours  chose  to  fell 
timber  to  the  very  doors  of  their  houses,  to  which 
the  woods  formerly  extended,  because  it  facilitated 
the  clearing  of  the  ground.  Hence  arose  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  limits  and  possessions;  and,  in  defici- 
ency of  maps,  documents,  and  hillocks,  the  decisions 
of  the  boundary  lawsuits  now  entirely  depend  on 
witnesses,  whose  depositions  are  often  so  contradic- 
tory as  to  disable  the  courts  from  giving  a  just 
judgment.  The  witnesses  on  each  side  assert  they 
have  used  the  contested  place  by  cutting  wood  and 
pasturing  their  cattle  thereon ;  and  both  parties  are 
frequently  right,  because  in  ancient  times  nobody 
minded  the  wood,  and  every  one  was  at  liberty  of 
felling  timber  and  pasturing  his  cattle  wherever  he 
pleased.  In  such  singular  cases  the  courts  generally 
divide  the  litigated  spot  between  the  contending 
parties,  there  being  no  other  issue.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, uncommon  to  find  witnesses  in  every  Polish 
province,  who,  on  all  occasions,  have  (wonderful  to 
relate!)  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  actus.posstssionU 


that  were  exercised,  at  the  same  time,  in  quite  dif- 
rent  places,  sometimes  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles  from  each  other.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
people  are  perjured  villains,  though  noble  by  birth. 
Whilst  Poland  was  under  the  dominion  of  Prussia, 
ten  general  witnesses  of  this  kind  were  convicted  of 
perjury,  and  sentenced  to  be  set  in  the  pillory  and 
confined  in  a  house  of  correction.  Hence  you  may 
form  to  yourself  an  idea  of  the  immorality  of  the 
Polish  noblesse. 

Perjury  is  not  uncommon  in  Poland.  The  Sarma- 
tians  scruple  not  to  take  an  oath,  provided  it  prove 
a  means  of  making  void  their  obligations.  Even 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune  are  comprised  in  this 
category.  One  Antony  Graboky,  a  wealthy  person 
of  Lenczyc,  being  convicted  of  perjury,  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  for  several  years:  and 
only  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  saved  him 
from  a  well-deserved  punishment.  This  fellow,  who 
thirsted  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  contrived  to 
be  appointed  member  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
which,  during  those  troubled  times,  was  erected 
for  trying  felonies,  and,  it  need  not  be  added,  cruelly 
persecuted  the  defenceless  Prussian  functionaries 
had  condemned  him. 

Laws  were  not  wanting,  calle  i  constitutions, 
which  made  it  a  duty  of  the  tribunals  to  restore  the, 
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obliterated  boundaries;  but  justice  being  venal, 
the  richest  claimant  always  prevailed;  if  not,  he 
assembled  under  his  banner  some  hundred  famished 
knights,  called  cribriders,  and  led  the  ragamuffins 
on  horseback  to  the  contested  spot.  Here  he 
put  in  what  was  called  a  protest  against  the  dele- 
gate judges,  and,  if  they  refused  to  desert  from 
their  procedure,  the  edge  of  the  sword  compelled 
them  to  fly.  Thousands  of  such  events  are  recorded 
in  the  public  archives;  even  after  the  occupancy 
of  Poland  by  Prussia,  protests  of  such  tumultuary 
kind  took  effect ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  see  neighbours  fight  battles,  in  which  people 
were  killed,  wounded,  and  made  prisoners.  If  a 
boundary  judgment  chanced  to  be  given  in  the  end, 
it  was  seldom  carried  into  execution.  Whoever  was 
discontented  with  it,  appealed  from  it  to  another 
tribunal,  the  decision  of  which,  if  also  unsatisfactory 
to  him,  he  could  get  revised  by  a  third,  and  then 
carry  his  complaints  to  a  fourth,  which  had  tlie 
power  of  rescinding  the  decrees  of  the  third,  and 
so  on ;  for  these  courts,  not  being  permanent,  were 
from  time  to  time  dissolved,  and  others  convened  in 
their  stead.  Thus  the  lawsuits  continued  pendant 
during  whole  centuries  ;  children  and  great-graud- 
children  died  away,  and  the  point  at  issue  became 
Still  more  intricate  than  it  was  at  setting  out, 


The  Poles  know  nothing  of  mensuration ;  and  it 
\vas  not  until  Stanislaus  Poniatowski's  reign  that  a 
law  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  maps  in 
boundary  lawsuits.  If  they  threw  up  hillocks  to 
mark  the  boundary,  they  never  put  in  them  coal, 
glass,  or  any  thing  resisting  decay;  so  that,  when 
the  landmarks  were  trampled  down  by  the  cattle, 
or  in  lower  situations  swept  away  by  inundations, 
nobody  knew  where  the  boundary  was.  The  case  is 
different  in  open  fields;  but  in  woods,  frequently 
extending  to  such  a  distance  that  a  three  days'  ride 
scarcely  enables  the  judge  to  ascertain  the  facts,  the 
consequences  of  such  neglect  are  very  unpleasant. 
Besides,  as  to  the  boundary  judges,  they  seldom  be- 
gan to  write  what  they  called  their  protocol  until 
they  were  intoxicated ;  they  often  took  objects  for 
land-marks  which  either  had  but  a  momentary  ex- 
istence, or  could  not  but  be  absolutely  destroyed  by 
length  of  time.  They  would  fix,  for  instance,  upon 
a  windmill,  which  chanced  to  stand  near  the  new- 
planned  boundary,  as  a  proper  terminus  a  quo,  and 
upon  a  lime-tree  stock,  which  in  a  few  years  would 
decay,  as  a  terminus  fid  quern ;  and  then  absurdly 
determine  that  the  stock  should  continue  to  be  a 
landmark  till  the  end  of  time.  If  the  windmill  was 
afterwards  overturned  by  the  wind,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens in  Poland,  or  consumed  by  fire  without  any 
J>3 
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person's  thinking  of  rebuilding  it,  the  termmus  a 
quo  was  gone.  Time  effected  exactly  the  same  with 
the  terminus  ad  quern ;  and  thus  the  limits  were 
afresh  in  confusion.  Even  when  boundary  judgments 
are  to  be  met  with,  no  person  can  understand  them ; 
4he  Latin  in  which  they  are  framed  is  barbarous,  the 
narrative  diffuse,  and,  no  map  being  annexed  to  them: 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  trace  the  ancient  limits. 
Sometimes  they  are  absurd :  thus,  one  is  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Lenczyc,  which  purports  that  the 
boundary  between  two  contending  estates,  named 
therein,  is  to  run  exactly  as  the  judge  on  his  white 
horse  has  ridden  round  it.  Another  sentence,  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  years  old,  decides  that  the 
river  Ochnia  is  to  be  a  boundary  between  two  other 
estates  expressed  therein ;  and  then  says,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  out  the  channel  of  the  said  Ochnia. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  rational  beings  could 
have  written  such  nonsense;  the  state  of  drunkenness 
in  which  they  entered  on  the  functions  of  justice  can 
alone  solve  the  riddle,  Hence  an  express  law,  by 
which  judgments  were  prohibited  after  dinner,  par- 
ticularly in  criminal  causes.  The  state,  of  course, 
supposed  the  Polish  judges  to  be  drunk  every  after- 
noon ;  a  laudable  custom,  which  continues  to  this 
day. 


LETTER  III. 


Private  distresses  of  the  author — His  great  reverse  of 
fortune. 


Vienna. 

PREVIOUSLY  to  my  departure  from  Warsaw,  I 
entrusted  my  estate  of  Jolice  to  General  Z — ,  whom 
I  then  supposed  to  be  my  friend.  My  carriages, 
horses,  and  library,  I  sent  for  security  to  Baron 
Kossobucki,  leaving  the  remainder  of  my  moveabies 
at  my  chateau,  my  travelling  carriage  and  plate 
excepted,  which  were  left  at  your  estate  of  B — ; 
whither  my  steward  was  directed  to  send  my  coach- 
man with  four  carriage  and  two  saddle  horses,  to  take 
the  barouche  and  proceed  to  S — ,  your  residence. 
Thither  I  intended  to  dispatch  a  trusty  person  from 
the  Austrian  territory,  to  bring  my  equipage  safe  over 
the  Pelica ;  and  of  all  these  measures  I  informed  the 
Abbot  R — ,  who  had  the  superinteudance  of  your 
estates.  My  first  concern  atOpoezuo  was,  therefore, 
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to  find  such  a  man ;  and,  having  succeeded  by  the 
help  of  Baron  Nigroni,  I  sent  him  to  S — ,  with  an- 
other letter  for  the  abbot. 

You  know  fyw  this  person,  on  all  occasions,  en- 
deavoured to  convince  me  of  his  attachment  and 
devotedness.  It  was,  therefore,  to  him  that  I  prin- 
cipally addressed  myself,  inclosing  him,  however,  a 
letter  for  your  mother.  How  I  numbered  the  days 
and  hours  until  the  messenger  returned — by  himself, 
and  with-  empty  hands !  He  had  but  a  short  note, 
with  these  words— 

"  You  demand  of  me  things  which  I  cannot 
«<  perform  !  R ." 

I  was  nearly  petrified  with  astonishment,  and  now 
clearly  saw  what  I  was  to  expect  from  the  friendship 
of  this  interested  priest.  To  the  countess  he  had  not 
delivered  the  letter ;  she,  of  course,  knew  nothing. 
Grief  overwhelmed  me — attached  as  I  was  to  your 
family,  I  saw  the  moment  nigh  when  the  tenderest 
lies  were  to  be  broken  for  ever. 

I  wished  to  go  myself  to  S — ,  but,  without  a 
passport  from  the  Austrian  government,  I  was  not 
permitted  to  cross  the  frontier.  The  nearest  place 
to  get  it  was  Kielce,  lying  one  hundred  miles  in  my 
Tear.  There  was,  of  course,  no  time  to  obtain  it ; 
andj  besides,  I  knew  not  whether  my  equipage  was 
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arrived  at  S: —  or  not,  for  on  this  head  the  messenger 
could  not  give  me  any  information.  In  this  per- 
plexity I  took  horses  and  posted  to  the  Pelica,  and 
sent  from  the  toll-house  there,  another  express,  with 
a  letter  for  your  mother  and  the  abbot ;  and  at  last 
received  an  answer — but  of  what  a  nature !  I  pe- 
rused it  on  the  bridge  over  the  Pelica;  and  that 
moment  was  one  of  those  when  overcharged  man, 
forgetting  all  his  dignity,  is  half  impelled  to  bury 
his  woes  in  everlasting  sleep.  My  Lethe  rolled  at 
my  feet — with  eager  eyes  I  measured  the  depth  of 
its  waves,  when  my  companion  seized  me,  and  for- 
cibly conducted  me  to  the  carriage. 

Both  letters  were  written  by  the  abbot,  although 
one  was  signed  by  your  mother.  She  unjustly  re- 
proached me  with  having  left  her  country,  and 
shewn  myself  an  enemy  to  the  regenerated  nation. 
She  roundly  told  me  that  our  relations  were  now  at 
an  end ;  that  she  loved  her  country  and  her  children, 
and  conld  not  divide  this  love  with  strangers  who 
espoused  an  opposite  interest;  concluding .  with  a 
prognostication  of  the  total  ruin  of  my  fortune,  and 
with  excessive  coldness. 

This  was  evidently  the  work  of  the  abbot,  who  in 
his  own  letter  reported,  that  my  coachman  had  ar- 
rived at  S — ,  where  he  had  waited  three  days  forme, 
but,  for  want  of  forage  and  money,  had  been  sent 


back  to  my  estate ;  that  my  travelling  carriage  was 
still  at  B — ,  but  could  not  be  delivered  to  me,  be- 
cause it  would  commit  hfm  with  his  patriotic  brethren. 
In  short,  I  saw  that  this  man  cautiously  attended  to 
his  own  interest,  and  knew  friendship  but  by  name. 
Fifteen  of  your  horses  fed  once  on  my  estate  for  three 
weeks,  and  now  the  cold-hearted  priest  would  not 
give  mine  a  bushel  of  oats  from  the  granary  of  your 
mother. 

Two  days  after  I  saw  your  cousin  L— ,  who  sent 
me  refreshments  to  the  Pelica,  because  I  could  not 
go  to  Skotniki,  and  from  him  I  learnt  circumstances 
which  deeply  affected  me.  You  know  how  my  heart 
was  bound  up  in  your  and  Theresa's  friendship ;  you 
both  had  given  me  innumerable  instances  of  the 
purest  affection,  and  now  neither  you  nor  your  cou- 
sin appeared  to  think  of  me,  though  I  knew  Theresa 
was  at  S — .  At  Skotniki  I  learnt  that  you  were  with 
your  sister,  Lady  K — ,  when  the  messenger  arrived, 
and  that  the  abbot,  on  receiving  my  packet,  sent  him 
out  of  the  way,  and  showed  the  letters  to  no  one  but 
your  mother.  After  the  express  had  been  sent  back, 
your  cousin  discovered  the  whole  transaction  by  ac- 
cidentally finding  a  sketch  of  the  answers  in  the 
abbot's  writing-room.  Sensibly  affected;  she  hastened 
to  your  mother,  and  reproached  her  with  her  seve- 
rity to  an  unfortunate  friend ;  and  asked  for  a  coach 
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and  horses,  that  she  might  go  to  see  and  comfort  me* 
Your  mother,  whose  generous  heart  I  know,  having 
signed  thoughts  and  suggestions  which  were  not  her 
own,  was  deeply  affected,  ordered  the  horses  to  be 
put  to  the  coach,  and  Theresa  departed  at  three  in 
Ihe  afternoon  for  the  Austrian  frontier.  I  was  al- 
ready gone;  and  the  custom-house  officer,  who  had 
orders  to  let  no  one  pass  the  frontier  without  an  im- 
perial licence,  refused  to  unlock  the  barrier  at  the 
Pelica  bridge:  thus  the  efforts  of  the  generous 
Theresa  were  in  vain. 

Expecting-  no  more  assistance  from  the  abbot,  I 
resolved  to  act  for  myself;  and,  hiring  a  burgher  of 
Opoezno  who  was  recommended  to  me  as  trust- 
worthy, I  sent  him  to  B — ,  to  bring  from  thence  my 
carriage  and  plate,  and,  if  possible,  the  horses  from 
my  estate.  A  week  elapsed,  but  he  did  not  return* 
All  impatience,  I  made  baste  to  the  small  town  of 
Inowlodz,  which,  being  situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Pelica,  is  divided  by  it  between  Austria  and  Po-» 
land ;  but  found  neither  messenger,  inn,  nor  pot- 
house. Chance,  however,  led  me  to,  Baroii  Matulay, 
an  officer  in  the  imperial  army,  who,  with  a  detach-: 
ment  of  hussars,  lay  in  garrison ,  there ;  and  this 
gentleman,  who  did  not  know  me  even  by  name, 
shared  with  me  his  apartment  and  his  dinner,  and 
Ijas  ever  since  been  my  friend.  The  express  at  last 
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returned,  but  empty  handed.     He  had  been  to  B— , 
and  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  steward  oi'  that 
estate,  who,  with  much  concern,  apologised  for  not 
having  delivered  my  equipage  to  him,  being  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  abbot's  command.    This  com- 
pletely disconcerted  me.    So  much  baseness  and  false- 
hood I  had  not  expected  from  the  meanest  of  my 
servants,  and  the  less  from  a  man  who  but  a  short 
time  before  was  eager  to  overwhelm  me  with  pro- 
testations of  friendship  and  attachment.   My  business 
here  was  ended  ;  and  leaving,  therefore,  Baron  Ma- 
tulay,  who  gave  me  a  letter  for  a  body  of  hussars 
stationed  at  Neustadt,  to  get  me  a  lodging,  I  pro- 
ceeded through  tracts  of  moving  sand  and  desolated 
woods,  and  arrived  next  day  at  Sulejew,   to  the 
commanding  officer  of  which  he  had  also  given  me 
an  introductory  letter.     From  here  I  sent  another 
messenger,  with  a  letter  to  S — ,  in  which  I  again 
stated  my  melancholy  situation  to  your  mother.  Your 
cousin  answered  me — O !  how  often  have  I  perused 
that  dear  letter !     Every  word  breathed  compassion 
and  friendship,  and  she  concluded  by  advising  me 
immediately  to  set  off  for  Skotniki,  whither  your 
mother  would  go  to  meet  me.    I  sent  all  over  the 
town  for  a  conveyance,  but  could  get  none :  at  last 
a  butcher  was  found  with  a  one-horse  waggon,  and 
lie  became  iny  postillion. — But  six  weeks  before  I 
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had  rode  in  a  costly  carriage,  drawn  by  four  mettled 
steeds,  and  attended  by  three  servants :  now  alone, 
with  all  my  wardrobe  in  my  portmanteau,  I  was 
dragged  along  by  a  wretched  cart-horse. 

The  town  of  Sulejew,  where  I  staid  a  week,  being 
situated  in  a  waste  of  sand  on  both  banks  of  the 
Pelica,  is,  like  Inowlodz,  divided  by  it  between 
Austria  and  Prussia.  The  number  of  lime-pits  in 
this  neighbourhood  is  so  great,  that  every  year  a  vast 
quantity  of  lime  is  burnt  and  exported  into  all  parts 
of  Poland.  I  found  here  two  officers;  a  captain 
with  a  small  body  of  foot  within  the  town,  and  a 
lieutenant  with  a  detachment  of  hussars  in  a  Fran- 
ciscan monastery  without.  The  environs  of  this 
monastery  was  my  favourite  walk;  situated  on  a  hill 
which  overlooks  the  country,  the  air  is  pure,  and  the 
prospect  delightful.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
winds  the  river  Pelica,  covered  with  innumerable 
floats  of  timber  from  the  adjacent  forests,  which 
descend  with  the  tide  to  the  Vistula,  and  thence  to 
Warsaw.  The  captain  paid  me  a  visit  every  after- 
noon, and,  having  for  a  long  time  been  garrisoned  in 
Italy,  delighted  to  converse  in  the  language  of  Gua- 
rini.  The  custom-house  inspector,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, supplied  me  with  books :  and  thus  I  spent  my 
lime  with  writing,  reading,  walking,  and  conver- 
sation. 
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Hence  I  proceeded  again  along  the  sandy  banks 
of  the  Pelica*  and  arrived  next  day  at  Skot- 
iiiki.  The  chateau  was  deserted,  for  your  cousin 
and  his  family  were  gone  from  home ;  and  the  same 
apartments  in  which  we  had  been  so  happy  but  six 
weeks  before,  now  appeared  dull  and  vacant.  Every 
thing  seemed  different,  and  yet  nothing  was  changed : 
the  ground  of  the  transformation  existed  in  the  gloom 
of  my  own  mind.  I  left  the  house  with  an  oppressed 
heart,  and  hastened  to  the  garden,  where,  ascending 
a  terraced  hill,  1  looked  into  the  distance  to  meet 
you — but  in  vain ;  I  listened  with  suppressed  breath, 
but  no  crack  of  a  whip  re-echoed  from  the  wide- 
spreading  bottom  below.  Oppressed  with  melan- 
cholyj  I  descended  again,  and,  seeking  out  the  most 
sombre  bower,  took  Petrarch's  Sonnets  from  my 
pocket,  and  read  until  dusk.  How  deeply  I  felt 
the  truth  of  the  229th  sonnet: — 

Che  pass'io  pin  re  non  aver  Talma  trisfa 
Xlmidi  gli  occhi  sempre  e'l  viso  cliino ; 
O  nostra  vita  clfe  si  bella  in  vista 
Com  perde  agevolmente  in  un  mattino 
QucI  che'n  raolt'anni  a  gran  pena  s'acquista. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  interrupted  me :  they 
were  those  of  your  dear  brothers,  and  of  the  abbot 
\vho  accompanied  them.  The  latter  pressed  me  to 
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bis  bosom  with  the  tenderness  of  a  participating 
friend,  and  I  could  not  comprehend  how  the  man 
was  able  to  counterfeit  affection  so  naturally.  Unso- 
phisticated joy  impetuously  manifested  itself  in  your 
brothers,  who  embraced  me,  by  turns,  with  extreme 
tenderness. — Is  your  dear  sister  Constance  here,asked 
I  of  the  elder;  yes!  eagerly  answered  both  of  them, 
and  hurried  me  out  of  the  garden.  You  felt  how  I 
trembled  when  pressing  your  hand  to  my  lips.  I 
had  no  words  to  express  my  feelings.  How  happy 
I  was  that  night !  I  saw  you,  1  sat  by  your  side,  I 
listened  attentively  to  you,  and  found  the  same 

friend  whom  I  left  at  S . 

Your  brothers  talked  to  me  about  a  purchase  of 
an  estate  near  P ,  your  country  seat ;  often  re- 
peating that  we  might  then  live  inseparable,  and 
divide  every  pleasure  like  brethren.  Into  what 
pleasing  dreams  was  I  lulled  by  this  fond  conver- 
sation. Next  day  we  proceeded  to  P ,  and 

opened  all  our  hearts  without  restraint.  There  we 
recalled  to  our  mind  all  the  happy  hours  we  had 

enjoyed  at  S ,  and  pictured  out  futurity  with 

the  gayest  colours.  The  abbot  alone  was  silent; 
he  promised  me  to  send  my  carriage  and  horses  to 
Cracow,  but  was  even  then  resolved  to  break  his 
word.  Your  mother  offered  me  3000  florins;  spoke 
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with  goodness  and  confidence;  and  endeavoured  to 
console  me  with  the  assurance  that  all  would  be 
well.  It  was  the  last  time  we  saw  each  other  oil 
equal  terms,  and  perhaps  it  may  ever  continue  so. 
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LETTER  IV. 


Cracow — Its  improvement  under  Austria — Barbarity  and 
lawless  oppression  of  the  Polish  nobles — Laws  of  Poland 
— Anecdote  of  Count  Thiseuhatis — Anarchy  upon  tlie 
entrance  of  the  French — Fertility  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cracow, 


Vienna, 
Souvenez  vous  de  vas  sinctres  amies,  were  your 

last  words  at  my  departure  from  P ;  and  these 

words  are  faithfully  recorded  in  my  heart.  Your 
equipage  brought  me  to  the  stage  of  Yarnowisc; 
where,  taking  horses  and  travelling  all  night,  I  ar- 
rived next  morning  in  Cracow.  The  distance  from 
here  to  Opoezno  is  100  miles;  and  the  stages  are 
Radosyce,  Malagoscz,  Naglowice,Garnowict,  Golcsa, 
and  Iwanowitz,  all  insignificant  places, 

ICracow  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  though  Warsaw,  the  king's  residence, 
reduced  it,  in  after-limes,  to  the  second  order  of 
Polish  towns.  By  the  dismemberment  of  1772,  when 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  partitioned  Poland,  for 
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the  first  time,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Austrian 
dominions;  as  were  the  provinces  of  Gallicia  and 
Lodomiria,  and  the  celebrated  salt-works  of  Bochnia 
and  Wieliczka.* 

Cracow  gained  by  this  incorporation,  as  did 
the  whole  country.  The  anarchy  which  prevailed 
in  Poland,  the  faithlessness  of  her  own  lords, 
who  sold  land  and  crown  to  the  highest  bidder, 
or  took  pensions  from  foreign  courts  to  become 
traitors  to  their  own  country,  prevented  literature 
and  industry  from  rising,  and  opposed  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
Whoever  was  possessed  of  considerable  fortune, 
forsook  his  estates  to  live  at  Warsaw;  where,  by 
continued  excess,  he  could  gain  over  a  number  of 
adherents  from  among  the  petty  nobles,  who  de- 
serted their  villages  to  drink  there  at  his  expence. 
At  their  dietines,  or  general  elections,  they  inva- 
riably returned  that  candidate  to  the  diet  who  was 
the  most  liberal  in  dinners  and  compotations ;  and, 
as  every  nobleman  who  possessed  a  single  ridge  of 
land  had  a  vote  at  the  elections,  the  number  of  beg- 


*  Gallicia  and  Lodomiria  contained,  in  1746,  107  towns* 
201  market  towns,  and  5,900  villages ;  which  were  inhabited 
by  4,358,000  people,  exclusive  of  Bakowina,  whose  inhabi- 
tants amount  to  132,000  souls.  The  salt  exported  from 
Bochnia  and  Wieliczka,  in  1792,  was  valued  at  1,500,000 


gars  of  this  description  was  immense.  The  depart* 
riient  of  Rial ly stock  contained  upwards  of  30,000 
landholders,  whose  possessions  were  so  minute  and 
wretched  that  the  Prussian  board  of  agriculture 
valued  them  at  five  dollars  each.  The  departments 
of  Kalish,  Warsaw,  and  Plock,  were  also  infested 
with  swarms  of  these  noble  mendicants;  as  is  like- 
wise the  present  Austrian  Poland.  The  Russian 
provinces  are  the  worst  of  all. 

These  people  are  so  distracted  with  private  feuds, 
that  a  dietine,  whether  held  in  a  church  or  pri- 
vate building,  seldom  ended  without  some  poor 
soul  being  dispatched.  When  the  poll  began,  and 
the  drunken  crowd  could  not  agree,  they  took  to  their 
rusty  sabres.  The  deputies  always  wanted  money, 
for,  without  profusion,  they  could  effect  nothing  in 
the  diet;  each  of  them  being  obliged  to  keep  an 
open  table  at  Warsaw  for  his  partisans  to  feast 
and  carouse.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  re- 
presentatives so  chosen  were  often  individuals  with- 
out the  least  information,  and  entirely  unable  to 
deliver  themselves  in  a  great  assembly,  where  the 
king  himself  presided.  Their  speeches  were,  there- 
fore, generally  composed  for  them,  and  either  learn- 
ed by  rote,  or  read  to  the  diet.  If  the  manufac- 
tured oration  chanced  to  be  lost,  the  deputy  was 
struck  dumb ;  such  was  the  fate  of  General  Bloc, 
zizewski,  who  knew  he  had  put  his  speech  in 
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his  pocket;  but,  having  obtained  leave  to  speak 
from  the  marshal  of  the  diet,  after  addressing 
the  customary  compliment  to  the  states  of  the 
realm,  he  found,  to  his  great  consternation,  that  he 
had  lost  his  speech.  A  wag  had  stolen  it  from  his 
pocket,  and  the  good  man  remained  dumb. 

To  meet  these  enormous  expences,  the  deputies 
farmed  out  their  estates,  or  mortgaged  them  to  the 
first  comer,  no  matter  on  what  terms,  provided  they 
got  money;  and  with  this  they  went  to  \Varsaw, 
where  it  was  squandered.  The  farmer,  or  mort- 
gagee, the  latter  of  whom,  in  Poland,  is  put  in  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  estate,  quickly  took 
every  advantage,  wasting  the  woods  by  extravagant 
sales,  or  burning  them  into  charcoal  and  potashes, 
stripping  the  bondsmen  of  all  their  goods  and 
chattels,  and  dispersing  them.  In  this  way  they 
generally  exhausted  both  gardens  and  fields ;  gain- 
ed ten  times  the  sum  they  had  advanced;  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  contract,  claimed  double  their 
annual  rent  for  pretended  ameliorations.  Such 
reckless  imprudence  occasioned  a  gradual  fall  of  the 
estates  to  less  than  half  their  value ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  partition  of  Poland,  when  agriculture 
began  to  improve,  that  they  rose  again : — what  had 
formerly  sold  in  the  Prussian  share  for  10,000 
dollars,  then  became  worth  100,000. 

During  the  nominal  independence  of  Poland,  pros- 


petiiy  could  never  become  universal,  because  every 
thing  was  subordinate  to  faction  and  the  arbitrary 
inclinations  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  state.  There 
were  laws,  but  they  were  either  obsolete  or;  ridiculous. 
Trembicki  took  the  trouble  of  making  an  abstract 
from  the  bulk  of  their  constitutions,  in  two  folio 
volumes.  Whoever  is  able  to  read  it,  and  has 
patience  enough  to  do  so,  for  the  compilation  is  in 
Polish  and  barbarous  Latin,  will  be  astonished  at 
the  rudeness  of  Polish  legislature.  A  peasant  was, 
in  ancient  times,  placed  on  a  level  with  the  cattle ; 
if  his  lord  slew  him  he  was  lined  only  100  Polish 
florins.*  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  commoner,  of  course 
even  the  wealthiest  merchant,  gave  the  vilest  noble- 
man, or  caused  him  to  be  given,  a  single  blow  with 
a  cane,  such  an  offence  could  be  expiated  only 
with  the  blood  of  the  offender.  If  any  one  up- 
braided a  nobleman  with  not  being  noble,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  good  the  negative,  if  not,  his  life 
was  forfeited.  If  a  powerful  neighbour  erected  a 
fence  in  the  midst  of  an  unquestionable  meadow  of 
his  weaker  fellow-man,  who  either  knew  it  not,  or 
was  unable  to  make  head  against  the  stronger,  and 
the  fence  remained  three  days  on  the  spot  unmo- 
lested, the  proprietor  of  the  meadow  lost  his  right 

*    £ 2  16s.  sterling. 


by  three  days'  prescription.  Thus  the  Sarmates  used 
each  other.  If,  therefore,  a  grandee  demanded  the 
village  of  his  less  powerful  neighbour,  the  latter  did 
well  to  take  an  indemnity  with  a  good  grace,  otherwise 
he  ran  the  risk  of  being  expelled  his  property  by  force: 
for  instance ;  in  King  Stanislaus  Poniatowski's  reign, 
a  petty  nobleman  having  refused  to  resign  to  Count 
Thisenhaus  his  small  estate,  the  Count  invited  him 
to  dinner,  as  if  desirous  of  amicably  arranging  the 
matter ;  and,  whilst  the  knight,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart  at  such  an  unexpected  honour,  assiduously 
plied  the  bottle,  dispatched  some  hundreds  of 
peasants  with  axes,  ploughs,  and  waggons,  ordering 
the  village,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few  wooden 
buildings,  to  be  taken  asunder,  the  materials  to  be 
carried  away,  and  the  plough  to  be  passed  over  the 
whole.  This  was  done  accordingly ;  and  when,  to- 
wards evening,  the  nobleman  returned  home,  he 
could  find  neither  road,  house,  nor  village.  The 
master  and  his  servant  knew  not  whether  they  were 
dreaming,  or  had  lost  the  power  of  discrimination; 
but  their  surprize  and  agony  were  deemed  so  truly 
humourous,  that  the  whole  court  was  delighted  with 
the  joke. 

No  sooner  had  the  last  war  broken  out,  than,  in 
spite  of  the  French  troops,  anarchy  began  to  reign; 
nobody  would  obey  the  magistrates;  and  they  robbed 
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utid  plundered,  wherever  they  could,  with  impunity,. 
One  Milewski,  a  convicted  impostor,  who  had 
escaped  the  pillory  during  the  Prussian  adminis- 
tration, and  was  now  returned  to  take  upon  himself 
the  command  of  a  Polish  regiment  of  horse,  robbed 
a  chateau,  near  Lenczyc,  whose  owner  was  absent, 
of  a  quantity  of  wearing  apparel,  embroidered 
saddle-cloths,  and  other  trappings ;  and  would  have 
pulled  off  the  very  boots  from  the  steward's  feet, 
but  for  the  general  alarm  which  was  given  at  the 
village.  Mr.  Biederman,  the  farmer-general  of  the 
domain  of  Lasnow,  had  his  house  broke  open  by  a 
band  of  petty  nobles,  who  robbed  him  of  his 
money  and  horses,  and  sheered  off  under  the 
plaudits  of  all  the  noblesse  of  Rawa.  A  farmer- 
general,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lubochnia,  was 
still  worse  treated  by  another  gang,  who  not  only 
robbed  him  of  his  property,  but  dangerously 
wounded  him  in  the  head.  I  myself  saw  the  ban- 
ditti, whose  leader  boasted  of  a  formal  letter  patent 
for  pillage,  which  he  had  received  from  the  magis^ 
trates  of  Petricow. 

Baron  Lada,  a  sensible  and  deserving  man,  who 
was  appointed  prefect  of  the  district  of  Lenczyc, 
both  by  the  French  and  new  Polish  authorities, 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  landholders,  directing 
them  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  extent  of  their  arable  grounds,  to 
meet  the  peremptory  demand  for  the  French  army. 
This  displeased  one  Dombrowski,  of  Nowa-Wies, 
so  much,  that  he  repaired  to  the  prefect-office  in 
Lenczyc,  and  roundly  told  him  he  would  not  obey 
his  orders.  Lada  calmly  replied,  that  in  such  a 
case  he  would  draw  on  himself  the  unpleasing  con- 
sequence of  a  military  execution.  This  threw  Dom- 
browski in  such  a  passion,  that  striking  the  prefect 
in  the  face,  he  knocked  him  down  and  trampled 
upon  him,  whilst  ten  noblemen,  all  in  public  offices, 
quietly  regarded  this  enormity  without  interference. 
The  prefect  made  complaint  to  the  tribunal  at 
Warsaw,  whose  president  and  counsellors  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  title  of  excellency,  though  they 
were  but  rustics,  remarkable  for  gross  ignorance  and 
coarseness  of  manners.  Instead  of  securing  the 
mutineer,  and  proceeding  against  him  by  the  cri- 
minal law,  they  protected  the  ruffian  from  prose, 
cution,  because  poor  Lada  was  innocently  suspected 
to  be  a  secret  partisan  of  the  Prussian  government. 
The  same  worthy  court,  on  the  contrary,  confined  a 
German  gentleman  in  the  fortress  of  Kamnienice, 
and  confiscated  his  estates,  because  he  had  dictated 
the  chastisement  of  a  dozen  smart  lashes  to  a  tur- 
bulent peasant  of  his,  who  had  headed  a  corps  of 
scythe-bearers  during  the  anarchy  under  Kosciusko, 
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Happily,  however,  in  the  midst  of  their  debates, 
this  Nidus  of  barbarians  was  interrupted  by  a  French 
aide-de-camp,  who,  in  the  name  of  Murat,  then  for- 
tunately in  Warsaw,  delivered  a  peremptory  order  to 
the  gaping  excellencies  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to 
their  proceedings,  and  give  an  exact  statement  of 
the  case  to  the  Duke  of  Benevento  ;  by  which  pro- 
ceeding the  persecuted  German  was  saved. 

How  should  the  ruler  of  France  acknowledge 
such  people  an  independent  nation ;  a  firebrand  is 
not  put  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  nor  a  two-edged 
sword  trusted  to  a  madman.  Their  understanding 
must  ripen  before  they  can  be  released  from 
guardianship;  at  present  they  are  nationally  inca- 
pable. This  mental  darkness  is  easily  accounted  for: 
in  Poland  they  know  nothing  of  schools  ;*  the 
people  there  grow  up  as  bountiful  Nature  has 
formed  them.  One  is  astonished  at  seeing  fine 
ladies,  in  fashionable  dresses,  put  crosses  to  a  letter 
or  a  deed,  instead  of  their  signature;  and  yet 
Nature  has  lavished,  on  the  Polish  women,  talents, 


*  The  Prussian  government  was  just  on  the  eve  of 
establishing  a  number  of  schools  in  every  department,  when 
the  last  war  with  France  broke  out  and  defeated  the  pa« 
ternal  care  of  the  king.  The  sovereign  of  Saxony,  however, 
adopted  the  plan  in  part,  and  a  few  schools  have  been  esta- 
blished since  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  fell  to  his  share. 
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graces,  and  charms.  Most  of  the  nobles  can  neither 
read  nor  write ;  but  a  rusty  sabre,  and  a  brace  of 
pistols,  you  are  sure  to  find  with  them.  Such  a 
fellow  is  to  be  trained  to  the  military  profession 
like  a  horse,  that  is — he  must  be  made  to  swim, 
curry,  wipe,  dress,  harness,  and  obey  the  word  of 
command,  with  as  little  reference  to  mind  as  possi- 
ble. Nothing  was  so  ridiculous  as  the  national 
guards ;  they  were  all  noblemen,  who  formed  them- 
selves into  a  body  at  Lenczyc  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  war.  Fellows  with  uncombed  hair,  beards 
unshaven,  and  dirty  hands  and  faces,  were  seated  on 
rough  peasant-horses,  their  saddles  without  stirrups, 
and  altogether  unable  to  manage  the  wretched 
animals,  which  were  as  raw  as  themselves.  One 
had  a  sabre  without  a  sheath :  another  a  sword  with- 
out a  guard,  like  a  butcher's  knife ;  a  third  a  rusty 
rapier ;  a  fourth  a  chequered  lance,  painted  red  and 
white.  Black,  blue,  green,  and  white  pantaloons 
and  breeches,  jackets  and  cassocks,  hats  and  caps, 
were  seen  in  their  ranks,  as  chance  directed :  their 
heels  to  the  horse,  they  kicked  the  wretched  cattle 
in  the  belly,  worrying  them  with  either  hand  by  the 
hempen  bridle,  and  shouting — ' na,  lestia,  naT 

It  was  fortunate  then  for  Gallicia  and  Lodomiria 
that  they  came  so  early  as  1 772  under  the  controul 
of  a  German  prince.  Cracow,  now  the  capital  of 


this  province,  is  the  seat  of  arts,  literature,  and 
commerce,  boasting  of  thriving  manufactories,  ex- 
cellent schools,  and  academical  institutions.  Clean- 
liness, order,  and  wealth,  are  observable  in  all  its 
quarters ;  the  ancient  fortifications  are  demolished  ; 
and  ramparts,  ditches,  and  walls,  have  given  way  to 
pasture  grounds  and  flourishing  gardens.  Upwards 
of  30,000  people  live  in  this  new-modelled  city, 
whose  streets  are  constantly  crowded ;  every  thing 
there  is  cheap  and  in  abundance  ;  the  river  Vistula 
facilitating  the  supply  of  the  market  and  the  sale  of 
the  productions.  The  nobleman,  who  can  no  longer 
think  of  dietines  and  drinking-bouts,  has  turned  a 
good  manager,  and  is  astonished  at  the  opulence  of 
the  villages,  which  formerly  yielded  him  nothing.  It 
is  now  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  landed  proprietors 
of  the  middling  kind,  with  20  or  30,000  florins 
ready  money  in  Vienna  bank-notes.  Since  the  oc- 
cupancy of  this  country  a  whole  generation  have 
died  away;  the  aboriginal  Pole  exists,  of  course, 
only  in  advanced  age ;  the  youth  are  of  German 
education ;  think,  live,  and  act  conformably  to  ra- 
tional principles ;  and  not  a  thought  of  the  former 
government  enters  their  heads. 

Whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lesser  Poland,  in 
the  districts  of  Sandomir  and  Lublin,  eagerly  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  the  French ;  tearing,  at  night,  the 


imperial  arms  from  the  public  offices,  arid  sticking 
up  the  white  eagle  in  their  stead :  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants of  I  he  palatinate  of  Cracow  wondered  at 
this  vertigo  of  liberty,  and  adored  their  sovereign 
Francis.     This  is  natural;   for  they  who  inhabit  a 
neglected  country  and  a  barren  soil,  being  ignorant 
of  what  a  well  regulated  economy  means,  are  gene- 
rally eager  for  anarchy  and  riot:    whilst,    on  the 
contrary,  they  whose  fields  are  carefully  cultivated, 
whose  dwellings  want  neither  convenience  nor  ease, 
and  who  know  the  fruits  and  comforts  of  a  settled 
government,  abhor  whatever  is  likely  to  interrupt  the 
tranquillity  of  their  lives.     This  becomes  more  evi- 
dent immediately  behind  Cracow,where  the  difference 
in  soil  and  cultivation  is  very  striking,  and  where  the 
traveller's  eye  discovers  nothing  but  a  strong  loamy 
ground,  which    continues   by     Skawina,   Breznica, 
and   Zator,   as   far  as   Bialla,    a  frontier-town  of 
Silesia.     Well-built  villages  and  farms,  flourishing 
orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,   luxuriant  meadows 
and  pasture  grounds,   corn  fields  and   patches  of 
rye-grass  and  clover,  smile  on  all  hands;  whilst  the 
roads  abound  with  well-dressed  people,  with  ruddy 
cheeks,  and  eyes  beaming  happiness  and  health. 
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LETTER  V. 


Departure  for  Vienna — Italian  companion — Description  of 
the  country  from  Cracow  to  Vienna — Contrast  between 
its  peaceful  aspect  and  the  devastation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Warsaw — Happiness  and  fertility  of  Moravia— >• 
Austria  less  taxed  than  the  neighbouring  states — Prince 
of  Auersberg. 


Vienna. 

IN  Cracow  I  thought  proper  to  provide  myself 
with  a  passport  for  Vienna,  and  repaired  to  the 
police,  the  director  of  which  proved  to  be  a  very 
polite  man,  but  very  rigid  as  to  formalities.  He 
told  me,  that  it  was  necessary  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  Aboard,  which  would  take  it  into  consideration, 
and  draw  up  the  passport  in  four  or  five  days.  This 
slowness  chagrined  me  so  much  the  more  as  I  had 
no  mind  to  stay  another  night  in  Cracow;  so, 
to  remove  all  obstacles  at  once,  I  went  to 
Count  Wurmoer,  the  civil-governor  of  the  place, 
whose  behaviour  confirmed  what  the  whole  pro- 
vince acknowledges,  that  he  is  distinguished  by 
affability,  information,  and  a  warm  attachment  to 
F3 
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Ins  niaster.  I  waited  on  him  at  eleven,  and  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  his  valet  de  chambre  brought 
me  the  pass  to  my  hotel. 

From  the  Count  I  received  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  Baron  Haym,  the  former  president  of 
the  chamber  of  finances  of  Warsaw,  was  at  Cracow ; 
I  therefore  hastened  to  pay  him  and  his  lady  a  visil. 
Baron  Haym's  house,  in  Warsaw,  was  the  centre  of 
polite  society ;  and,  immediately  after  the  entrance 
of  the  French  into  Poland,  he  rendered  me  a  service 
of  the  utmost  importance.  He  had,  however,  left 
Warsaw  three  months  previous  to  my  departure, 
and  now  waited  here  with  impatience  for  the  end 
of  the  sanguinary  struggle.  At  his  house  I  found 
an  Italian,  who,  for  many  years  past,  had  lived  at 
Warsaw ;  he  had  alighted  in  Cracow  at  the  same 
inn  with  me,  and  came  in  the  afternoon  to  propose 
accompanying  me  to  Vienna.  As  this  saved  m« 
half  the  expence  of  the  journey,  I  accepted  his 
offer  without  hesitation,  but  afterwards  had  reason 
to  repent  having  ventured,  with  an  utter  stranger, 
on  such  a  distant  excursion.  This  person  was  one 
of  those  headstrong  pedants  who,  combining  a  bad 
taste  with  learning,  censure  whatever  is  not  stamped 
with  their  approbation,  and  take  it  vehemently  amiss 
if  you  are  of  a  different  opinion.  French,  he  spoke 
badly,  and  Polish  still  worse;  yet  he  would  not 
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converse  in  his  mother-tongue,  though  it  was  the 
only  one  which  he  understood  tolerably.     This  was 
very  disagreeable  to  me,  because  his  ideas  assumed 
such  a  strange  dress  in  the  foreign  idiom,  that  I  was 
under  the  necessity    of  half-guessing  his  meaning. 
I  do  not  like  to  speak  Italian,  was  his  constant  re- 
ply,  because  no   one   understands   it  but   myself: 
this  was,  at  least,  very  arrogant.     In   speaking  of 
Italian  literature,  I  happened  to  undervalue  Ariosto, 
and  extol  Tasso  and  Guarini ;  and  found  I  could  not 
have  wounded  him  more  sensibly.      He  fell  with 
fury  upon  my  criticism,  calling  Ariosto  the  prince  of 
poetry  ;  his  wild  imagination  the  brightest  spark  of 
genius;  and  his  tales,  interwoven  a  thousand  times 
in  each  other,  a  happy  variety  of  ideas.     You  have 
read  those  works,  and  may  decide  between  us ;  but 
whichsoever  was  right  he  could  listen  to  nothing 
with  patience,   and  at  last  became  so  insufferable 
to  me  that  I  determined  to  leave  him  at  Bruiin. 
Chance,  however,  avenged  me  on  him  sooner;  for 
the  postillion,   as  well  as  ourselves,  having  fallen 
asleep  in  the  night,  during  our  descent  from  a  moun- 
tain in  the  neighbourhood  of   Brumi,  the  unruly 
horses  set  off  full  speed,  overset  the  carriage,  and 
threw  Ariosto 's  champion,  very  unpoetically,  into  a 
ditch  by  the  way-side;  whilst  I,  with  the  airiness  of 
Guarini's  spirit,  jumped  out  of  the  chariot. 


from  Cracow  to  Vienna  the  post-horses  are, 
sometimes,  indeed  too  good.  The  road  is  kept  in 
excellent  repair,  though  it  partly  runs  along  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  which  divide  Hungary  from 
Gallicia  and  Lodomiria,  and  partly  touches  the  foot 
of  Tablunka,  The  inns  and  post-houses  are  ex- 
cellent ;  the  accommodation  is  every  where  good ; 
and  the  charges  are  reasonable.  In  short,  in  this 
former  Poland,  you  easily  discover  the  paternal  care 
of  the  Austrian  monarchs,  who  always  were  fathers 
to  their  people.  I  can,  without  exaggeration,  assure 
you,  that  from  Cracow  to  Vienna,  along  the  extent 
of  300  miles,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  spot  of  barren 
or  ungenial  soil.  Stiria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola, 
are  equally  well  cultivated  and  fertile ;  but  particu- 
larly Hungary  and  Moravia:  and,  as  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  on  an  area  of  10,936  German  square 
miles,  numbers  24  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  with 
an  annual  income  of  110  millions  of  florins,  can 
keep  an  army  of  340,000  men,  it  must  be  ranked 
among  the  most  flourishing,  powerful,  and  happy 
empires  of  Europe.* 

So  soon  as  you  reach  Bialla  you  are  on  the 
frontier  of  Austrian  Silesia.  Here,  with  the  here- 


*  This  statement  was  made  previously  to  the  peace  of 
Vicuna,  in  1310. 
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ditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh,  com- 
mences a  terrestrial  Paradise,  where  the  prosperity 
of  many  centuries  is  increased  by  every  new  monarch 
that  ascends  the  throne.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
enchanted  with  the  sight  of  this  happy  country ;  at 
least  it  was  particularly  the  case  with  me,  so  sudden- 
ly passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Six 
months  ago  I  was  surrounded  with  numberless 
armies,  and  saw  nothing  but  muskets,  swords,  guns, 
and  ammunition-waggons :  all  the  inns  from  Posen 
to  Warsaw  were  deserted,  their  windows  broken, 
and  doors  unhinged  and  burnt.  From  the  villages 
the  peasants  were  scared  away,  and  their  untenanted 
houses  haunted  by  straggling  soldiers;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  sown  fields  from  the 
beaten  road,  they  were  so  trodden  down:  all  the 
fences  were  pulled  down,  the  garden-pailings  de- 
stroyed, the  fruit-trees  felled  and  burnt  for  fire-wood. 
Now  I  am  in  a  happy  peace-blest  land,  at  a  season 
when  all  nature  awakes  from  her  long  sleep — in  the 
last  days  of  the  month  of  May.  Picturesque  land- 
scapes; farms  and  country-houses  peeping  from 
amongst  the  thickets ;  maidens  dressed  plain,  but 
with  taste;  and  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
health  and  prosperity  imprinted  on  their  brows, 
delight  the  traveller's  eye  on  all  sides;  whilst  the 
notes  of  the  peasant's  fiddle,  and  the  sound  of  the 
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echoing  horn,  charm  his  ear.  This  scene  of  rural 
felicity  made  the  deepest  impression  on  me,  and  I 
never  felt  the  force  of  contrast  so  strongly  before. 

Thus  delighted,!  passed  through  Bielitz,  Skotshau, 
and  Teschen,  and  arrived  on  the  confines  of  Mora- 
via, near  the  town  of  Friedeck,  where  the  abundance 
of  the  country  still  more  surprized  me.  What  a 
blest  and  fruitful  soil!  The  undulating  corn-fields 
promised  the  richest  crops,  their  stalks  could  scarce- 
ly support  the  burden  of  their  ears;  meadows 
decked  with  flowers;  blooming  clover  and  lucerne 
patches;  orchards  and  kitchen  gardens  in  luxuriant 
vegetation;  houses  handsome  and  convenient,  no  more 
the  hovels  of  poor  bondsmen,  but  the  dwellings  of 
the  richest  peasantry  in  the  world.  On  entering  one 
of  them  I  was  truly  surprized  with  the  cleanliness 
and  elegance  which  therein  prevailed.  Windows 
hung  with  snow-white  curtains;  sophas  and  chairs 
stuffed  with  horsehair;  tables  smooth  and  polished 
as  glass ;  floors  white  and  even,  as  if  new  planed ; 
the  farmer  dressed  in  the  country  fashion,  but  cloth 
and  linen  excellent ;  and  the  servants  at  work,  but 
as  cleanly  as  if  it  had  been  Sunday.  These  are  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  abolition  of  vassalage,  which 
the  Austrian  monarchs  effected  long  ago  by  their 
own  impulse,  and  without  a  precedent  from  abroad. 
Tin?  attachment  of  the  subject  to  the  sovereign  is 


here  almost  unexampled;  Francis  II.  is  perfectly 
adored :  the  farmers  and  peasants  speak  of  him  as 
of  a  beloved  father;  and,  without  reluctance,  pay 
before  hand  every  tax  he  lays  upon  them. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  French  emperor,  when  at 
Schoenbrunn,  said  to  one  of  his  officers,  who,  to  his 
question — "Which  monarch  now  was  the  happiest!" 
answered — "Napoleon!"  "No,  it  is  Francis,  for 
he  is  adored  by  his  people !"  He  learnt,  in  a  few 
days,  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  Austrians; 
and  to  feel,  that  not  laurels,  but  the  love  of  a  free 
and  grateful  people,  is  the  greatest  felicity  of  a 
sovereign. 

With  what  goodness  the  officer  on  duty  at  the 
gate  of  Olmutz  offered  me  his  services,  on  hearing 
that  I  was  coming  from  the  Prussian  territory ;  with 
what  participation  the  governor  of  the  place  listened 
to  my  accounts  of  the  advantages  obtained  over  the 
French  by  the  combined  Russian  and  Prussian  army, 
though  with  torrents  of  blood ;  and  with  what  kind- 
heartedness  he  shared  in  my  painful  feelings  at  so 
much  loss  and  distress.  Such  was  the  sympathy 
of  this  generous  nation ;  who,  in  its  bloody  struggle 
with  an  insatiable  conqueror,  in  vain  implored 
the  aid  of  Prussia,  whose  imbecile  ministers  foolishly 
sought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Brandenburgh's  great- 
ness on  the  ruin  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  at  a  time 


when  their  only  thought  ought  to  have  been  to 
support  and  assist  its  opposition  to  that  overbearing 
power;  which,  like  an  impetuous  torrent  breaking 
through  its  mounds,  threatened  to  overflow  the  whole 
of  Germany. 

Near  Poseritz  I  left  the  fatal  field  of  Austerlitz 
on  my  left,  and  found  not  a  vestige  of  the  calamities 
of  war  at  Brunn,  though  it  was  the  longest  pester- 
ed with  Frenchmen.  The  fortifications  of  this  town 
being  now  dismantled,  the  place  is  entirely  open. 

The  Moravian  towns  cannot  well  please  him  who 
has  seen  something  better,  or  whose  eyes  love  fair 
proportions.  Their  houses  are  unsightly  piles,  with 
continued  piazzas  or  arcades,  supported  by  clumsy 
buttresses  instead  of  columns.  This  species  of  defect, 
however,  you  will  easily  overlook  on  seeing  their 
tenants  live  happy  in  their  tasteless  dwellings,  which 
they  built,  not  for  ostentation,  but  convenience ;  and 
whose  porticos,  how  little  soever  they  display  of 
architectural  beauty,  afford  the  same  advantage  with 
the  magnificent  colonnades  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  by  giving  shelter  from  sunshine  and  rain. 

Near  Nicolsburg  I  arrived  on  the  frontier  of 
Austria  proper,  and  there  found  the  vine  cultivated. 
The  care  and  patience  with  which  the  tendrils  are 
pruned,  propped,  and  fostered,  are  indescribable;  but 
their  tufted  branches  promised  to  return  plenty  and 
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abundance ;  a  warm  spring  had  opened  every  bud, 
and  the  laborious  vine-dresser  looked  forward  to  a 
thousand-fold  reward  of  his  industry. 

Nothing  is  prettier  than  the  villages  about  Nicols- 
burg,  whence  you  proceed  by  Poistorf,  Wilfersdorf, 
Gaunersdorf,  Woehersdorf,  and  Stammers,  to  Vienna. 
The  traveller  conceives  himself  continually  riding 
through  towns  and  townlets,  so  stately  are  their 
houses,  painted  within  and  without.  Their  windows 
are  of  the  finest  plate-glass,  and  when  open,  pro- 
vided with  hair-cloth  frames,  which  prevent  the  flies 
and  gnats  from  entering  into  the  room ;  thus  these 
happy  villagers  know  how  to  unite  cleanliness  with 
freshness  of  air  and  freedom  from  insects.  On  the 
windows  are  generally  perceived  two  branches  of 
vine,  crossed,  a  token  that  the  tenant  has  a  vineyard 
and  \vine  of  his  own. 

At  every  inn,  how  small  soever,  you  find  well' 
furnished  apartments,  clean  table-linen  and  sheets, 
and  excellent  beds  ;  the  floors  are  without  a  stain ; 
and  the  green  blinds,  on  the  outside  of  the  case- 
ments, keep  oft*  the  scorching  sun.  Whatever  you 
want  is  readily  provided,  every  thing  being  served 
on  china;  the  coffee  and  chocolate  are  excellent,  and 
uncommonly  cheap. 

There  is  here  such  a  profusion  of  plate,  that  one 
fancies  the  tax  on  it  had  only  been  imagined.  This 
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duty  occasioned  much  obloquy  abroad,  particularly 
in  the  palatinates  of  Lublin  and  Sandomir;  but 
against  \vhat  would  not  the  turbulent  Poles  exclaim. 
Austria  pays  not  near  so  many  taxes  as  Bavaria  and 
France ;  the  former  contains,  upon  an  area  of 
1500  German  square  miles,  3,100,000  inhabitants, 
and  has  an  income  of  2,000,000  florins  per  annum.* 
On  balancing  the  extent  of  ground  and  population 
of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  they  appear  equal;  but 
the  revenues  of  Bavaria,  if  taken  in  gross,  surpass 
those  of  the  Austrian  state  by  a  quarter.  It  does 
not,  therefore,  follow  that  the  Bavarian  subjects  are 
oppressed,  for  they  do  not  complain ;  but  it  affords 
a  proof  that  the  system  of  taxation  in  Austria  is 
not  near  so  much  stretched  as  in  other  well-regulated 
countries. 

From  Stammersdorf  I  entered  Vienna  by  a  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  which  was  so  badly  defended  by 
the  Prince  of  Auersberg,  in  1805.  It  was  then 
covered  with  straw  and  wreaths  of  pitched  cord ; 
had  the  prince  caused  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  the 
disaster  at  Austerlitz  would  not  have  occurred,  and 
many  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  lives 
would  have  been  saved.  It  is  inconceivable  how  an 


*  Not  including  the  acquisitions  which  Bavaria  made  io 
1810,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Vienna* 
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officer,  who  is  bound  implicitly  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  his  superiors,  could  have  been  induced,  by 
forged  'letters  and  the  barefaced  assertions  of  the 
French  generals,  that  an  armistice  had  been  already 
agreed  upon,  and  the  peace  as  good  as  concluded, 
to  let  them  pass  over  the  bridge.  Two  \ears  con- 
finement in  a  fortress  cannot  heal  the  wounds  which 
his  infatuation  has  inflicted  on  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy. 


LETTER  VI. 


Vienna— Feast  of  Corpus  Domini—  Letters  from  Warsaw — 
Author's  anxiety — Writes  to  Napoleon — Les  ttudes  ties 
exiUs — Amgraben — St.  Stephen's  Square — Popnlousness 
of  Vienna— The  Prater— The  Augai  ten— Imperial  Li- 
brary, &c.  &c. 


Vienna. 

I  HAVE  now  been  eight  days  in  Vienna,  but  in 
the  most  gloomy  frame  of  mind  in  the  world.  It 
is  impossible  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  idea  of 
being  at  such  a  distance  from  you,  and  perhaps 
separated  from  my  friends  for  ever.  Indeed  I  as- 
siduously try  to  postpone  the  unhappy  conviction ; 
and,  by  writing  every  day,  and  depicting  to  you  my 
feelings  and  apprehensions,  endeavour  to  forget  the 
immense  interval  that  divides  us. 

Yesterday  the  corpus-domini  feast  was  celebrated 
here,  I  therefore  went  out  to  see  the  city  in  its 
festival  splendour.  What  a  crowd !  I  did  not  walk, 
I  was  carried  along.  I  saw  more  than  forty  thousand 


faces,  but  alas !  not  one  among  them  discovered  to 
me  the  features  of  an  acquaintance.  You  cannot 
imagine  the  pang  which  this  reflection  excites  in  my 
bosom.  Must  I  then  leave  my  friends,  and  all 
that  is  dearest  to  my  heart,  to  wander  solitary  and 
forlorn,  like  an  exile  among  strangers? 

Three  letters  from  Warsaw,  which  I  found  here, 
have  still  more  increased  my  sorrows.  They  speak 
of  a  projected  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the 
absentees,  and  caution  me  against  General  Z — ;  but, 
alas !  too  late,  as  I  now  really  do  not  know  what  to 
do  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  my  property.  Two  days  ago 
I  was  introduced  to  Count  Stadion,  the  prime- 
minister  of  the  emperor,  who  enjoys  his  master's 
unbounded  confidence.  I  frankly  told  him  my  si- 
tuation, and  ventured  to  lay  claim  to  his  assistance 
in  extricating  my  fortune  from  the  rapacious  hands 
of  our  enemy.  He  displayed  much  goodness,  pitied, 
and  offered  me  his  services  at  Vienna;  but,  as 
to  the  main  point,  was  sorry  to  decline  any  inter, 
ference,  because  his  monarch  observed  a  strict  neu- 
trality in  the  present  war.  He,  however,  advised 
me  to  write  to  Napoleon,  offering  to  forward  iny 
letter  by  the  first  courier  that  was  to  carry  the 
court-dispatches  to  Warsaw.  As  I  had  conceived 
the  same  idea,  and  already  prepared  the  letter,  I 
delivered  it  to  him,  and  soon  after  was  informed 
G3 
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that  a  state-messenger  hud  taken  it  with  him,  which 
has  eased  my  heart,  and  I  begin  to  breathe  with 
more  freedom.*  Lady  Hay  in  has  also  arrived  here 
with  her  family,  and  has  kindly  invited  me  to  see, 
with  her,  the  treasures  of  art,,  with  which  this 
capital  abounds;  and  facetiously  calls  our  excur- 
sions— les  eludes  des  exiles.  May  not  this  jest  turn 
out,  in  the  end,  a  melancholy  truth. 

The  city  itself  is  not  near  so  pleasant  as  its  suburbs; 
the  streets  being  partly  irregular,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  ancient  towns.  One  of  the  most  frequented 
is  that  called  Amgraben ;  where,  in  the  evening,  you 
will  find  the  flagged  foot-path  crowded  with  beauty. 
Chairs  are  ranged  to  chairs,  on  which  a  mixed  com- 
pany is  seated,  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  evening 
air,  and  partaking  of  lemonade  and  delicious  ices. 
In  the  centre  of  the  market  place  are  erected  booths, 
open  in  front,  and  brilliantly  illuminated;  in  which 
the  people  of  the  lower  classes  assemble,  and  exhibit 
a  singularly  grotesque  picture.  The  street  which 
extends  from  here  to  the  castle  gate,  is  straight,  and 
wide,  and  bordered  on  either  side  with  elegantly 
iitted-np  shops;  Carnther-street,  however,  is  the 
liveliest  of  all,  because  the  court-theatre  is  at  the 
Bottom  of  it. 

*  I  never  received  an  answer. 
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Hundreds  of  carriages  roll  along  it  continually;  and, 
as  long  as  I  lived  at  the  Wild-Man  hotel,  which 
stands  in  it,  I  never  had  a  chance  of  sleep  until  long 
after  midnight. 

St.  Stephen's-square  is  spacious  but  irregular;  in 
its  centre  stands  the  ancient  cathedral ;  its  lofty 
tower,  like  a  colossus  overtopping  the  highest  build- 
ings of  the  metropolis.  From  here  a  street  winds 
to  the  Prater,  past  Muller's  cabinet,  which  is  crowd- 
ed with  myriads  of  people  from  morning  to  night. 
Properly  speaking,  there  is  not  a  spot  in  Vienna 
but  what  is  crowded,  partly  owing  to  the  con- 
siderable population  of  the  metropolis;  which,  in- 
dependantly  of  an  average  number  of  40,000 
strangers,  amounts  to  upwards  of  200,000  souls, 
and  partly  to  the  innumerable  shops  which  line  the 
streets,  and  draw  numbers  of  customers  and  idlers. 
Every  shop  has  its  particular  sign,  even  the  apo- 
thecaries and  booksellers  not  excepted;  and  some 
of  the  symbols  and  inscriptions  are  exceedingly 
strange.  This  custom  was,  perhaps,  adopted  to 
enable  the  common  people  to  make  out  a  house  or 
shop  before  they  could  read ;  and  may,  originally, 
have  answered  the  purpose;  but  now,  when  the 
generality  of  people  can  read,  and  the  same  signs 
are  so  often  repeated,  the  numbers  of  the  houses, 


and  the  names  of  the  streets,  are  far  safer  guides. 
Thus,  the  Black  Eagle  is  seen,  in  Vienna,  upwards 
of  ten  times ;  and  the  Five  Deaths'  Heads ;  no  very 
pleasing  designation,  I  met  with  more  than  once. 

The  pavement  is  excellent ;  in  this  respect  every 
wish  is  anticipated.  It  is  made  with  square  flags,  in 
regular  compartments,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  streets 
are  contrived  grated  apertures,  which  communicate 
with  the  sewers  below;  so  that  the  water  being  easily 
passed  off,  you  can,  after  eight  days  rain,  walk  in 
the  streets  of  Vienna  without  wetting  your  feet. 
These  people  like  cleanliness  in  the  highest  degree ; 
I  often  see  well-dressed  shopwomen  take  a  broom 
in  their  hand,  and  sweep  the  pavement  before  their 
door;  and,  on  a  hot  day,  sprinkle  the  street  with 
water,  which  cools  the  air  and  keeps  down  the  dust. 

I  live  now  in  Singer-street,  where  I  have  taken 
furnished  apartments.  The  monthly  rent  for  three 
well-furnished  rooms  and  a  chamber  for  my  servant, 
is  only  I/.  l6s. — cheap  indeed.  My  landlord  is  a 
good-natured  man,  and  Mrs.  HennigshofF,  his  wife, 
a  polite  woman.  She  possesses  a  select  library 
of  French,  German,  English,  and  Italian  books; 
the  use  of  which  she  had  the  goodness  to  offer 
me.  I  have,  besides,  hired  a  well-toned  piano 
for  16«.  a-month;  and  thus  iny  little  economy  is 
arranged. 
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The  promenades  here  are  very  interesting;  at 
their  head  stands  the  Prater.  Do  not  expect  any 
thing  artificial — shubbcries,  grottos,  cascades,  or 
fountains;  there  is  nothing  but  beautiful  nature,  ar- 
ranged into  more  regular  forms  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Fancy  to  yourself  a  fine  grove  of  wood,  intersected  by 
shady  walks,  and  diversified  by  lawns  and  grass-plots, 
with  neat  cottages  and  flower-gardens  around ;  then 
you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  Prater.  But  what 
gives  the  greatest  interest  to  this  park  is  the  great 
assemblage  of  human  beings,  which,  particularly  on 
Sundays,  move  here  in  picturesque  masses.  The 
whole  suburb  of  Leopoldstadt,  which  consists  of 
one  principal  street,  is  then  filled  with  carriages, 
gigs,  barouches,  and  people  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back ;  and  unique  and  unparalleled  is  the  scene 
which  bursts  upon  your  sight  when  you  enter 
the  park.  An  interminable  carpet,  embroidered 
with  gold,  silver,  and  chequered  flowers,  seems  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  principal  avenue.  The  heads 
of  the  grand  assembly,  which  often  exceeds  30,000 
people,  moving  between  the  verdure  of  the  trees, 
interspersed  with  the  gold-embroideied  caps,  worn 
by  the  inferior  class  of  women  as  a  lasting  orna- 
ment of  their  rank,  and  which  shine  refulgent  in  the 
rays  cf  the  sun,  present  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  enlivening  spectacles  imaginable.  The  body  of 
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people  disperse  in  all  directions,  but  most  of  them 
flock  to  the  carousals,  -which  are  much  like  the 
round-abouts  at  an  English  fair.  In  a  wooden 
rotunda  is  fixed  a  circular  scaffold,  round  a  move- 
able  cylinder;  which,  by  an  apparatus  under  ground, 
can  at  pleasure  be  turned  quick  or  slow.  Its  peri- 
phery is  set  out  with  gigs,  chariots,  and  horses, 
which  young  and  old  eagerly  mount  to  be  whirled 
round,  for  two  pence  a  whole  hour*  The  one 
laughs,  the  other  sings,  the  third  eats  in  his  vehicle, 
every  one  is  at  ease,  while  brisk  music  keeps  the 
machine  in  time*  It  is  exceedingly  droll  to  see  girls 
seated  on  horseback  composedly  knit  their  stockings, 
or  old  people  crack  their  whips,  as  if  to  give  more 
pliancy  to  the  legs  of  their  wooden  steeds. 

On  proceeding  further,  a  thing  like  a  sentry-box 
starts  up;  this  is  the  scene  of  action  of  Punch  and 
his  wife,  whose  antics  keep  the  gaping  crowd 
in  a  continual  rocr,  and  each  of  them  readily  give 
their  penny.  We  next  come  to  a  panorama  where, 
for  sixpence,  you  may  see  the  whole  City  of  Prague, 
with  Mount  Ziska,  and  John  Nepomuc  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Maldaw.  Crowds  of  people  flock  to 
gel  a  peep  of  Bohemia's  capital,  without  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  journey.  Close  by  is  pitched  a  tent, 
with  refreshments,  where  a  chequered  assembly  at- 
tend with  great  earnestness;  for  no- where  are  the 
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public  greater  epicures  than  at  Vienna.  The 
Prater  is  filled  with  restorateurs,  confectioners, 
coffetiers,  and  all  those  people  who  administer  to 
others'  appetites  and  to  their  own  purses ;  whose 
stores  are  deposited  in  neat  cottages,  tastefully  fitted 
up.  Whenever  a  firework  is  played  ofT,  which  hap- 
pens very  often,  the  whole  plain  is  covered  with 
people ;  to  force  your  way  through  the  crowd  is 
impossible ;  you  are  carried  along,  and  thus  pushed 
out  of  the  park. 

If  you  pass  out  by  the  Scotch-gate,  traversing  the 
Freyung,  a  market-place,  and  then  a  wood  depot, 
near  the  glacis,  you  arrive  at  an  avenue,  which  will 
lead  you  to  the  Augarten.  This  park  is,  upon  the 
whole,  more  artificial  than  the  Prater;  but  its 
greatest  beauty  is  the  Danube,  which,  in  the  back- 
ground, rolls  through  enchanting  banks  on  either 
side.  Numberless  paths,  walks,  and  lines,  cross 
each  other  in  all  directions ;  the  air  is  balmy  and 
refreshing  ;  scattered  seats  invite  you  to  repose ;  and 
a  semi-circular  green  surrounds  the  garden-house, 
which,  being  provided  with  rows  of  chairs  and 
tables,  you  may  there  take  refreshments  and  rest 
yourself  under  the  shade  of  the  most  beautiful  lime- 
trees  in  the  world.  Mr.  Jani,  the  court-traiteur,  as 
he  styles  himself,  has  here  fitted  up  a  number  of 
apartments,  where  excellent  dinners  and  suppers  are 


served  up,  the  attendance  being  numerous  and 
splendid.  This  park,  however,  is  not  near  so  much 
resorted  to  as  the  Prater,  in  consequence  of  its 
great  distance  from  the  town,  which  wearies  out 
the  pedestrian,  and  exposes  him  to  the  most  terrible 
clouds  of  dust  imaginable. 

The  third  promenade  is  upon  the  bastion  neat 
the  Carnther-gate ;  you  must  literally  mount  to  it 
by  a  staircase.  Except  a  delightful  prospect  over 
the  suburb  on  the  Vienna,  so  called  from  a  streamlet 
which  crosses  it,  there  is  nothing  to  attract  the  eye ; 
yet  the  ruling  taste  of  the  public  has  brought  it  in 
vogue  as  the  latest  evening  walk.  Music,  refresh- 
ments, the  tight  and  the  slack  rope,  and  other 
divertisemeuts,  are  not  wanting;  for,  at  Vienna,  the 
public  will  enjoy  themselves  and  be  amused. 

But  let  us  wave  these  numerous  places  of  resort, 
and  pass  to  objects  which  interest  the  mind  alone ; 
foremost  among  which  stands  the  imperial  library  in 
Joseph's  square.  The  saloon  has  a  grand  character, 
and  its  beautiful  nave  attracts  the  eye  by  the  vivid- 
ness of  its  fresco  paintings;  the  chief  treasure,  how- 
ever, are  the  books,  the  number  of  which  amounts 
to  300,000,  and  is  every  year  increased,  by  a 
permanent  fund  for  that  purpose.  A  distinct  room 
contains  a  precious  collection  of  manuscripts ;  some 
of  which  arc  written  on  papyrs,  which  much  re* 
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senibVes  coarse  paper,  except  that  the  fibres  of  the 
plant  are  visible.  Besides  palm-leaves  and  parch- 
ment, this  ancient  writing  inalerial  was  used  in 
Europe  till  our  present  paper  was  discovered;  the 
inventor  of  which,  ungrateful  history  has  left  unre- 
corded. There  are  also  specimens  of  the  wax- 
tablets  of  the  Romans,  composed  of  slender  board?, 
in  the  form  of  a  pocket-book,  coated  with  soft  wax, 
on  which  tiiat  people  engraved  their  letters  wiih  u 
pointed  style,  effacing  them  when  necessary,  by 
smoothing  the  surface  with  the  handle,  which  was 
made  flat  for  that  purpose.  There  is  also  a  Roman 
law-table  of  bronze,  containing  diilVient.  police  or- 
dinances, and  a  large  hieroglyphic  roll  from  Mexico, 
chiefly  consisting  of  very  strange  figures  of  men, 
animals,  and  plants.  Much  light  has  been  thrown 
o«  the  symbolical  correspondence  and  records  of 
the  Mexicans,  by  the  indefatigable  traveller  Hum- 
boldt,  all  which  tends  to  prove  the  importance  of 
that  step  in  the  human  progress-  which  substitutes 
characters  for  sounds,  instead  of  perceptions.  You 
know,  from  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
•ihat,on  Cortes  land  ing,  the  nativesdispatched  a  courier 
to  their  emperor  Montezuma,  willi  a  letter  of  this 
kind,  depicturing  the  Spanish  ships,  with  their  men, 
&>gs,  horses,  and  every  thing  most  re.'narkahle  to 
tlitiii.  VviiLuut  the  personal  assistance  of  the  flios- 
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§enger,  how  imperfect  must  have  been  the  infhrma- 
tion.  The  Mexican  representations  are,  indeed,  ex- 
tit  mely  rude;  but,  had  the  pictures  been  finished, 
the  poor  sovereign  would  still  have  known  less  of 
the  strangers  than  a  single  page  of  letter-press  would 
have  conveyed  to  the  most  ignorant  individual  who 
.had  been  taught  to  understand  it.  Two  very  curious 
prayer-books  were  likewise  shewn  to  me,  both 
existing  testimonies  of  the  inexhaustible  patience  of 
man.  One  is  the  performance  of  a  German  monk, 
xv ho  wrote  it  with  so  much  precision,  from  beginning 
to  end,  you  would  take  an  oath  that  it  was  printed. 
All  its  margins  are  ornamented  in  the  style  of  Ara- 
besques :  apes,  saints,  flowers,  deaths'  heads,  dogs, 
and  parrots,  being  linked  together  in  the  strangest 
manner  imaginable;  but  the  vividness  of  the  colours, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  stand  the  test  of  time, 
must  excite  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  This 
work  could  not  have  been  completed  in  less  than 
thirty  years,  however  assiduous  the  writer  ;  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  super-human  patience,  if  not 
apathy,  of  the  pious  father.  Professor  Petrossi, 
the  librarian,  told  me,  that  the  French  officers, 
when  at  Vienna,  exclaimed,  at  the  sight  of  this 
prayer-book  —  Jlfaul  elrt  allcmandpourfairt  cela  : 
and  they  were  right. 

The  German  monks  had  a  particular  knack  at 


illuminating  the  initials  in  all  books  which  were' 
printed,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  printing.  Tin's 
was  a  suitable  pastime  for  the  idle  men,  who  knew 
w>t  how  to  employ  themselves  better.  Another 
prayer-book,  by  the  same  hand,  though  smaller  and 
mure  elegant,  shows  what  presents  it  was  fashionable 
to  offer  the  fair  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  wa-J 
a  gift  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  his  mistress, 
with  a  Irillel-deuXy  which  he  wrote  on  the  last  page, 
concluding  with  these  imperial  words: — 

"  Je  suis  votre  bon  maitre, 

"CHARLES  QLIIST." 

This  style  of  superscription  is  so  Turkish  that  it 
might  have  been  adopted  by  Mahomet  II. 

In  a  third  room  are  arranged  the  incunabula, 
meaning  books  printed  within  the  period  of  about 
150  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  press.  By 
these  early  specimens  the  curious  enquirer  is  enabled 
to  contemplate,  at  one  view,  the  rapid  progress  of  an 
art  so  useful  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  man,  and 
so  operative  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind.  As  for 
the  rest,  the  library  contains  books  in  all  languages, 
scarce  and  correct  editions,  and  particularly  the  most 
excellent  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

On  leaving  the  library  you  cross  Jcseph's- 
H2 
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square  to  tlie  Treasury  and  Museum.  The  first 
contains  a  great  many  gold  and  silver  vessels,  of 
curious  workmanship ;  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubie% 
aquamarmas,  hyacinths,  and  chrysolites,  of  scarce 
size  and  lustre,  partly  loose  and  partly  set  in  rings ; 
necklaces,  diadems,  crosses,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments ;  a  worid  of  oriental  pearls,  especially  on 
the  baby-clothes  of  Maria  Theresa,  which  are  s>o 
covered  with  them  as  to  leave  the  velvet  scarcely 
discernable,  A  great  number  of  clocks,  admirably 
wrought  in  gold  and  silver;  and  a  variety  of  inge- 
nious performances  in  ivory,  are  also  shewn  to  you ; 
with  a  wonderfully  pretty  tortoise-shell  violin ;  and 
an  astonishing  number  of  small  and  large  jugs, 
basins,  cups,  and  other  vessels,  made  out  of  a 
variety  of  precious  stones,  as  the  beautifully-veined 
agate,  the  coral,  the  .jasper,  the  cornelian,  the 
eastern  alabaster,  the  lapis  lazuli,  the  iine-grained 
grey  granite,  the  rasso  autico,  and  the  crystal. 

The  Museum  containing  the  scarcest  antiques,  is 
still  more  interesting.  Two  well-informed  men,  pro- 
fessors Neurnan  and  Gruber,  show  them  to  strangers 
with  much  readiness  and  politeness.  1  have  in  ge- 
neral observed,  that  the  public  functionaries  lure, 
particularly  those  who  are  entrusted  with  valuable 
cabinets,  unite  good  manners  and  civility  with  learn- 
ing. It  seems  as  if  they  imitated  the  politest  court 
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of  Europe,  and  a  monarch  the  very  model  of 
courtesy  and  urbanity.  The  largest  piece  of  antique 
sculpture  is  a  marble  sarcophagus,  with  masterly 
basso-relievos  on  its  four  sides,  representing  a  com- 
bat between  the  Amazons  and  their  male  enemies. 
You  know  the  story  of  these  husbandless  viragos, 
as  transmitted  to  ns  by  the  Greeks.  They  report 
that  the  Amazon  state  had  been  ruled  by  women, 
who,  having  banished  their  men  their  kingdom,  per- 
mitted them  to  return  only  once  a-year,  to  prevent 
tiie  total  extinction  of  their  race.  The  male  infants 
these  mild  personages  are  said  to  have  killed  or 
maimed  at  their  birth  ;  the  females,  on  the  contrary, 
they  carefully  brought  up,  training  them  to  the  arts 
of  war,  and  burning  their  right  breasts  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  to  make  them  more  expert  at  the  bow. 
The  hitter  part,  however,  is  untrue ;  as  antiquity  has 
handed  them  down  to  us,  with  both  breasts,  in 
various  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  The  Grecians,  whose 
fertile  imaginations  most  likely  created  these  heroines, 
very  ungallantly  take  the  credit  of  exterminating 
them  also.  History  mentions  three  queens  in  par- 
ticular ;  Antiopa,  Hypolite,  and  Penlhesilea. — 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  captured  the  first,  «ml 
Theseus  the  second,  who  was  married  to  her  con- 
queror. Penthesilea  perished  in  the  siege  of  Troy. 
On  the  sarcophagus  the  Amazons  are  represented 
H  3  • 


on  horseback,  with  weapons  in  their  hands.  The 
attitude  of  the  heroines  and  their  horses  is  excellent: 
one  of  them  tumbles  with  her  steed,  the  other 
transfixes  her  enemy  with  her  lance.  A  Scythian 
jumping  on  the  horse's  croup  of  a  third,  passes  his 
powerful  arm  round  her  wafer,  and  attempts  to 
dismount  her.  The  steed  rears,  but  the  Amazon 
keeps  her  seat,  and  endeavours  to  throw  her  fee  10 
the  ground.  Another  Scythian  seizes  his  fair  enemy 
by  the  hair,  from  behind;  he  is  so  strong  that  the 
liorse  lowers  on  its  ir.nmches  beneath  his  power; 
but  the  Amazon,  like  a  Centaur,  seems  to  be  grown 
to  her  steed.  This  monument  is  from  Felopponesus, 
and  the  art  Grecian. 

Among  the  busts,  in  Grecian  marble,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  dying  gladiator,  with  features  in 
which  the  silent  pain  of  the  suffering  hero  is  ad- 
mirably expressed ;  that  of  Cicero,  ascribed  to  him 
probably  on  account  of  a  predominant  character  of 
persuasion  observable  in  its  lineaments;  the  vene- 
rable head  of  Marcellus,  furrowed  with  age;  and 
Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  with  his  finger  to 
his  mouth. 

The  collection  of  Etruscan  vases  is  very  consider- 
able, yet  they  are  not  all  genuine,  there  being  now 
jnany  counterfeited.  The  ancient  kitchen  utensils 
of  Terra  Cotta;  and  the  Roman  amphora?,  or  wine 


jars,  look  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  been  taken  out 
of  the  kiln. 

A  glazed  press  is  filled  with  ibis  mummies,  which 
look  like  babies  in  their  rollers,  but  contain  nothing 
but  bones.  The  ibis,  a  moor  fowl  of  the  tantalus 
species,  \vas  very  common  in  Egypt :  as  it  fed  on 
snakes,  toads,  and  lizards,  and  cleared  the  country 
cf  such  troublesome  guests,  the  Egyptians  regarded 
it  as  a  kind  of  tutelar  deity,  and  embalmed  it  after 
death:  they  also  imagined  it  to  be  an  inventor  of 
tbe  clyster,  which  it  was  supposed  to  administer  to 
itself,  by  spurting  water  into  the  vent,  by  means  of 
a  long  bill. 

A  Roman  scourge  of  bronze,  with  brass  knobs  to 
its  lashes,  does  little  credit  to  those  masters  of  the 
world.  This  barbarous  instrument,  which  was,  per- 
haps, stained  with  many  a  poor  slave's  blood,  is 
now  incruslcd  with  verdigris. 

At  sight  of  Apis,  which  is  represented  as  a  human 
being  with  an  ox's  iiead ;  and  of  Anubis,  with  a 
dog's  head  to  a  similar  body,  I  began  to  reflect 
what  must  have  been  the  conformation  of  the  brain 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
adore  such  monsters,  although  doubtless  symbolical 
in  the  first  instance.  Isis  is  of  a  fine  grained  granite; 
she  is  seated  with  Epaphus,  her  son  by  Jupiter,  in 
her  lap.  The"  Olympian  god  showed  so  little  ga!« 
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Jantry  to  the  deluded  Grecian  princess,  ^s  to  turn 
her  into  a  cow :  but  the  jealous  eyes  of  Juno,  hav- 
ing discovered  the  cheat,  the  goddess  dispatched  a 
terrible  gad-fly  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  which  stung 
poor  lo  so  unmercifully,  that,  plunging  into  the  sea, 
she  swam  to  Egypt  across  the  whole  Mediterranean. 
The  Egyptians  being  pre-disposed  in  her  favour  by 
Jove,  welcomed  her  to  their  shores;  and,  re-assuming 
among  them  all  her  loveliness  with  her  human  shape, 
she  was  married,  under  the  name  of  Isis,  to  their 
king  Osiris,  who  must  have  been  a  kind  of  valet  de 
chambre  to  Jupiter.  Isis  is  here  naked  ;  two  bend- 
ing horns  adorn  her  forehead,  perhaps  in  memory  of 
her  metamorphosis ;  between  them  is  seen  a  disc, 
like  the  orb  of  the  sun.  The  sistrum  is  another  of 
her  attributes.  It  is  a  musical  instrument  which 
was  played  upon  during  the  service  in  her  temple, 
being  a  kind  of  large  fork  of  brass,  with  bars  and 
loose  rings  to  them,  which,  at  the  slightest  touch, 
emit  a  tinkling  sound. 

Over  the  door  which  leads  to  the  cabinet  of 
medals,  is  fixed  a  marble  head  of  Jupiter  Amnion, 
in  the  shape  of  a  ram's  head,  with  twisted  horns. 
Bacchus,  who  had  the  planting  of  the  vine  so  much 
at  heart,  could  not  mid  a  drop  of  water  whilst  tra- 
velling through  the  scorching  deserts  of  Lybia  to 
qugnch  his  burning  thirst.  In  this  distress  he  im- 
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plorcil  Jupiter's  mercy,  who  appearing  to  him  umicr 
tiie  figure  of  a  lam,  stamped  on  the  ground,  when 
a  bubbling  fountain  spurted  up  and  relieved  the 
agonies  of  Bacchus.  Out  of  gratitude  he  built  to 
Jupiter,  on  the  same  spot,  the  most  gorgeous  temple; 
which,  in  after  times,  became  so  celebrated  for  ora- 
cular responses.  Jupiter  was  there  adored  under 
the  figure  of  a  ram,  and  called  Animou  from  the 
immeasurable  wastes  of  sSmd.  A  prelate  who,  with 
me,  admired  the  horned  god,  but  was  ignorant  of 
the  symbol's  origin,  imagined  it  denoted  strength: 
in  that  case,  replied  I,  an  ox's  head  would  have  ex- 
pressed it  belter. 

This  museum  boasts  a  superb  basin  of  blue  and 
white  veined  agate,  two  spans  in  diameter.  The 
artist  engraved  his  name  so  delicately  on  the  bluish 
stratum  of  the  gem,  that  the  word  Aristos  shines 
like  a  lusus  natures  on  its  white  substratum. 
What  renders  this  museum  most  interesting  are  the 
cameos,  by  which  are  understood  precious  stones 
with  raised  figures  on  them.  By  my  letters  from 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  you  will  see  that  such 
figures  are  carved  not  only  in  pietra  dura,  but  even 
plttra  mollu,  for  which  the  oriental  shells  are  em- 
ployed. The  best  material  for  cameos,  however,  is 
the  onyx,  a  gem  with  different  coats  of  different 
colours  lying  over  each  other;  although  for  the  same 
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purpose  the  sardonyx,  the  opal,  the  chalcedony,  and 
the  cornelian,  are  also  employed.  The  onyx  has 
generally  a  white  coat  above  and  a  dusky  underneath, 
which  pre-eminently  qualifies*  it  for  raised  figures. 
The  largest  onyx,  and  as  an  antique  cameo  perhaps 
unique  in  the  world^  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  quarter 
of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Twenty-two  figures  carved  on 
its  white  upper  coat  represent  the  apotheosis  of  Au- 
gustus. The  Caesar  is  seated,  holding  a  laurel  in  his 
hand;  dignity  and  grandeur  animate  his  features. 
The  dusky  substratum  of  the  gem  wonderfully  re- 
lieves the  dazzling  white  of  his  figure,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  are  seen  to  shine  through  the  folds  of 
his  pallium,  which  is  transparent  as  gauze.  Rome, 
a  dignified  female,  sits  by  his  side:  her  beautiful 
form  touches  the  soul,  but  her  large  eye  commands 
respect.  Behind  Augustus  is  placed  Julia,  his  daugh- 
ter, with  her  lovely  children.  To  her  the  artist  gave 
the  elegant  shape  of  Cytherea,  and  her  infants  he 
made  as  charming  as  gods  of  love.  The  flowing 
drapery  which  decks  Julia's  lovely  limbs  is  inimitably 
beautiful:  one  cannot  conceive  how  such  a  transpa- 
rent texture  could  have  been  fashioned  in  the  hard 
stone.  Before  the  Caesar  is  seen  a  triumphal  car, 
drawn  by  mettled  steeds ;  their  eyes  flash  firev,  they 
neigh,  their  manes  shake  to  the  wind.  In  its  lower 
compartment  are  represented  several  Roman  soldiers 


in  the  act 'of  erecting  a  trophy:  one  of  them  lifts 
the  timber  with  prominent  muscle  and  collected 
strength.  To  the  last  figure  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  this  master-piece ;  for  the  pious 
took  the  trophy  for  a  cross,  and  the  soldier  for 
Christ  carrying  it  up  mount  Calvary.  This  cameo 
\vas  brought  by  the  knights-hospitallers  from  Jeru- 
salem to  France,  where  it  lay  unheeded  in  a  monas- 
tery, till  the  Emperor  Rodulphus,  of  Hapsburgh, 
purchased  it  for  twelve  hundred  durats,  six  hundred 
years  ago.  If  it  were  now  to  be  bought  according 
to  its  intrinsic  value,  a  million  of  florins  in  Vienna 
bank-notes  would  not  suffice. 

The  celebrated  Paris  cameo,  which  also  partly 
represents  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  is  superior  to 
the  former  as  to  size,  but  much  inferior  in  workman- 
ship and  design. 

The  three  Graces,  by  another  master-hand,  are 
carved  in  a  white  onyx  stratum  upon  a  dusky  layer. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  more  elegant  shapes  than 
those  of  the  goddesses  of  grace,  who  entwine  their 
lovely  arms.  The  lightness  of  attitude  and  fairness 
of  proportion  is  united  with  the  softest  fullness  of 
body,  which  the  artist  knew  how  to  model  on  the 
hard  gem. 

The  cameo  on  which  Ulysses'  return  to  Ithaca  is 
immortalised,  excites  not  less  admiration.  The  mo- 


ment  seized  is  when,  after  ten  years  of  misfortune 
and  disaster,  he  returned  at  last  to  Ithaca,  unknown 
to  all  but  the  master  of  the  swine.  Joy  beams  in 
the  eyes  of  the  old  servant,  who  conducts  his  king 
to  his  faithful  Penelope,  where  he  discovers  himself 
by  the  bending  of  his  own  enormous  bow,  conquers 
his  rivals,  and,  as  the  prize  of  his  valour,  folds  his 
loving  wife  in  his  arms  again. 

A  cameo  with  a  stone-hawk  is  remarkable  for  the 
brown  onyx  stratum,  which  the  artist  improved  to 
represent  the  bird  in  its  natural  colours. 

Among  the  cornelians  in  cavo,  I  was  the  most 
pleased  with  Apollo  leaning  on  a  caryatide,  with  a 
lyre  in  his  hand.  This  transparent  gem,  when  held 
against  the  light,  discovers  an  inimitable  fineness  of 
the  graver.  Apollo's  hair  curls  in  soft  ringlets,  a 
smile  of  content  plays  on  his  countenance,  youthful 
vigour  and  charm  are  diffused  over  all  his  limbs,  anil 
his  hand  holds  the  lyre  with  inimitable  grace. 

The  head  of  Tiberius,  in  cornelian,  is  wrought 
U'ith  equal  skill,  and  discovers  much  milder  features 
than  those  versed  in  history  would  imagine.  Suetonius 
says  of  him — Fuit  facie  honest  a. 

Besides  these,  there  are  here  many  more  cameos, 

partly  antique  and  partly  modern,  but  less  attractive 

than  the  above.     As  every  thing  in  the  world  may 

be  made  subservient  to  deception,  so  it  is  with  the 
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cameos:  many  of  them  are  sold  as  antique  which  are 
but  modern,  and  many  passed  off  for  gems  that  are 
but  glass-paste.  They  are  counterfeited  with  so 
much  art  that  only  an  experienced  eye  can  discover 
the  cheat  without  the  help  of  a  diamond,  the  edge 
of  which  no  glass  paste  can  resist. 


LETTER  VII. 


Cabinet  of  Natural  History— Beautiful  Picture  of  Hebe- 
Artificial  Curiosities — Electrical  Recreations — Steam  En- 
gine— Baron  Lutgendorf's  Floating  Girdle — Mr.  Degen's 
Wings,  and  various  Flights  in  the  open  Air. 


Pienna. 

THE  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  is  close  to  the 
imperial  library,  but  entered  into  by  a  different  door. 
The  arrangement  there  being  paramount,  all  its 
specimens  are  in  excellent  preservation.  Each  apart- 
ment is  provided  with  glazed  partitions,  through  the 
large  panes  of  which  you  may  distinctly  see  the 
different  species  of  animals  without  being  able  to 
touch  or  injure  them. 

On  the  ground-floor  are  arranged  the  Quad- 
rupeds; the  giraffe,  or  caineleopard,  which  I  never 
saw  in  such  perfection,  standing  foremost.  It  is 
indeed  a  curious  animal,  taller  than  a  camel,  with 
leopard's  spots  on  a  white  ground,  and  fore-le^s 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  hind,  so  that  its  buck 
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is  sloping  like  a  roof.  In  the  same  room  is  placed  an 
urus  erect ;  audacity  is  imprinted  on  its  brow,  and 
fury  sparkles  from  its  eyes.  Then  come  lions,  tigers, 
panthers,  zebras,  jackals,  hyenas,  Siberian  bears, 
armadillos,  ichneumons,  seals,  the  ermine,  the  sable, 
the  Surinam  rat,  or  aeneas,  and  even  the  Siberian 
shrew-mouse. 

The  third  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  Birds,  which, 
like  the  quadrupeds,  are  classed  according  to  their 
different  genera.  I  was  most  attracted  by  the 
flamingo,  an  American  moor-fowl  of 'the  phenicop- 
terus  species,  with  a  scarlet  breast  and  similar  tips  of 
wings  on  a  white  ground.  It  is  now  very  scarce,  and 
so  shy  as  not  to  let  the  sportsman  approach  within 
gun-shot,  though  formerly  so  tame  that  when  one 
was  shot  the  others  came  crowding  round  it,  as  if 
astonished  at  the  accident. 

The  ostrich,  the  cassiowary,  the  dodo,  the  con- 
dor, the  gold  pheasant,  the  pelican,  the  cockatoo, 
the  petrel,  the  penguin,  the  eiderduck,  the  bird  of 
paradise,  the  inseparable,  and  a  number  of  the  most 
beautiful  humming-birds,  are  all  preserved  here  with 
great  skill. 

Among  the  Fishes  I  noticed  the  electric  eel  (gym- 
notus  electricus)  which  is  possessed  of  the  singular 
quality  of  electrifying  whoever  touches  it :  it  loses, 
liowever,  the  electric  power  with  its  life. 
12 
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At  the  back  of  this  room  is  a  small  dark  cldset, 
Sighted  only  by  a  single  lamp,  to  increase  the  decep- 
tion which  a  picture  of  Hebe  occasions.  She  seems, 
with  an  alabaster  bason  in  her  hand,  to  approach  an 
•altar,  whose  blazing  fire  illuminates  her  bosom,  and 
darts  its  rays  through  the  bason  on  her  lap,  whilst 
the  forked  lightning,  striking  a  tree,  flashes  upon  her 
charming  face,  and  the  silver  moon  irradiates  her 
lovely  limbs  from  behind.  This  intermixture  of 
light  produces  the  happiest  effect. 

On  the  second  floor,  consequently  between  the 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  is  the  Cabinet  of  Artificial 
Curiosities.  One  room  is  filled  with  models  of  clocks, 
bridges,  grist-mills,  lace-frames,  looms,  saw-mills, 
and  implements  of  agriculture,  both  ingenious  and 
useful.  There  is  also  a  fire-ladder,  which  may  be 
lengthened  and  shortened  at  the  pleasure  of  whoever 
ascends  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stands  an 
immense  elecirophorus,  the  sparks  of  which,  when 
discharged,  occasions  a  report  similar  to  that  of  a 
moderately-loaded  pistol. 

The  professor  who  has  the  care  of  this  cabinet  had 
the  goodness  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  Lady 
Hay m  with  the  usual  experiments.  We,  of  course, 
saw  puppets  and  balls  electrically  dance,  bells  chime, 
Heron's  fountains  spring,  and  the  lightning  strike  a 
little  thunder-house.  But  two  experiments  pleased 


ns  the  most,  from  having  never  seen  them  before  : 
one  solved  us  the  riddle,  "  who  might  boluly  tell  a 
king  truth  to  his  face  without  incurring  his  displea- 
sure," by  the  electrical  fluid  being  discharged  upon 
a  black  glass-pane,  across  which  the  word  "  looking- 
glass"  was  seen  to  flash,  being  there  pasted  in  cuttings 
of  sheet-lead,  and  painted  over  with  the  same  colour: 
the  other  shewed  us  plainly  how  a  flash  of  lightning 
is  divided,  by  darting  in  all  directions  to  mid  a  new 
conductor.  Several  pieces  of  sheet-lead  were  slipped 
into  an  oblong  box  of  wood,  the  sides  of  which  were 
armed  with  iron  spikes.  Though  touching  the  first 
leaves,  they  had  no  communication  with  each  other, 
because  a  hand-breath's  interval  intervened  between 
them.  The  electric  fluid  being  discharged  upon  one 
of  the  spikes,  we  took  the  sheet-lead  but,  and  found 
it  perforated  in  an  infinite  number  of  places,  the 
electricity  making  its  way  through  all  the  leaves  to 
the  opposite  spike,  which  was  here  a  new  conductor. 
The  electricity  was  excited  by  the  friction  of  two 
glass  disks  upon  silk  cushions,  and  the  batteries  were 
charged  by  means  of  a  cylinder  upon  glass  legs, 
along  which  the  electric  fluid  was  conveyed  to  the 
Leyden  vials,  though  glass  plates,  coated  with  sheet- 
lead  on  both  sides,  would  have  better  answered  the 
purpose. 

A  model  of  a  steam-engine,  improved  upon  the 
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original  English  one,  was  put  in  motion  with  spirit 
of  wine.  It  is  astonishing  how  powerful  the  steams 
are  in  their  expansion,  and  how  quick  they  set  the 
pump  working.  This  machine  is  now  introduced  on 
a  large  scale  in  a  needle-manufactory  at  Vienna- 
Neustadt. 

A  pneumatic:  tinder-box,  invented  at  Vienna,  pro- 
duces fire  by  the  sole  compression  of  the  air.  It  has 
the  shape  of  an  etwee-case,  with  a  lid  above  and  a 
piston  below.  If  you  place  a  bit  of  German  fungus 
into  it,  and,  shutting  the  lid,  draw  out  the  piston  and 
forcibly  drive  it  in  again,  the  caloric  with  which  the 
air  is  impregnated  will  condense  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  kindle  the  tinder  at  the  top  of  the  box. 

We  also  made  some  experiments  with  the  galvanic 
battery,  which  has  now  supplanted  the  electrical 
machine.  It  was  composed  of  small  plates,  alter- 
nately zinc  and  copper;  but  the  galvanic  fluid  was 
not  excited  with  diluted  nitrous  and  sulphuric  acids, 
but  small  pieces  of  leather  and  cloth,  which,  being 
steeped  in  a  mixture  of  acids  and  water,  occasioned 
the  oxidation  of  the  metals.  This  fluid,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  electricity,  was  tried  in  disorders, 
but  without  any  effect.  In  chymistry,  however,  its 
power  was  not  without  important  results.  Sir  H. 
Davy,  at  London,  attempted  to  decompose  the 
alkalies  by  it;  and  the  learned  world  too  hastily 
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raised  a  cry  that  his  discoveries  would  entirely 
change  the  present  system  of  chemical  analysis:  yet 
Sir  H.  Davy  himself  had  the  modesty  to  acknovv- 
kdge,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  instances 
which  were  still  under  investigation,  and  concerning 
which  no  precise  conclusions  could  as  yet  be  drawn, 
the  generalization  of  Lavoisier  happily  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  all  the  new  phenomena. 

At  this  cabinet  I  found  two  interesting  men,  whose 
names  are  perhaps  known  to  you  from  the  public 
papers:  one  of  them  was  Baron  Lutgendorf,  a 
native  of  Florence,  who  invented  the  floating  girdle, 
which  is  so  light  as  to  admit  of  the  carriage  along 
with  it  of  three  days'  provisions,  and  a  white  flag  to 
give  signals  in  case  of  distress  to  approaching  vessels. 
He  made  different  experiments  with  it  before  the 
English  admiralty,  which  were  attended  with  success, 
but  in  his  expectation  of  a  patent  or  an  extraordinary 
reward  he  was  disappointed.  The  English  board 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  introduce  his  floating  girdle 
in  the  British  navy :  concluding  that,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  coast,  it  would  be  a  means  of  escape  for 
discontented  sailors,  and  that,  in  case  of  danger,  they 
would  depend  upon  their  floating  girdles  instead  of 
saving  the  ship  by  proper  exertions. 

The  other  person  was  a  Mr.  Degen,  a  watch-maker 
of  Vienna,    This  Icarus  of  modern   times  mauu- 


factored  a  pair  of  wings,  on  which  he  rose  into  t}jcw 
air  in  my  presence,  but  only  in  the  University  hall. 
They  were  of  amazing  size,  with  small  leaves  of 
gummed  paper,  instead  of  feathers,  fastened  to 
springs  by  more  than  two  thousand  silk  cords,  which 
enabled  him  to  put  his  wings  in  motion.  This 
machine  Mr.  Degen  caused  to  be  lashed  to  his  hands 
and  feet,  in  which  attitude,  his  bald  head  peeping 
exactly  out  of  the  centre,  he  looked  much  like  a 
bat;  and  then  beginning  to  work  with  hand  and 
foot  he  rose  at  different  times  up  to  the  ceiling, 
which  was  pretty  high.  When  he  raised  his  wings 
their  leaves  opened;  and  when  he  lowered  them 
they  closed  again,  forming  then  a  kind  of  parachute. 
Mr.  Degen,  however,  was  provided  with  a  counter- 
poise on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  which  helped  him 
to  rise;  and  round  his  body  was  slung  a  string,  by 
which  one  of  his  friends  kept  him  in  a  perpendicular 
direction.  Hence  you  may  conclude  that  this  inven- 
tion is  still  in  its  infant  state,  an.d  that  such  paper 
wings  would  easily  melt  in  rain.  Some  time  after 
Mr.  Degen  repeated  his  ascensions  in  the  Prater, 
where  he  succeeded  to  elevate  himself  to  a  consider- 
able height.  Instead  of  a  counterpoise,  which  was 
not  practicable  in  the  open  air,  he  got  himself  fas- 
tened to  a  balloon,  which  was  filled  with  gas  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  give  him  an  equilibrium  with  the  air. 
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His  receipt  amounted  on  that  occasion  lo  upwards 
of  a  thousand  pounds — so  curious,  and  withal 
generous,  are  the  public  of  Vienna.  But  the  Austrian 
police,  which  is  very  solicitous  about  the  lives  of 
flying  inen,  ordered  a  long  rope  to  be  tied  to  his  feet 
to  prevent  his  flying  away.  These  profitable  flights 
he  repeated  for  a  length  of  time,  till  one  of  hip 
wings  got  a  crack,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  breaking 
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Equestrian  Statue  of  Joseph  II.— Castle  Church — Monu- 
ment of  Uie  Duchess  of  Saxe-Teischen — Belvidere — 
Imperial  Gallery  of  Paintings — Cupid  of  Corregio — Ga- 
nymede and  Cupid  of  Guido — The  Redeemer  and  Cruci- 
fixion, by  Titian — Ruben  and  his  Wives,  &c.  &c. 


Vienna. 

ON  leaving  the  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  I  had 
before  ray  ejes  the  equestrian  statue  of  Joseph  II. 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  square,  now- 
bearing  his  name.  It  was  still  scaffolded  round  to 
receive  the  last  finish,  which  obliged  me  to  ascend  a. 
steep  staircase  to  get  a  sight  of  it.  I  was,  however, 
too  near  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  its  propor- 
tions. The  horse  appeared  to  me  heavy,  as  all 
modern  ones  do ;  witness  the  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Duke  Cosmo  Medici,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, in  Florence. 

Joseph  has  a  light  and  natural  attitude,  and  the 
antique  costume  suits  him  well.  He  holds  the  bridle 
of  the  horse  in  his  left  hand,  and  gently  raises  the 


right,  as  if  to  bless  the  people  who  still  adore  his 
memory.  Mr.  Zauner,  sculptor  to  the  emperor, 
made  the  design,  and  the  statue  was  cast  under  his 
eye.  The  French,  when  at  Vienna,  had  a  great 
mind  to  send  it  to  Paris ;  but  the  artist  passed  it  for 
his  private  property,  and  saved  the  monument. 

This  statue  is  colossal,  being  two  yards  and  eight 
inches  high,  and  four  hundred  quintals  in  weight. 
Joseph,  when  erect,  would  measure  four  yards  and 
three  inches.  Mr.  Zauuer's  reward  for  this  success- 
ful performance  was  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  a  gold 
snuff-box  set  in  brilliants,  with  10,000  florins  in 
Vienna  bank-notes  in  it,  besides  an  annuity  of  30O 
florins. 

In  my  return  home  I  passed  by  the  Castle  church, 
where  the  monument  of  Christina,  the  late  consort 
of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  is  erected.  This  is 
a  work  of  Canova,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  of 
black  marble.  Over  its  entrance  is  seen  the  portrait 
of  the  deceased  in  white  marble,  upborne  by  Fame, 
who  is  poised  in  the  clouds;  a  Genius  offers  her 
the  palm  of  peace,  and  a  snake,  the  symbol  of 
immortality,  twines  round  her  image.  Below  is  seen 
Virtue,  under  the  figure  of  a  lovely  maid,  with  a 
cinerary  urn  in  her  hand,  approaching  the  entrance : 
two  infants,  like  Genii  of  Innocence,  accompany  her. 
Upon  the  threshold  is  couched  a  lion,  with  features 


^xpressive  of  grief;  on  him  leans  a  weeping  Genius, 
with  a  reversed  torch.  On  the  other  side  appear 
Beneficence,  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  and  a 
li  oary  sire  bending  under  the  burden  of  years,  fol- 
lowed by  an  orphan  boy,  emblematic  of  the  bene- 
volence and  charity  of  the  deceased 

The  same  day  I  took  a  ride  to  Belvidere,  where 
the  imperial  gallery  of  pictures  is  deposited.  The 
chateau  stands  upon  an  Eminence,  with  extensive 
gardens  at  its  foot.  From  the  second  floor  you  have 
the  most  enchanting  prospect  in  the  world :  all 
Vienna,  with  its  environs,  pleasure-grounds,  country- 
seats,  and  groves,  lies  like  a  map  unfolded  before 
your  eyes.  A  more  proper  name  than  Belvidere 
could  not  have  been  selected ;  nor  is  the  sight  within 
less  interesting,  for  the  gallery  contains  the  most 
valuable  pictures,  although  a  few  were  injured  by 
their  conveyance  to  Hungary  upon  the  first  approach 
of  the  French  towards  Vienna. 

The- paintings  are  divided  into  the  Italian,  Ger. 
man,  French,  and  Flemish  schools.  The  German 
school  boasts  of  specimens  from  the  earliest  to  the 
most  modern  times,  by  which  the  connoisseur  is 
enabled  to  judge  how  the  art  in  Germany  has  gra- 
dually risen  to  perfection.  Compared  with  the 
Italian,  however,  the  productions  of  the  German 
2nd  Flemish  schools  have  an  appearance  of  clumsi- 
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:ie-J3  both  in  design  and  execution.  Luther's  head  is 
ail  excellent  performance;  but  a  more  curious  one 
is  the  New  Testament,  throughout  represented  m 
emblematical  figures :  it  looks  like  a  small  press, 
with  many  doors  folding  over  each  other.  Here  also 
applies  what  the  Frenchman  said — "  //  faut  tire 
alltmand  pourfaire  celaj' 

The  glory  of  this  gallery  is  a  Cupid  of  Correggio : 
I  donbt  whether  there  be  in  all  nature  so  Finished  a 
body.  He  is  carving  a  bow  with  a  knife  in  his  hand, 
which  makes  him  lean  gently  forward,  and  turn  his 
back  on  the  spectator ;  an  attitude  which  places  in 
view  all  the  loveliness  of  his  limbs*  The  colouring 
is  inimitably  true:  his  lips  breathe  warm;  he  wounds 
all  hearts,  without  a  bow  and  arrows,  as  he  turns 
his  head  round  to  witness  the  admiration  which  he 
seems  conscious  of  inspiring.  Two  Loves  play 
round  his  legs,  as  if  they  would  complete  his  victory 
by  the  sweetness  of  their  azure  eyes.  A  maiden 
ought  to  have  been  thus  represented :  the  ancients 
were  strange  people — they  exalted  woman  to  wisdom, 
and  mistook  man  for  love. 

.  ID  the  same  room  are  two  other  pictures,  not 
inferior  in  beauty  to  Cupid,  either  as  to  colouring  or 
design :  they  are  from  the  masterly  hand  of  Guido. 
One  of  them  is  Ganymede,  whom  Jupiter  is  carrying 
away  to  Olympus,  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle.  The 


beautiful  child  seems  to  feel  the  presence  of  the  god, 
for  no  fear  discomposes  the  sweetness  of  his  features: 
content  with  his  fate,  a  smile  plays  round  his  lips,  as 
if  he  thought  of  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  which 
awaited  him  beyond  the  clouds. 

The  other  picture  is  a  little  God  of  Love,  by  the 
same  pencil.  The  artist  imagined  the  first  kiss  of 
happy  innocent  love,  and,  pouring  all  his  feelings 
and  sensations  into  speaking  features,  created  this 
touching  infant's  face. 

In  a  third  room  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
stud  of  Holslein,  a  master-piece  of  Hamilton.  A 
number  of  horses  and  foals  are  grazing  in  a  meadow ; 
they  are  so  happily  designed  as  to  appear  alive.  A 
dapple-grey  steed  rears;  'his  mane  shakes  beneath  his 
oeighings,  and  his  tail  tosses  in  the  wind.  A  bay 
stallion  prances  round  the  feeding;  mares ;  his  nimble 
feet  trip  along,  his  glossy  hair  glitters  to  the  sun. 
The  black  gelding  kicks  furiously  up;  the  other 
horses  start ;  and  a  roan,  roused  by  the  throng,  sets 
off  full  speed. 

Philip  and  Henry  Rosa  are  celebrated  for  their 
subjects  from  the  animal  kingdom.  The  slow  ox, 
the  roaming  goat,  the  bleating  sheep,  the  furious 
buffalo,  the  frisking  roe,  are  transferred  to  tin* 
canvas  with  so  much  truth  and  nature  they  appear 
to  breathe. 
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A  large,  immensely  large,  landscape,  in  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun,  which  sheds  a  column  of  fire  over 
the  ocean  and  gilds  the  tops  of  the  clustering  trees, 
is  the  performance  of  one  Schonberger,  a  native  of 
Vienna^;  of  whom  Francis  II.,  a  generous  protector 
of  the  arts,  bought  it  for  10,000  rlorins. 

A  half-length  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man,  crowned 
with  thorns,  in  whose  features  human  sufferance  and 
heavenly  patience  are  united,  is  the  unquestionable 
performance  of  Titian's  creative  pencil.  His  second 
master-piece  is  Christ  on  the  Gross  :  his  pulses  beat 
no  more — every  nerve  is  unstrung — his  head  droops 
— the  pale  lips  close— torpor  has  seized  on  his 
features  in  the  expression  of  pain.  Here  is  seen 
man  in  the  dreadful — no,  in  the  grief-ending — grasp 
of  death. 

Rubens  has  immortalised  his  three  wives  and 
himself  in  four  different  pictures.  The  ladies  must 
have  been  from  Flanders,  for  Nature  is  exceedingly 
liberal  to  them  in  corporal  bulk. 

One  more  picture  drew  my  eye ;  it  is  also  of  the 
Italian  school.  A  passionate  youth  ardently  em- 
braces a  reclining  maid,  who,  with  beaming  eyes, 
gazes  on  him,  and  returns  the  salute.  The  painter 
has  most  happily  depictured  the  glow  of  mutual 
satisfaction.  Yet  sweet  kisses  do  not  alwajs  lead  to 
happiness:  remember  the  poor  maid,  whom  I  drew 
K  2 
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for  you  in  Indian  ink  :  after  a  thousand  embraces 
the  faithless  stranger  forsook  her ;  she  precipitated 
herself  from  a  bilging  rock  into  the  sea ;  fishermen 
drew  her  from  the  briny  deep;  above  stood  a 
weeping  birch,  your  favourite  tree ;  the  blast  of  au- 
had  shaken  off  its  leaves, 
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LETTER  IX. 


Imperial  Arsenal— Cap  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon— Belt  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus — Figure  of  Scanderbeg — China  Ma- 
nufactory. 


Vienna. 

FROM  pleasing  themes  I  must  pass  to  the  cruel 
weapons  of  war — guns,  petards,  howitzers,  mortars, 
culverins,  sljells,  grenades,  cartouches,  and  whatever 
the  names  they  received  from  Beelzebub  at  the 
font. 

There  are  here  two  arsenals ;  one  belonging  to  the 
emperor,  the  other  to  the  corporation.  The  latter, 
as  private  property,  the  French  respected,  but  ernp^- 
tied  the  other,  though  it  is  now  filled  again.  The 
imperial  armoury  contained,  before  the  war,  150,000 
stand  of  arms;  there  are  now  in  it  as  many  of  a 
better  make.  They  are  arranged  in  a  particular 
manner,  as  in  nearly  all  other  arsenals.  Pillars  of 
gun-barrels  support  the  roof  •  the  two-headed  eagle 
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of  sword  blades  figures  on  the  ceiling;  and  captured 
colours  hang  between  them,  among  which  were  many 
French  ones  taken  by  the  Archduke  Charles:  during 
the  last  war  they  were  sent  to  Hungary,  or  they 
would  now  be  at  Paris. 

There  is  also  a  complete  set  of  implements  of  war 
iu  miniature,  the  playthings  of  Joseph  II/s  child- 
hood, intermixed  with  knights'  armour,  inlaid  with 
gold  and  silver ;  and  a  dismally  sounding  war- 
harpsichord;  composed  of  some  hundreds  of  pistol 
barrels,  which,  being  placed  in  rows  like  key-chains 
above  each  other,  want  only  the  match  to  be  put  to 
them  to  bellow  out  the  most  tremendous  sonata  ipi 
the  world.  This  cruel  instrument,  however,  could 
be  employed  only  in  extreme  cases ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  an  enemy,  forcing  the  gates  of  a  besieged  town, 
in  thickening  columns  presses  through  the  arched 
way:7tt  might  then  produce  a  terrible  effect,  but 
probably  too  late. 

Three  more  curious  things  are  here,  which  supply 
the  place  of  trophies.  The  one  is  the  red  velvet 
cap  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the  first  commander  of 
the  crusaders,  a  prince  whose  heroism  and  virtues 
Torquato  Tasso  has  so  beautifully  sung  in  his  Gieru~ 
salemme  Liberata ;  and  the  other  the  hat  and  buff 
of  the  gallant  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who,  in  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  German  liberty.  The 
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i;uft  has  in  the  left  side  a  hole,  which  every  day 
increases,  because  every  Swede  that  passes  this  way 
contrives  to  get  a  small  piece  to  keep  as  a  relic  of 
his  great  countryman.  The  third  is  the  statue  of 
the  famous  Seanderbeg,  or  Iskenderbeg,  who  under- 
took to  free  the  Albanians  from  thraldom,  as  George 
Czerny  did  tiie  Servians,  and  whom  the  Turks 
themselves  equalled  with  Alexander,  by  surnaming 
him  Iskenderbeg :  he  is  formed  after  the  life,  and 
has  at  his  side  the  identical  sabre  with  which  he 
could  sj>!it  an  ox's  head  at  a  stroke. 

The  floor  in  the  arsenal  is  much  damaged :  this 
mischief  was  done  by  the  French,  who  drew  up  their 
hea\»  ammunition  waggons  by  the  broad  staircase, 
and  overcharged  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  crush 
the  flags  with  which  it  is  paved. 

At  die  arsenal  I  found  the  head-clerk  of  the  china 
manufactory,  who  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me 
thither.  It  is  situated  in  a  suburb  out  <»f  the  Scotch 
gate,  on  the  road  to  Dobeling,  and  the  building  is 
well  planned  and  extensive.  The  ware  which  is  manu- 
factured here  attracts  the  eye  both  by  the  excellence 
of  the  material  and  the  elegance  of  the  form.  The 
designs  on  cups  and  plates  are  admirable:  they  must 
have  able  draughtsmen,  for  their  landscapes  and 
figures  are  eminent  both  as  to  correctness  of  deline- 
ation and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  In  a  close  cabinet 
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were  shewn  to  me  four  large  landscapes  on  square 
plates  of  china;  they  were  handsomely  framed, 
and  looked  so  much  like  oil-paintings  that  at  tirst 
sight  I  could  not  imagine  they  were  china,  till 
I  convinced  myself  of  it  by  the  touch.  This  art, 
when  still  more  improved,  will  supply  the  place  of 
encaustic  painting,  by  giving  unchangeable  vividness 
to  the  colours.  In  the  same  cabinet  two  large  cylin- 
drical vases,  like  ornamental  stoves,  attracted  my 
eye  by  their  lightness  of  shape  and  beauty  of  design : 
they  were  the  largest  china  manufacture  I  ever  saw, 
and  came  from  the  kiln  without  the  least  crack. 

By  the  encouragement  which  the  emperor  gives 
the  artists ;  the  considerable  rewards  that  are  yearly 
distributed  among  them;  the  dispatch  with  \vhich 
every  order  is  executed,  whatever  the  desired  form 
or  design  may  be  ;  and  the  reasonableness  of  price ; 
this  institution  is  likely  to  attain  great  celebrity  in  a 
few  years 
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LETTER  X. 


Hospitality  and  amiable  Character  of  the  Natives  .of  Vionna 
— Villa  of  Mr.  Hemiigstein — Nusdoif — The  Author'*  Ac- 
quaintances and  manner  of  spending  his  Time. 


Ficnna. 

I  GROW  eveiy  day  more  fond  of  Vienna ;  ami 
believe  there  is  no  place  on  earth  where  strangers, 
Frenchmen  excepted,  would  be  more  pleased.  The 
original  German  character  is  here  found  uncorrupted 
among  all  classes;  of  course,  sincerity,  confidence, 
and  the  most  prepossessing  hospitality  in  the  world. 
A  stranger  wants  no  introductory  letters  to  make 
interesting  acquaintances:  if  Jue  be  possessed  of 
talents,  or  discover  in  his  manners  that  polish  which 
only  a  liberal  education  and  the  intercourse  with  the 
great  world  can  bestow,  he  finds  a  ready  access  to 
the  first  circles.  Nothing  equals  the  cordiality  with 
which  these  good  people  treat  him  nihoui  tjiey  once 
have  admitted  to  their  cptcries :  I  myself  have  re- 
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teived  the  most  affecting  instances  of  it.  Nor  must 
we  conclude  that  a  desire  of  being  well  spoken  of 
abroad  influences  them ;  no — it  is  a  native  kind- 
heartedness,  founded  in  the  amiable  character  of  the 
nation  itself;  and  wheresoever  inexorable  fate,  which 
now  shakes  Europe  to  its  foundations,  and  tears  the 
most  sacred  ties,  may  cast  me,  I  shall  ever  remember 
the  happy  hours  which  at  Vienna  cheered  the  fleet- 
ing moments  of  my  life. 

A  week  ago  I  was  introduced  into  the  house  of 
Mr.  Hennigstein,  one  of  the  most  respectable  bankers 
of  Vienna.  He  resides  now  at  his  villa  in  Dobeling, 
which,  as  to  site  and  variety  of  prospect,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 
The  house  stands  upon  an  eminence ;  so  that,  step- 
ping from  the  saloon  into  the  flower-garden,  you 
behold  all  Vienna  at  your  feet.  The  Kahlenberg, 
crowned  with  ruins,  and' the  distant  Leopoldsberg, 
form  a  most  imposing  spectacle ;  whilst  the  Danube 
rolls  in  majestic  grandeur  below.  From  the  garden 
there  is  a  descent  into  the  orchard,  where  a  row  of 
rose-trees,  each  six  feet  high,  bearing  the  most  beau- 
tiful province  roses,  agreeably  surprised  me.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  charming  place. 

The  park  is  planned  at  the  back  of  the  mansion, 
and  diversified  with  hills,  dales,  brooks,  ponds, 
thickets,  walks,  and  lovely  prospects.  Nature  has 
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here  done  every  thing ;  the  hand  of  man  has  only 
slightly  modified  her  luxuriance.  On  Sundays  this 
park  is  peopled  with  the  most  chequered  groupes, 
for  on  that  day  the  liberal  proprietor  has  thrown  it 
open  to  the  public. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Hennigstein  is  the  most  ami- 
able in  the  world;  children  and  grandchildren  in- 
cluded, they  amount  to  nearly  forty  individuals. 
They  are  all  distinguished  by  peculiar  kind-hearted- 
ness and  good  breeding.  The  young  ladies  were 
that  day  inclined  to  take  a  walk  to  Nusdorf,  a 
•beautiful  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
(iesired  me  to  accompany  them.  We  found  there  a 
dancing  party,  in  a  suite  of  apartments  under  the 
windows  of  which  the  Danube  rolled.  The  hours 
flew  swiftly  away,  and  the  day  began  to  decline 
before  we  thought  of  our  return.  Night  closed  ia 
upon  us  ere  we  reached  Heiligenstadt,  a  bathing* 
place  much  resorted  to  for  its  chalybeate  waters. 
Remaining  a  moment  behind  to  put  my  spur  in 
order,  which  had  slipped  off,  the  company  went 
round  the  corner  of  the  street  to  the  left,  and  I  by 
mistake  took  the  right,  and  pursued  my  way  up-hill 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  perceive- 1  my 
mistake  and  turned  round.  Lnagine  my  perplexity ! 
I  could  not  enquire  my  way,  because  I  had  utterly 
forgotten  both  the  name  of  Mr.  Ilennigstein  and 
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that  of  Ins  villa,  which  I  had  heard  for  the  first  time 
that  day.  The  company,  who  soon  missed  me,  were 
exactly  in  the  same  predicament  witfi  respect  to 
myself;  they  knew  that  I  was  an  utter  stranger  in 
these  parts,  and  would  set  me  right  by  hallooing 
had  they  recollected  my  name.  In  this  dilemma, 
making  a  halt,  they  began  to  consult  on  w  hat  was 
to  be  done,  and  soon  came  to  the  kind  resolution  of 
sending  four  of  their  party  towards  the  four  corners 
of  the  world  in  search  of  me,  when  just  as  they 
were  setting  off  the  lost  sheep  appeared.  A  burgher 
of  Vienna  had  taken  the  pains  of  recapitulating  to 
me  the  names  of  all  the  villas  of  this  neighbourhood, 
till,  hitting  upon  Mr.  Hennigstein's,  he  nas  enabled 
to  give  me  the  necessary  direct  ion. 

It  was  past  ten  when  we  arrived  home.  A  fire- 
work blazed  on  the  top  of  Leopoldsberg,  which* 
through  the  gloom  of  the  night  had  a  grand  appear- 
ance. I  never  supped  with  more  gratification  than 
on  this  evening ;  and,  when  about  to  return  home, 
such  was  the  kindness  of  this  -amiable  family,  I  was 
given  in  charge  of  two  friends  of  the  family,  who 
accompanied  me  to  the  very  door  of  iny  house, 
though  it  occasioned  them  a  detour  of  three  miles. 
Ever  since,  I  visit  at  Dueling  very  often,  and  am 
always  received  wtth  the  same  cordiality  and  good' 
ness. 
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Mr.  Arnstein,  another  respectable  banker  here, 
resides  at  his  country-seat  on  the  way  of  Schoenbrunn, 
where  a  park  tastefully  laid  out  enhances  the  felicity 
of  a  rural  retirement.  At  his  house  you  meet  the 
choicest  company — foreign  ambassadors,  general 
officers,  natives  of  rank,  and  strangers  of  conside- 
ration. I  met  there  many  of  my  own  countrymen; 
as  Count  Gartner  from  Breslaw,  Count  Darkelmaa 
from  Berlin,  Count  Finkenstein,  the  Prussian  am- 
bassador, and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Pless,  who  with 
so  much  gallantry  and  self-sacrifice  headed  the  small 
Prussian  corps  in  the  last  war  in  Silesia.  The 
Countess  Sandricki,  a  very  amiable  young  lady,  is 
also  here :  she  has  bought  a  fine  country-house  at 
Hackinger,  three  miles  beyond  Schoenbrunn,  where 
she  intends  to  spend  the  fine  season.  At  this  resi- 
dence all  unfortunate  Prussians  assemble  to  bemoan, 
their  destiny,  and  find  relief  in  sympathy. 

At  Hitzinger,  which  is  adjoining  to  Schoenbrunn, 
Count  Finkenstein  has  taken  a  country-house,  where 
he  intends  to  spend  the  summer,  having  nothing 
better  to  do  at  Vienna. 

Among  my  other  acquaintances  I  number  the 
Baron  de  Stock,  counsellor  to  the  emperor,  who  has 
ti.»e  happiness  of  being  married  to  a  very  accom- 
plished lady.  With  this  most  amiable  family  I  spend 
many  a.a  agreeable  evening ;  ancj  thus  you  see  thai 
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Vienna  would  become  every  day  dearer  to  me*  but 
for  the  distance  that  separates  me  from  you. 

One  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  is  modesty.  I  am  sometimes  surprised  to 
find  in  private  circles  princes,  ministers,  and  generals, 
•without  the  least  distinction  in  their  exterior.  If  you 
enter  the  pit  at  the  court  theatre,  you  will  see  such  a 
count,  such  a  president,  such  a  commander,  without 
any  badge  of  honour.  In  other  countries  the  rage 
for  uniforms  and  orders  is  universal;  every  one 
scrambles  for  them,  to  make  a  show  of  the  baub!^  ; 
Iiere  it  is  quite  the  reverse — merit  is  clad  in  the 
iiubit  of  modesty,  and  the  coat  makes  not  the  uuiu. 


LETTER  X. 


Opera—  Management  of  Theatres— Singers  ami  Performers 
— Musical  Taste  of  the.  Inhabitants  of  Vienna — The 
T/yrolese  Song. 


Vienna. 

You  like  music  and  the  theatre.  How  often 
have  I  listened  to  your  piano  with  rapture!  This 
letter,  therefore,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  opera  of 
Vienna. 

The  management  of  the  theatre  here  is  com- 
mitted to  wealthy  individuals,  among  whom  the 
Prince  of  Lobkowitz  stands  foremost;  who,  being  a 
dilettante,  has  his  own  playhouse  and  his  own  select 
company  of  players.'  The  handsomest  theatre  I 
ever  saw  is  that  in  the  suburb  of  the  Vienna:  it  was 
built  during  the  management  of  the  famous  poet-aster 
Schikaneder,  but  the  architect  must  have  been  a 
man  of  sense.  Imagine  a  rotunda  with  a  beautiful 
cupola,  whose  fair  proportions  are  calculated  to 
L  2 
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flatter  the  eye,  to  aid  the  scenic  declamation,  and 
to  give  relief  to  the  orchestra.  The  whole  structure 
is  inimitably  beautiful,  and  the  decorations,  though 
plain,  uncommonly  pleasing.  I  saw  there  repre- 
sented La  Cletticnza  di  Tito ;  Mr.  Tochterman,  from 
the  Munich  theatre,  had  the  part  of  Titus;  his 
action  was  tolerably  good,  but  vocal  harmony  was 
not  his  province.  The  prima  donna  was  Madame 
Campi,  of  the  Labkowitz  theatre ;  Miss  Buchwieser 
performed  Sextus;  and  both  sang  euchantingly,  the 
\vhole  house,  which  was  full  to  thronging,  repeatedly 
encoring  them.  Madame  Campi  was  particularly 
interesting  by  the  softness  of  her  voice,  the  flexibility 
of  intonation,  and  that  sweet  affecting  tone  which 
speaks  to  the  heart  without  your  knowing  how.  The 
sceneries  were  also  beautiful,  especially  the  confla- 
gration of  the  capitol,  which  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tion :  the  flames  rose  gradually  on  high,  volumes  of 
smoke  often  enveloped  them,  till,  both  the  main 
building  and  the  wings  being  burnt  to  the  shell,  the 
whole  fabric  fell  in  with  a  crash. 

The  Italian  opera  is  performed  at  the  court  the- 
atre, close  by  the  Carnther  gate.  The  decorations 
and  costumes  are  splendid ;  for  in  no  German  city 
is  the  Italian  public  more  numerous  than  at  Vienna. 

Inesdi  Castro,  and  AddamiandAhramo,  are  now 
the  order  of  the  day;  and  Madame  Imperatrice 
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Sessi  enchants  all  hearers.*  She  has  so  powerful 
and  flexible  a  voice,  that  she  climbs  with  amazing 
volubility  the  diatonic  scale  from  the  deepest  to  the 
hi;r!u5st  note.  I  often  could  not  refrain  from  appre- 
hending she  might  fail  in  the  last;  but,  to  my 
astonishment,  she  uttered  it  with  as  much  brilliancy 
as  ever  a  middle  tone  can  be  sung.  Her  art  in 
recitatives  is  particularly  masterly,  and  her  counte- 
nance beautifully  accords  with  her  accents.  How 
affectiiigly  she  sung,  as  Ino  to  her  Pielro — 

Vicni  diletto  sposo, 
Rendi  al  niio  cor  Ja  calma, 
Da  te  Ionian  qn'est  alma 
Piacer  non  sa  trovar. 
Dov'  e,  qual  e  qiiel  cuore 
Che  in  si  felice  ardore,       / 
.  Iteneri  suoi  palpiti 
Potesse,  oh  Dio,  frcnar ! 

Yet  she  has  not  that  insinuating,  touching,  and  en- 
chanting softness,  which  is  peculiar  to  Madame 
Campi's  voice,  though  in  compass  and  brilliancy  of 
diction  she  exceeded  her.  Next  to  Madame  Sessi, 
Madame  Bolla,  likewise  from  the  Lobkowitz  theatre, 
sings  with  much  tclat.  Mr.  Brida,  the  tenor  singer, 

*  She  is  since  deceased. 
L3 
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-also  deservedly  obtains  the  unanimous  plaudits  of 
the  public :  his  voice  is  strong,  his  diction  pleasing, 
and  his  action  correct ;  his  notes  touch  and  elevate, 
cheer  and  depress,  agreeably  to  his  part  and  the 
passion  he  has  to  exhibit.  The  ballet  is  superb; 
there  are  among  the  females  excellent  dancers,  and, 
•what  always  pleases  the  eye,  very  pretty  young 
women,  whose  dress,  being  tasty  and  elegant,  still 
more  relieves  their  charms.  I  always  am  consoled 
when  a  bad  opera  is  succeeded  by  a  good  ballet ; 
but  leave  the  theatre  with  indignation  whenever  a 
good  opera  is  spoiled  by  a  bad  one.  The  ear  wants 
harmony,  and  the  eye  beauty ;  if  one  is  satisfied  and 
the  other  offended,  the  last  impression  is  generally 
th^  strongest. 

Plays  are  also  performed  at  the  court  theatre,  and 
ill  general  well.  In  Henry  V.  King  of  England,  a 
mutilation  of  Kotzebue,  every  wish  was  anticipated. 
Foremost  among  the  actresses  stood  Madame  Korn, 
both  by  the  gracefulness  of  her  figure  and  her  ini- 
mitable performance. 

The  worst  theatre  is  that  in  the  suburb  of  Leo- 
poldstadt.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  call  it 
Kasperle,  another  word  for  jack-pudding.  I  was 
there  but  once ;  but,  with  all  my  intention  of  keep- 
ing serious,  I  could  not  help  laughing.  Telemachus 
was  the  hero  who  that  night  amused  the  public  with 
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his  buffooneries ;  and  the  noble  conception  of  Fe- 
nelon  was  so  horribly  distorted,  that  Minerva's  pupil 
finally  rode  upon  an  ox  to  heaven ;  Venus  knitted 
stockings;  Mentor  was  a  clown;  Calypso  a  jilt, 
her  nymphs  dowdies;  while  hams  were  showered 
do\vn  from  the  skies.  Nonsense  could  scarcely  be 
carried  further. 

The  orchestras  of  the  principal  theatres  in  Vienna 
are  composed  of  select  performers — nothing  is  there 
heard  of  the  middling  kind.  The  hautboy,  the 
German  flute,  the  violin,  and  the  French  horn,  are 
often  cheered  by  unanimous  bravoes,  whenever  a 
solo-score  intervenes  for  them.  In  fact,  the  public 
here  are  in  general  skilled  in  music,  particularly  the 
ladies;  even  common  burgher's  women  usually 
perform  on  more  than  one  instrument,  although  their 
favourite  is  the  Spanish  guitar.  The  Polish  mando- 
lini  is  so  little  known,  I  was  obliged  to  order  one. 
About  midnight,  the  tenderest  serenades  re-echo  in 
the  streets :  one  night  I  overheard  a  curious  con- 
cert; the  performer  touched  some  plaintive  notes 
on  the  guittar,  and  then  accompanied  his  tender  air 
with  whistling ;  another  took  the  second,  and  thus 
they  whistled  off  the  whole  serenade.  I  never  ima- 
gined that  whistling  could  be  improved  into  such 
real  harmony. 

Music  at  night  is  always  more  attractive  than  by 
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day,  from  the  absolute  stillness  then  prevailing. 
Vienna  is  so  populous,  the  people  swarm  like  ants  in 
the  streets  ;  and  yet  neither  quarrels  nor  fighting  are 
ever  seen.  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  not  witnessed 
one  person  drunk,  at  least  not  publicly:  after  ten 
at  night  all  is  silent,  you  may  hear  every  step  and 
every  word  in  the  street. 

The  national  air,  which  goes  here  by  the  name  of 
the  Tyrolese  Song,  is  a  singular  composition.  It  is 
sung  with  a  kind  of  echo  in  the  throat,  which  ac- 
companies the  treble  or  natural  voice.  It  is  most 
pleasing,  when  well  sung;  but  in  all  Vienna  there 
are  only  four  masterly  performers,  one  of  whom,  a 
journeyman  locksmith,  is  paid  ten  pounds  for  a 
single  air,  on  the  boards  of  the  theatre  in  the  su- 
burbs. 
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LETTER  XII. 


Laxeiibnrgh,  the  favourite  Seat  of  the  Emperor  Francis — 
Its  Parties  and  Curiosities. 


I  HAVE  paid  a  visit  to  Laxenburgh,  the  sans- 
souci  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  where  he  enjoys 
repose  from  the  cares  of  government.  It  is  admi- 
rably adapted  for  that  purpose  by  its  solemn  still- 
ness and  natural  beauties,  heightened  in  the  genuine 
style  and  taste  of  the  English  garden.  When  I  en- 
tered the  grounds,  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  still 
glistened  in  the  dew-drops  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
sweet-scented  acacia,  then  in  full  bloom,  shed  fra- 
grance all  around.  Without  pre-meditation  I  took 
the  first  path  that  presented  itself;  which,  winding 
through  a  grove  of  limes,  led  me  to  a  hermitage, 
whose  hospitable  door  was  without  a  lock.  I  silent- 
ly traversed  the  porch,  for  I  saw  the  hermit  reading 
attentively  in  his  closet ;  his  snow-white  beard  des- 
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tended  to  his  waist,  and  his  brow  was  furrowed  with 
age.  I  softly  placed  my  foot  upon  his  threshold, 
when  he  tremblingly  arose,  and  stedfastly  fixed  his 
eye  upon  me.  I  then  saw,  with  agreeable  surprize, 
that  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  Mailer,  a  figure  of  wax, 
whose  vivifying  springs  I  had  touched  by  stepping 
on  the  moveable  floor.  In  the  adjoining  room  I 
observed  a  flight  of  steps  reared  against  the  wainscot, 
which  curiosity  prompted  me  to  ascend.  Judge  of 
my  astonishment,  when  a  pair  of  folding  doors  flew 
open,  and  in  a  recess  discovered  to  me  a  figure 
smiling  with  sweetness,  her  right  hand  placed  upon 
her  heart,  and  her  left  holding  a  branch  of 
myrtle:  beneath  was  written,  in  letters  of  gold, — 
"CONSTANCE!" — This  symbol  of  unshaken  at- 
tachment was  formed  in  wax,  by  the  order  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  placed  in  the  hermitage  on  the  last  anni- 
versary of  his  wedding-day.  The  empress,  who 
tenderly  loved  him,  was  deeply  moved  with  this 
mark  of  connubial  affection ;  and  the  monument 
continues  even  after  her  death. 

Reluctantly  I  left  this  peace-breathing  retirement, 
and  proceeded  through  a  grove  of  beech  to  a  limpid 
brook,  which,  with  gentle  murmur,  purled  over  a 
bed  of  pebbles.  Beyond  lay  a  meadow  enamelled 
with  flowers  and  girt  with  wood,  which  was  reflect- 
ed in  the  mirror  of  the  pond  that  gleamed  in  the 
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centre.  A  Chinese  bridge  led  across  it,  from  the 
top  of  which  1  was  enjoying  several  enchanting 
prospects,  when  my  attention  was  diverted  by  an 
officious  veteran,  whose  pleasing  task  it  is  to  have 
an  eye  on  the  park :  handing  me  a  piece  of  white 
bread,  he  requested  me  to  throw  some  crumbs  into 
the  water,  which  I  did,  when  the  whole  liquid 
expanse  began  to  move,  and  carps,  intermixed  with 
dorados,  rolled  in  s>hoals  over  each  other  to  catch 
the  grateful  food. 

Fantasy — a  whimsical  erection  on  the  outermost 
confines  of  the  park,  drew  me  from  this  interesting 
spectacle.  It  is  so  concealed  among  trees  and  bushes, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  out  without  a  guide: 
Fancy,  iii  her  lowest  character  of  whim,  has  no 
doubt  presided  over  its  arrangement.  The  roof  is 
set  out  with  sugar-loaves,  and  from  the  caves  dangle 
pairs  of  scales  and  fishes  in  the  wind.  One  room  is 
iilieil  with  wax  figures:  an  old  man,  with  satyr 
features,  like  Voltaire,  reads  a  book  ;  and  opposite 
..stands  a  matron,  crooked  and  wrinkled,  an  emblem 
of  consumption.  These  hideous  figures  are  forcibly 
contrasted  by  two  cherry-cheeked  children,  who  are 
placed  on  the  other  side.  The  dressing-room  is 
peopled  with  apes,  spaniels,  baboons,  &c.  one  holds 
.ii  comb,  the  second  a  paint-box,  the  third  a 
box  ;  this  idea  i$  not  bad* 
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The  concert-room  is  papered  with  music  instead 
of  being  hung  with  tapestry;  adagios,  reels,  co- 
tillions, and  country- dances,  alternately  with  sonatas, 
rigadoons,  and  waltzes.  The  musical  instruments 
are  placed  along  the  walls  instead  of  sophas  and 
chairs.  Another  room  is  adorned  with  copper- 
plates ;  and  the  wine  repository  is  assigned  its  place 
under  the  very  roof  of  the  house  where  the  casks, 
vats,  wine-presses,  and  buckets,  are,  like  furniture, 
ranged  round  the  garret.  The  windows  of  this  ex- 
traordinary building  are  of  stained  glass,  and  sur- 
charged with  a  multiplicity  of  objects.  Combs, 
forks,  ladders,  knives,  pins,  rakes,  and  etwee-cases, 
are  grouped  together. 

Leaving  Fantasy,  you  acquire  an  extensive  view  of 
a  lawn,  which,  being  skirted  by  a  sombre  wood,  ex- 
hibits a  picturesque  prospect.  This  part  of  the 
park  is  embellished  by  a  broad  canal,  where  a  uni- 
formed Charon  attends  to  ferry  over  the  waiting 
stranger  in  his  party-coloured  gondola  to  a  pretty 
island,  Through  thickets  of  hawthorn,  barberry, 
acacia,  and  eglantine,  you  then  proceed  to  a  seques- 
tered plain,  bathed  by  a  lovely  lake,  in  the  midst  of 
which  appears  an  ancient  castle;  a  draw-bridge 
leads  you  into  the  lonely  hold,  where  every  thing 
speaks  of  centuries  past.  One  room  is  filled  with 
knights  on  horseback,  armed  cap-a-pee*  The  helmets 
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and  bucklers  of  the  emperors  Rodolphus  of  Haps- 
burgh,  Maximilian,  and  Charlemagne,  excite  your 
astonishment ;  on  weighing  them  in  your  hand  you 
imagine  their  craniums  must  have  been  impenetrable. 
The  sight  is  imposing ;  you  see  before  you  the  actual 
armour  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  German 
heroes,  and  your  mind  is  carried  back  to  ages  past 
with  pleasing  reverence. 

The  knights'  drinking-saloon  contains  a  variety  of 
cups  of  ivory,  coral,  agate,  jasper,  oriental  crystal, 
?md  goblets  curiously  embossed  in  gold  and  silver. 
On  the  lowest  shelf  is  placed  a  curious  set  of  china, 
painted  with  gold  and  coloured  ffowers  on  a  black 
ground. 

A  third  room  is  adorned  with  ancient  German 
pictures  by  Albert  Durer  and  Cranach,  which  re- 
present family  groups  of  the  Austrian  house,  and 
old  ceremonies  and  costumes. 

Under  ground  is  the  dungeon,  lighted  only  by 
loop-holes  from  above.  Damp  and  disagreeable 
vapour  assailed  me  as  I  descended  into  that  place 
of  horror,  where  a  heavily-ironed  knight  lay  extend- 
ed on  the  ground.  On  one  side  lay  an  empty 
water-jug,  and  on  the  other  a  piece  of  black  bread. 
His  haggard  eye  shewed  grief,  and  his  fallen  cheek 
famine.  He  extended  bis  emaciated  baud  to  solicit 
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my  charity; — it  was  only  a  wax  figure;  but  shewed 
me  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  cruel  imprison- 
ment in  such  forbidding  features,  that  I  left  the 
place  with  horror. 
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LETTER   Xllf. 


Baths  of  Baden — Mount  Calvary — Mount  Rauchtiisteiu- 
Helen-Dale. 


SINCE  my  departure  from  Cracow,  I  have  seen 
to-day,  for  the  first  time,  Polish  ladies.  Alienations 
are  here  assembled:  Russians,  Germans,  English- 
men,  Turks,  Prussians,  Swedes,  Greeks,  Portuguese, 
Italians,  and  even  Americans.  Upwards  of  3000 
strangers  give  this  small  town  a  liveliness  which  is 
truly  surprizing  :  all  bathe  or  amuse  themselves,  for 
this  place  is  as  if  made  for  pleasure.  The  balhs 
cannot  be  exceeded ;  and  in  this  respect  Austria 
stands  foremost  again.  Their  waters  are  supplied 
from  sulphureous  springs;  and  there  are  here,  as 
at  all  other  watering-places,  common  and  private 
balhs.  The  latter  must  be  bespoken  twenty-four 
hours,  because  of  the  great  number  of  bathers: 
the  common  baths  are  visited  by  ladies  and  geutle- 
M  2~ 
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men,  promiscuously,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
pastime.  I  myself  had  several  invitations  to  such 
parties,  but  always  declined  the  favour,  deeming  it 
offensive  both  to  decorum  and  health.  It  is  im- 
possible to  know  whether  there  be  no  valetudinarians 
among  them,  who  infect  the  water  in  which  the 
healthy  bathe ;  and,  if  even  there  should  not  be  any 
danger,  the  very  idea  of  it  is  disgusting:  the  perspi- 
ration, besides,  of  so  many  persons  in  a  warm  bath, 
is  offensive  and  hurtful.  Nobody  should  bathe  here 
but  who  is  really  ill;  for  the  sulphureous  waters,  as 
the  Austrian  Galens  maintain,  draw  on  a  morbid 
disposition.  I  have,  however,  bathed  a  fortnight 
without  the  least  injury  to  my  health;  on  the  con- 
trary, after  a  dip  I  always  feel  a  particularly  keen 
appetite,  which  is  no  sign  of  illness.  The  reservoirs 
are  wainscotted  with  smooth  boards  on  the  sides 
and  at  the  bottom,  and  the  water  you  may  regulate 
yourself  to  any  height  by  means  of  a  cock.  The 
stools  and  benches  are  of  deal,  but  white  as  snow. 
The  'dressing-room  is  provided  with  every  thing 
necessary;  sophas,  chairs,  canvass-carpets,  bathing- 
shirts  of  the  finest  Holland,  and  clean  towels  for 
every  bather ;  even  looking-glasses,  combs,  and  other 
toilet  requisites,  are  not  forgotten.  At  the  spring- 
bath  which  I  visit,  the  bathing-room  has  the  shape 
of  a  rotuuda,  with  niches;  its  receives  its  light 


through  lateral  windows  from  above,  which  occa- 
sions a  pleasing  gloom.  My  hour  is  the  fifth  in  the 
morning,  and  this  is  a  time  of  meditation  to  me. 
I  feel  then  so  happy,  and  care  so  little  about 
minutes,  that  the  keeper  must  always  ring  me  out 
of  the  bath.  I  then  descend  into  the  adjoining 
park,  and  there  breathe  in  the  fresh  morning  air, 
under  the  shade  of  fragrant  lime-trees,  till  my 
servant  provides  my  coffee,  which  I  take  in  the  open 
summer-house  in  the  midst  of  the  park.  Towards 
eleven  the  promenade  begins  to^be  crowded,  some- 
times so  much  so  that  one  can  scarcely  move ;  this 
continues  till  noon,  when  musicians  make  their  .ajA 
pearance,  and  the  beaus  and  belles  begin  to  flock 
to  the  pavilion,  arranging  themselves  on  benches  and 
chairs  in  chequered  groups. 

If  you  leave  the  park  and  mount  into  the  vine- 
yards above,  you  w  ill  arrive,  through  many  a  maze, 
at  the  top  of  Mount  Calvary  ;  which,  like  a  giant, 
gazes  at  the  town.  There  a  boundless  view  opens ; 
the  vicinity  lies  mapped  at  your  feet,  the  houses  look 
like  huts,  and  the  people  in  the  park  like  ants. 
Vienna,  Schoenau,  Foeslau,  the  park  of  Count  Fries, 
Mount  Rauchenstein,  and  a  world  of  villages,  towns, 
and  chateaus,  interspersed  with  fields,  pasture- 
grounds,  and  groves,  form  a  picture  of  the  most 
pleasing  description, 
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A  walk  to  Mount  Rauclienstein  is  not  without 
its  pleasures.  You  proceed  along  a  mountainous 
ridge  through  vineyards  and  plantations  of  cherries, 
plum-trees,  and  pears,  till  you  arrive  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  rock,  where  a  red  cross  is  erected, 
'when  a  beautiful  scene  bursts  on  your  view.  Helen- 
Dale  lies,  like  a  carpet,  expanded  at  your  feet ;  a 
brook  serpentizes  through  its  bosom ;  and  carriages, 
gigs,  and  people  on  foot  and  horseback,  enliven  the 
sequestered  spot:  Mount  Rauchenstein  towers  on 
the  right,  and  beyond  appears  the  ruins  of  the 
Schreckenstein.  An  enormous  headlong  staircase 
leads  you  into  the  bottom,  which  stretches  along  the 
banks  of  the  torrent  between  steep  precipices.  If 
you  cross  the  water  by  a  narrow  wooden  bridge, 
you  arrive  at  a  rocky  path  which  leads  to  the  glen 
beyond,  where  your  eye  will  be  amazed  by  the 
stupendous,  and  pleased  by  the  agreeable.  Naked 
rocks  threaten  to  bury  the  wanderer  below  on  the 
one  side;  and  pasture  grounds,  scattered  with  flowers 
and  roaming  flocks,  excite  the  most  pleasing  asso- 
ciations on  the  other. 

The  highest  cliff  is  the  Rauchenstein :  it  ascent  is 
uncommonly  difficult.  From  below  nothing  is  seen 
but  black  walls,  which  prove  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
strong  hold — the  lurking  place  of  prowling  chevaliers 
in  times  of  okl ',  they  have  assumed  a  sooty  colour, 
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from  the  charcoal  which  was  formerly  burnt  in 
them.  These  ruins  stand  on  the  very  verge  of  a 
steep  rock,  so  that,  on  casting  an  eye  into  the  gulph 
below,  the  head  is  seized  with  giddiness  and  disorder. 
When  the  day  begins  to  decline,  the  promenaders 
desert  Helen-Dale,  and  hasten  to  town ;  where,  at 
the  theatre,  the  casino,  and  the  ball-room,  new 
amusements  await  them.  The  company  of  players 
is  exactly  of  the  same  cast  as  Mr.  Sch\veiger's  at 
Munich.  One  night  they  represented  Alceste,  where 
a  speaking  lion  and  an  eating  ghost  made  their  ap- 
pearance: the  very  tailor  who  had  made  their 
wretched  costumes  was  mentioned  in  the  biH. 

The  assembly-rooms  are  tastefully  fitted  up  and 
brilliantly  illuminated;  but  a  dance  at  the  casino 
is  preferable,  because  persons  of  known  respectabi- 
lity only  are  admitted.  I  usually  passed  my  evenings 
there;  partly  out  of  complaisance  to  an  amiable 
family  from  the  Italian  Tyrol,  who  had  taken  apart, 
ments  at  the  same  hotel,  and  who,  at  parting,  ho. 
noured  me  with  a  pressing  invitation  to  their  houee 
at  Trieste  if  I  should  visit  Italy,  which  I  certainly 
shall. 


LETTER  XI\. 


Scliornan— The  Temple  of  Night — Dombach. 


AT  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Beden  is 
Schoenau,  the  handsome  estate  of  Baron  Braun, 
which  I  visited  in  my  return  to  Vienna.  The  park 
of  Laxenburgh  alone  can  vie  with  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Schcenau.  Nature  and  art  have  done 
wonders  here;  hills  and  dales,  rocks  and  grottos, 
rills  and  ponds,  are  seen  in  pleasing  variety  with 
cascades  and  beautiful  vistas.  Exotic  plants  mingle 
in  fond  harmony  with  their  indigenous  brethren,  and 
one  is  always  glad  to  welcome  a  stranger. 

Pursuing  a  canal  I  came  to  a  waterfall,  opposite 
to  which  I  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  a  blooming 
lime-tree,  through  the  thick  foliage  of  which  no 
sun-beam  could  penetrate.  Two  cascades  of  differ- 
ent natures  shewed  me  human  life.  On  the  riglit 


an  irupetueus  torrent  rushed  furiously  over  frag- 
ments of  rock,  and  fell  thundering  into  the  canal 
below — Such,  exclaimed  1,  is  the  progress  of  passion : 
on  the  left  a  gentle  rill  glided  down  a  smooth  de- 
clivity, without  sullying  its  limpid  sheet  with  the 
least  foam — This,  said  J,  is  the  regulated  progress  of 
virtue  and  reason.  Where  the  canal  sweeps  off  to 
the  pond,  you  can  at  once  overlook  the  park  by 
various  ways,  which  are  cut  through  the  wood  in  the 
form  of  a  displayed  fan.  In  every  direction  is  dis- 
covered a  striking  object ;  now  it  is  the  plain  chateau 
of  Sehcenau — now  an  extensive  meadow  scattered 
with  busy  mowers — here  a  sombre  grove,  or  a  moun- 
tain towering  to  the  skies — there  a  cascade,  in  whose 
crystal  wave  the  sun-beams  tremble — or  the  giant 
dome  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna.  The  pond  is 
covered  with  gondolas,  and  on  its  margin  stands  a 
fisherman's  cot,  with  carp  dangling  from  the  roof: 
fish  barrels,  coiled  ropes,  and  party-coloured  nets 
and  fishing-rods,  fill  the  interior  of  the  house,  and 
painted  oars  inclose  it  like  palisadoes. 

At  the  head  of  the  pond,  towers  an  enormous 
rock ;  its  bowels  conceal  a  grotto,  to  which  a  som- 
bre path  winds  down :  a  flambeaux  is  required  to 
find  the  way  through  its  mazes  to  a  black  folding 
door,  which  opens  by  a  secret  spring — this  is  the 
Temple  of  Night.  Twelve  columns  of  white  marble 


support  its  circular  architecture,  whose  frieze,  like  a 
zodiac,  bears  the  twelve  celestial  signs.  Consoling 
Morpheus,  with  a  horn  in  his  hand ;  Sleep,  as  a 
youth  crowned  with  poppies ;  Dreams,  as  winged 
infants,  and  all  the  other  attributes  of  rest,  are  carved 
between  the  intercolumniations.  The  principal 
niche  contains  the  goddess  of  night,  formed  in  wax ; 
a  black  veil,  scattered  with  stars,  descends  from  her 
head:  in  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  faint-glimmering 
lamp  of  alabaster,  and  in  her  left  the  reins  of  the 
sable  steeds.  Over-head  is  an  artificial  firmament ; 
little  stars  twinkle  on  its  azure  expanse;  and  the 
moon,  from  its  zenith,  illuminates  the  temple  in  a 
manner  so  deceptive,  one  really  fancies  one-self 
walking  by  moon-light.  The  impression  which  the 
whole  produces  is  inexpressibly  pleasing. 

From  Schoenau  I  proceeded  to  Dornbach,  the 
estate  of  Count  Larcy.  The  park  here  is  all  nature; 
walks  intersect  walks,  but  finally  unite  on  the  top  of 
the  loftiest  hill,  where  a  pavilion  appears  like  the 
Temple  of  Virtue  on  high.  The  gallery  affords  en- 
chanting prospects  all  around :  woods,  walks,  pre- 
cipices, pasture-grounds ;  here  a  village,  there  a 
hamlet,  a  mirror-pond,  a  flower-garden  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest,  a  winding  rill,  and  mountains  in  the 
distant  horizon,  fill  the  soul  with  pleasing  sensations. 
Still  bolder  is  the  view  from  the  mountain  behind 
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the  inn.  It  is  steep,  and  I  was  obliged  to  rest 
myself  three  times  before  I  reached  the  summit ; 
but  my  trouble  was  amply  rewarded.  The  village, 
the  chateau,  and  the  whole  park,  was  mapped  at  my 
feet.  Tjie  wide  horizon  had  no  bounds ;  churches 
and  palaces,  tovvns  and  villages,  forests  and  groves, 
arranged  themselves  in  a  moment  into  a  vast  picture; 
and  I  gazed  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  immense  pa- 
norama, till  the  purple  beams  of  the  setting  suu 
forced  me  to  descend. 
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LETTER  XV. 


Scljcenbrnn, 


THE  nearest  country-seat  'of  the  emperor  is 
Schcenbrun;  it  is  only  half  an  hour's  ride  from  Vi- 
enna. The  palace  is  vast :  in  front  of  it  extends  a 
verdant  grass-plot,  and  exhibits,  at  night,  when  the 
lamps  are  lighted,  a  beautiful  coup  d'ceil  as  far  as 
the  bridge.  The  Corps  de  Logis  alone  is  reserved 
for  the  princes ;  the  lateral  buildings,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  let  to  private  families. 

The  park  is  extensive,  but  laid  out  in  the  anti- 
quated French  taste.  Embowered  walks  certainly 
give  shelter  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun ;  but 
rows  of  trees  cut  by  the  rule  and  line  into  green 
\vafls  and  compartments  offend  an  eye,  which  is 
fond  of  uncontrouled  nature.  The  botanic  garden 
is  within  the  same  inciosure :  it  is  under  the  super* 
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intciidance  of  the  celebrated  Jacquin,  and  of  course 
excellently  arranged.  I  saw  there  the  sweet-smelling 
acacia,  in  full  bloom ;  the  superb  tulip-tree,  with 
yellow  umbel  flowers;  the  broad-leaved  Bignonia 
catalpa;  the  stately  Weyinoulh  pine;  the  umbra- 
geous plane-tree ;  a  whole  grove  of  oranges  in  tubs  ; 
and  such  an  abundance  of  flowers  as  surpasses  every 
description. 

Contiguous  to  the  botanic  garden  is  the  menagerie, 
which  deserves  the  stranger's  attention.  Every  ani. 
mal  has  an  area  to  itself,  secured  \vith  strong  iron 
bars;  those  of  the  rapacious  kind  are  lodged  in 
cages.  Of  the  rarer  birds  there  are  the  ostrich,  the 
cassiowary,  the  condor,  and  the  eagle ;  of  beasts,  the 
peccari,  the  tyger,  the  elephant,  the  bear,  the 
kangaroo,  and  varions  others. 

Schcenbrun,  being  much  resorted  to  by  all  classes, 
is  continually  crowded,  and  particularly  so  the  green 
before  the  principal  inn  at  the  entrance  of  the  park. 
There  the  harlequin  vaults  upon  a  rope  till  late  at 
night,  when  the  tight  rope  is  relieved  by  a  band  of 
music,  which  amuses  the  mob  till  dawn.  This,  pro- 
perly speaking,  isHitzingen,  but  so  closely  connected 
with  Scbosnbrun  as  to  appear  one  place.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  fine  village  are  very  industrious,  and 
not  a  spot  is  left  unimproved.  Jf  you  take  a  ride  to 
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Hackingen,  a  village  romantically  situated  a  few 
miles  farther,  you  may  imagine  yourself  travelling 
through  uninterrupted  pleasure-grounds.  The  road 
1  continually  runs  between  gardens,  which,  having  no 
fences  save  low  hedge  rows,  present  to  the  eye  a 
little  paradise,  decked  with  shrubberies  and  flowers. 

The  Prater  excepted,  I  know  of  no  other  places 
livelier  than  Hitzingen  and  Schoanbrun,  because  they 
are  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna. 
What  a  happy  people !  they  live  and  enjoy  the  pre- 
sent day,  without  caring  for  those  to  come;  they 
play,  dance,  and  laugh,  but  do  not  deride  the  defects 
of  their  fellow  men  ;  they  talk  and  chat  of  a  thou- 
sand things,  but  do  not  take  in  vain  the  name  of 
their  neighbour.  Most  of  them  walk  hither,  for  all 
kind  of  conveyance  is  here  very  dear.  The  fare  of  a 
hackney-coach  to  Schoeubrun,  going  and  coming,  is 
five,  and  that  of  a  glass-coach  from  ten  to  fourteen, 
florins ;  but  such  equipages  are  elegant,  and,  on 
seeing  mine  drive  to  the  door  for  the  first  time,- 1 
imagined  it  was  a  gentleman's  coach :  it  was  in  the 
last  fashion ;  two  mettled  steeds,  in  silver-studded 
harness,  pranced  before  it,  and  a  laced  coachman 
sat  in  great  state  upon  the  box.  Such  carriages, 
however,  drain  the  purse  terribly,  and  I  soon  began 
to  cast  accounts  in  my  own  way  to  save  these  ex- 
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polices.  Instead  of  riding  in  a  coach,  I  walked; 
and,  rating  the  fare  at  a  middling  price,  appropriated 
one-third  of  it  for  the  poor  and  two  thirds  for 
myself;  thus  gaining  doubly  by  the  consciousness  of 
doing  good,  at  the  expeuce  of  a  small  gratification, 
and  the  visible  enrichment  of  my  purse. 
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LETTER  XVI. 


Vienna — Muller's  Wax-work — Peace  of  Tilsit— Losses  of 
the  Author  by  that  Event — Departure  for  Dresden. 


I  HAVE  more  than  once  mentioned  Muller's 
cabinet  of  wax  figures,  without  ever  having  been 
there;  I  therefore  devoted  yesterday  to  this  visit, 
which  Lady  Haym  called  the  farewel  one. 

We  found  several  rooms  filled  with  wax  figures ; 
among  which  Francis  II.,  Maria  Theresa,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  Louis  XVI.  the  famous  highwayman 
Schiuderhannes,  Napoleon  next  to  him,  then  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  with  his  sorrowful  countenance,  Selim  in 
hi§  seraglio,  a  beautiful  maid  from  Lower  Austria, 
and  Frederic  the  Great,  in  his  regimentals  and  old 
cocked  hat,  leaning  on  his  crutch.  Tears  started 
into  my  eyes  when  I  beheld  that  great  man,  though 
known  to  me  only  from  history.  Oh !  wert  thou 
with  us,  said  I,  loudly  and  distinctly,  we  should  not 
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be  so  indescribably  wretched !  Grief  oppressed  me, 
when  Baron  de  Haym  entered,  and  finally  plunged 
the  dagger  into  my  heart  by  informing  me  of  the 
peace  of  Tilsit. 

Thus  this  wretched  peace  is  concluded !  Yes,  my 
friend,  our  separation  must  now  be  eternal ;  all  my 
hopes  are  at  once  dashed  to  the  ground !  My  for- 
tune is  by  this  event  much  impaired,  and  what  might 
still  be  saved  from  the  wreck,  rapacious  people  will 
divide.  All  those  countries  which  are  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  whole  of  Southern 
Prussia,  part  of  West  Prussia,  one  half  of  his  domi- 
nions, my  king  loses  because  he  has  been  too  honest* 
— because  he  refused  to  sign  a  separate  peace  with 
France,  and  abandon  a  faithful  ally. 

You  pass  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
and  I  must  follow  my  king ;  and  that  article  of  the 
'new  constitution  which  abolishes  the  task-work  in 
Poland  ruins  me  irrecoverably.  On  my  estates  the 
peasants  and  colonists  hold  of  me  upwards  of  4000 


*  The  Princess  of  Salms  (now  H.  R  ft.  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland),  who  then  was  at  Memel  with  the  queen,  her 
sister,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  correspondence 
with  the  French  government,  told  me  that  Bonaparte  had 
three  times  made  an  offer  to  restore  to  the  king  all  his  do- 
minions, even  to  the  last  village,  if  he  would  abandon 
Russia,  and  join  with  him  against  Alexander ;  but  UK?  king 
jrei'used. 
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acres  of  arable  ground,  for  which  they  pay  no  rent, 
but  as  a  compensation  cultivate  without  wages  the 
lands  which  I  farm  myself:  these  tenements  Bona- 
parte's constitution  assigns  them  as  their  property, 
without  allowing  the  least  compensation  to  the  lord, 
whom  it,  of  course,  robs  of  more  than  half  of  his 
possessions.  Is  this  not  glaring  injustice?  By  this 
frenzied  legislature,  I  lose  my  best  grounds,  and  am 
under  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  remainder 
with  hired  people.  The  wages  in  Poland,  however, 
are  twice  as  high  as  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the 
thinness  of  population;  throwing,  therefore,  these 
disbursements  into  a  balance  with  those  that  arise 
from  the  landholder's  obligation  to  furnish  provisions 
in  kind  for  the  French  army,  which  preys  on  the 
vitals  of  the  country,  and  for  30,000  national  troops, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  expence  in  my  case  must 
exceed  my  revenue.  All  the  live  stock  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  French  requisitions ;  cows,  oxen,  sheep, 
geese,  turkeys,  and  the  very  guinea-pigs,  have  been 
devoured  by  them :  but  the  worst  of  all  are  the  debts, 
by  specialty,  with  which  General  Z —  has  burdened 
my  property,  under  the  pretext  of  discharging  the 
contributions  levied  by  the  French ;  he  is  tired  of 
the  administration,  and  desires  me  to  take  it  off  his 
bands,  or  he  will  leave  the  estate.  My  friends  here 
abandon  me  also :  Counts  Carmer  and  Dankeluiau 
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are  gone  ;  Baron  de  Haym  will  follow  them  to-mor- 
row. I  mean  myself  to  go  to  Dresden ;  there  some 
expedient  must  be  found :  this  is,  therefore,  the  last 
letter  which  you  will  receive  from  Vienna,  having 
already  taken  leave  of  my  friends.  The  hearty  Mr, 
Henningstein  gave  me  an  introductory  letter  to  Mr. 
Dreeling,  banker,  in  Dresden  ;  two  others  I  received 
from  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  Pkss  and  Mr.  Arnstem, 
and  a  fourth  from  the  Prussian  ambassador.  Thus 
I  hasten  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  which,  whilst  far 
from  you,  I  despair  to  $ndt 
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LETTER  XVII, 


Moravian  Towns — Bohemians  descended  from  the  Poles — 
Prague— Imperial  Library — Bohemian  Legend— Gallery 
of  Pictures. 


I  LEFT  Vienna  on  a  fine  morning;  and  as  un- 
clouded as  were  my  days  in  that  good  city  was  the 
sky  during  my  journey,  through  Austria  and  Mora- 
via, to  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia. 

Znaim,  Moravian  Budwris,  and  Iglau,  resemble 
the  rest  of  the  Moravian  towns:  the  soil  was  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
industry.  Prosperity  was  observable  on  all  hands, 
and  among  all  classes. 

In  Bohemia,  I  found  Deutshbrod,  Czarlau,  Collin, 
and  Bomishbrod,  much  like  their  neighbouring 
sister-towns,  although  not  so  wealthy ;  neither  is 
the  soil  equally  rich,  though  cultivated  with  great, 
care ;  I  often  observed  extensive  tracts  of  running 
sand. 
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History  mentions  that  the  Boji,  a  Celtic  nation, 
who  inhabited  the  Hercinian  forest,  gave  name  to 
Bohemia ;  but  the  Czechi,  a  Sclavonian  tribe,  who 
in  later  times  pushed  forward,  under  their  leader 
Czech,  from  the  vast  Sarmatia  to  the  confines  of 
Germany,  expelled  them  from  the  country.  The 
Bohemians  are,  of  course,  of  the  same  origin  whh 
the  Poles,  and  their  language  so  much  a-kin  to  the 
Polish  idiom  that  I  could  make  myself  understood 
to  them  without  difficulty.  They,  however,  came, 
early  into  a  good  school,  adopted  German  manners 
and  industry,  and  live  now  in  comfortable  ease. 
They  plant  abundance  of  fruit-trees,  and  copiously 
cultivate  the  flax,  weaving  from  it  check  and  other 
kind  of  linen  cloth  of  all  degrees  of  fineness,  which 
are  exported  far  and  wide.  They  are  good-natured, 
officious,  and  civil :  the  Bohemian  peasant  takes  off 
his  hat  to  every  well-dressed  person,  and  the  females 
greet  him  with  the  holy  salutation,  "  Praise  be  to 
Jesus  Christ."  This  is  partly  owing  to  their  depen 
dent  situation ;  for  necessity  renders  the  common  run 
of  men  timid  and  pliant.  In  this  respect,  the  Polish 
peasant  is  the  politest  in  the  world  ;  for,  previous  to 
the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  he  had  nothing  of 
his  own,  and  was  valued  less  than  the  hunting  dog 
of  his  Sarmatian  master.  The  Moravian  and  Aus- 
trian peasantry,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  proudest; 
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because  they  know  not  poverty,  nor  any  other  nuclei 
than  the  emperor  himself. 

Bohemia  abounds  with  ores  and  mineral  waters ; 
the  silver  mines  of  Joachimsthal  and  Kuttenberg,  to 
the  left  of  Czaslau,  are  rich  ;  and  Kraupen  has 
valuable  tin  veins.  Th$  baths  of  Eger,  Toplitz, 
and  Carlsbad,  are  so  celebrated  that  thousands  of 
visitors  flock  to  them  every  year  from  all  countries. 
•  Prague  cannot  be  descried  till  close  before  its 
gates,  for  it  lies  in  a  bottom  between  mountains. 
The  environs  are  enchanting;  Mount  Lawrence  is 
studded  with  houses  to  its  base,  and  on  its  top  shines 
a  stately  monastery.  .This  height  and  Mount  Ziska 
command  the  city ;  and,  should  an  enemy  take  them, 
the  town  must  fall.  Ju  that  respect  Prague  is  ill 
qualified  for  a  fortress ;  for  from  the  mountains  it 
can  be  battered  into  atoms ;  and,  as  it  is  a  very  po- 
pulous town,  and  contains  upwards  of  80,000  inha- 
bitants, it  would  be  folly  to  hold  out  after  the  com- 
manding heights  were  taken. 

In  the  river  Muldaw,  which  crosses  the  city,  are 
three  islands,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Isle 
of  Venice ;  it  is  a  beautiful  spot,  with  a  promenade 
much  resorted  to.  The  bridge  over  the  river  is 
more  solid  than  showy ;  on  its  centre  stands  St. 
Nepomuc,  whose  office  it  is  to  protect  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Prague  from  inundations,  though  he  could 
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not  save  himself  from  a  watery  grave,  being  thrown 
into  the  Muldaw  by  order  of  King  Wenceslas. 
Their  second  patron  is  St.  Florian,  whose  depart- 
ment is  the  lire  ;  but  unfortunately  they  have  placed 
him  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  from  whence  he  cannot 
reach  the  water  when  a  fire  breaks  out.  The  pave- 
ment in  the  streets  is  abominable;  a  ramble  over  the 
town  costs  a  new  pair  of  boots.  The  prospect  from 
the  Castle  Mount  is  beautiful  beyond  description; 
the  whole  city,  with  its  main  and  bye  streets,  squares, 
and  courts,  is  displayed  at  your  feet.  Mount  Law- 
rence on  the  right,  Ziska  on  the  left,  the  Muldaw 
winding  through  picturesque  banks,  and  the  verdant 
islands  peeping  above  its  waves,  form  prominent 
features  in  this  grand  panorama.  From  here  Knight 
liorsemir  (thus  runs  the  Bohemian  tale)  took  a 
leap  over  wall  and  river,  and  on  his  mettled  steed 
escaped  his  enemies  and  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Mr.  Bergler;  director  of  the  Academy  of  Design, 
drew  this  legend  \vitii  much  genius;  ami,  should  the 
engraver  do  the  drawing  justice,  the  copper-plate 
\\ill  be  very  interesting. 

The  cloi-k  on  the  town-house  drew  my  eye  by  its 
singularity;  it  points  the  hours,  days,  mouths,  and 
planets,  and  lias  a  zodiac  on  its  dial  Whenever  it 
strikes,  two  figures  open  a  window  and  make  their 
to  the  public  of  Prague :  Death  llieu 
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a  bell  and  nods,  as  if  he  would  say — 'the  hour  is 
come;'  whilst  two  other  figures  look  at  him  aud 
shake  their  heads,  as  if  to  reply — '  no.' 

I  could  not  deliver  my  introductory  letter  to 
Baron  Nigroni,  the  father  of  my  friend,  because  he 
was  gone  from  town  with  the  Prince  of  Paas.  This 
laid  me  under  the  necessity  of  searching,  by  myself, 
for  the  curiosities  of  Prague.  I  first  visited  the 
Imperial  Library,  which  contains  upwards  of 
150,000  volumes:  it  is  arranged  at  the  former 
Jesuit's  College,  in  a  suite  of  apartments  which, 
running  quadrangularly  from  one  entrance  to 
another,  forms  a  regular  square.  The  vaulted  roof 
in  the  saloon  is  painted  in  fresco  by  a  Jesuit :  these 
designs  forcibly  attract  the  eye  by  the  vigour  of 
their  tints.  On  all  hands  are  seen  Jesuits,  the  former 
proprietors  both  of  the  library  and  the  building. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  roof  is  injured  by  a  crack  which 
extends  its  whole  length:  the  arch  seems  to  have 
been  mis-calculated. 

The  first  thing  which  struck  my  sight  when  I 
entered  the  saloon  was,  an  ugly  genius  of  a  red  and 
yellow  stained  marble :  he  is  so  conspicuous  by 
liis  swollen  figure,  that  Joseph  II.,  on  his  visit  to 
Prague,  observed — that  he  had  a  complication  of 
diseases-^-the  measles,  the  jaundice,  and  the  dropsy. 
One  tf  the  librarians  had  the  .goodness  to  poipt  me 
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out  the  most  remarkable  manuscripts.  It  is  a  pity 
t}iat  I  forgot  his  name,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
few  persons  who  unite  urbanity  with  classical 
(earning. 

A  liber  cantionalis,  or  collection  of  Hussite 
hymns  of  the  fifteenth  century,  strikes  by  the  inn 
mensity  of  the  undertaking:  it  is  a  folio  of  a  vohi* 
minoiis  size,  with  words  and  music  written  by  the 
same  person,  with  so  much  elegance  and  precision, 
that  you  would  swear  to  its  being  printed.  An  age 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  complete  a  similar  \vorkf 
The  Life  of  the  Anchorites  is  of  the  same  century, 
and  by  an  equally  industrious  hand :  every  page  is 
ornamented  with  arabesques,  which  have  preserved 
the  freshness  of  their  tints  for  upwards  of  300  years, 
and  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  beholder; 
modern  artists  have  attempted  to  imitate  them, 
particularly  the  blue  an,d  yellow  colours,  but  with- 
out success.  The  sagacity  of  the  artist  who  drew 
the  arabesques,  is  manifested  principally  in  three 
figures,  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  their 
originals.  The  reformer  Wicklifle,  who  aimed  the  first 
blow  at  the  Roman  hierarchy,  holds  a  steel  and  3 
flint  in  his  hand,  and  strikes  tire ;  John  Huss,  who, 
to  the  disgrace  of  mankind,  was  burnt  alive  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  catches  the  sparks  with 
Under,  and  tries  to  light  his  t,orch;  \yhilst  Luther, 
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blandishing  the  blazing  flambeaux,  sets  the  Vatican 
on  fire. 

A  Pliny,  copied  by  the  sedulous  hand  of  a  Jesuit, 
bears  testimony  to  the  relish  of  that  learned  order 
for  Roman  literature.  Here  I  also  saw  Griesbach's 
New  Testament,  in  the  Greek  language,  printed 
from  new  types,  which  are  as  beautiful  as  those  of 
Bodoni  and  Diderot.  At  Prague  an  Academy  of 
Design  has  latterly  been  established  after  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Bergler,  a  man  of  much  merit :  in  his  apart- 
ments I  found  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures, 
mostly  his  own  copies  from  the  originals  at  Rome.* 
His  Cupid  is  enchanting;  the  cunning  smile,  the  se- 
ducive  look,  the  easy  and  daring  gait,  and  the 
lovely  limbs,  all  bespeak  the  god  of  love.  The 
study  where  the  rudiments  of  the  art  are  taught 
contains  upwards  of  400  drawings,  all  by  Mr.  Berg- 
ler  himself.  Another  room  is  filled  with  excellent 
casts  in  plaster*of-Paris,  from  the  most  celebrated 
antiques,  which  are  adequate  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  originals:  as,  for  instance — Anlinous,  the  favorite 
of  Adrian;  Germanicus,  the  idol  of  the  Roman 
people ;  Apollo  of  Belvidere:  the  torso  of  a  young 
Hercules;  Venus  of  Medicis;  another  Venus;  an. 
impudent  satyr;  Laocoon  and  his  sons  entwined  by 

*  Vide  Letters  on  Upper  Italv,  Sec.  by  the  same  author. 
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snakes ;  the  dying  gladiator ;  the  desponding  Niobe ; 
-A  cunning  Cupid ;  a  fleet  greyhound ;  a  furious  lion ; 
and  a  generous  steed. 

A  third  room  is  hung  with  designs,  which  also 
owe  their  existence  to  Mr.  Bergler's  genius.  The 
Knight  Horsemir  has  here  a  place  near  the  beautiful 
Bogesa,  the  subject  of  another  legend :  Adalric,  a 
Bohemian  prince,  full  of  fire  and  youth,  could  not 
find  one  among  the  fair  of  his  native  land  to  move 
his  heart.  A  warm  temper  always  clings  with  pas- 
sion to  some  pursuit ;  that  of  Adalric  was  hunting. 
Surrounded  by  daring  youth,  he  ranged  through  the 
dark  forest,  slew  the  swift-footed  stag,  transfixed  the 
raging  boar  with  his  lance,  and  roused  from  his 
cover  the  ferocious  bear.  It  was  in  the.  midst  of 
the  inhospitable  wilderness  that  Cupid  spread  his 
nets :  a  poor  man,  the  whole  of  whose  riches  was 
his  daughter  Bogesa,  lived  there;  but  neither  the 
Duke  nor  his  retinue  had  ever  penetrated  to  his 
humble  dwelling.  A  limpid  fountain,  some  flower- 
ing limes,  and  a  garden  with  scarlet  poppies  and 
wild  roses,  was  the  Paradise  of  the  beautiful  Bogesa, 
who  seemed  doomed  to  fade  unknown.  Whenever 
this  innocent  maiden  beheld  her  image  in  the  foun- 
tain, she  felt  happy,  imagining  it  was  some  bene- 
volent Being  that  deigned  to  cheer  her  lonely  hours. 
S landing  one  morning,  in  the  unconcernedness  of 
02 
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tier  heart,  by  the  fountain,  she  dipped  her  gartiient 
into  its  mirror,  and  saw  the  image  disappear.  All 
astonishment,  she  looked  up  to  catch  the  cherished 
reflection^  and  descried  a  handsome  man  on  horse- 
back>  who,  in  daring  bounds,  approached  the  foun-r 
tain.  Terror  palsied  her  limbs ;  she  would  fly>  but 
cannot  move  from  the  spot :  thus  the  Prince  at  once 
beheld  a  world  of  charms ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  was  struck  with  admiration  of  female  beauty; 
This  is  the  moment  which  the  artist  has  seized; 
You  see  the  horse  checked  by  the  prince's  powerful 
hand ;  cower  on  its  haunches ;  the  retinue  that  sitrr 
found  him  gaze  with  amazement  at  the  alarmed 
Virgin,  who,  pale  as  a  lily,  trembles  by  the  fountain. 
Adalric  dismounts  and  approaches  the  cottage,  where 
Bogesa  received  him  with  interest :  he  was  dearer 
to  her  than  the  image  in  the  fountain ;  and,  as  the 
difference  of  ranks  was  then  no  obstacle  to  happiness, 
the  Duke  exalted  the  charming  Bogesa  to  the 
throne. 

The  Gallery  of  Pictures  owes  its  origin  to  the 
association  of  a  few  wealthy  individuals  who  sur- 
rendered their  private  collections  to  the  common 
purpose,  and  raised  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
establishment  by  subscription.  The  principal  among 
them  are  the  Princes  of  Lobkowitz  and  Paar,  and 
Count  Sternberg;  Mr,  Buide,  an  able  painter  him* 
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self,  has  the  care  of  it.  I  will  mention  only  a  few 
specimens,  beginning  with  St.  Sebastian,  by  Guido 
Reni.  The  point  of  time  is  when  this  prince  has 
just  breathed  his  last:  the  cruel  arrows  stick  in  his 
breast  and  thighs ;  a  deadly  paleness  is  diffused  over 
his  frame,  hut  has  not  in  the  least  altered  the  soft- 
ness of  his  features.  This  is  the  image  of  a  slum* 
bering  youth,  whose  heart  is  corroded-  by  a  linger- 
ing poison  in  the  vigour  of  his  days ;  but  for  the 
arrows,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  fainting  slumber  had 
surprized  him.  A  young  female,  who  tries  to 
wrench  the  shaft  from  his  breast,  discovers  in  her 
lovely  features  the  tenderest  compassion ;  a  second 
virgin  dries  the  blood  which  is  issuing  i'rotn  his 
wounds ;  the  deepest  affliction  being  depicted  in  her 
countenance.  Here  you  see  the  power  of  beauty 
when  bathed  in  tears. 

A  rural  picture  by  Philip  Rosa  is  always  interest- 
ing to  me :  his  touches  are  so  true,  and  his  colour- 
ing so  animated,  that  I  am  never  weary  of  viewing 
them.  His  bull,  his  mastiff,  and  his  lamb,  seem  to 
breathe,  and  display  art  in  its  highest  perfection. 

The  old  man  of  Mettenlauter  excites  compassion 
at  first  sight.  His  back  is  bent  under  UK-  burden 
of  years — time  has  deeply  furrowed  his  brow — his 
helpless  hand  can  no  more  cover  his  naked  limbs — 
his  shirt  and  waistcoast  hang  ia  tatters — the  coarse 
03 
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Vvbrsted  stockings,  in  which  you  may  count  every 
Stitch,  have  slipped  from  his  fleshless  legs — a  merci- 
less fly  stings  him  to  the  quick ;  you  see  how  deeply 
it  has  fixed  its  stitig  in  his  bare  calf:  his  features 
are  distorted  with  pain. 

A  large  allegorical  picture  by  Matthieu,  supplies 
here  the  place  of  a  screen,  which  separates  the 
saloon  from  the  adjoining  apartments :  it  moves  on 
pivots>  so  that  you  may  turn  and  admire  it  on  either 
side*  Fancy  has  here  a  free  scope;  a  warrior  re-» 
clining  on  a  lion,  strongly  expresses  the  idea  of 
dauntlessness ;  and  strength  could  not  have  been 
personified  better  than  in  the  nervous  body  of 
Hercules ;  Justice  is  distinguishable  by  her  attributes^ 
otherwise  you  might  mistake  her  for  Venus;  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  has  beautiful  legs,  and  kuows  it$ 
for  she  shows  them  without  a  veil :  Ihis  detracts 
nothing  from  her  loveliness,  but  degrades  her  lofty 
character ;  Virtue  alone  is  inimitably  true ;  all  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime  is  united  in  this  fair  ideal. 

A  picture,  whose  author  no  person  could  tell  mej 
attracted  my  notice  by  its  singularity*  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski,the  last  King  of  Poland,  is  represented  in 
his  bight-gown,  lolling  with  the  most  indifferent  mieri 
in  the  world ;  before  him  lies  the  resigned  crown, 
with  an  hour-glass  run  ou^  aud  on  it  the  words — 1 
qucesimt  coelo  lucem* 
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Scalken  is  celebrated  for  his  night  pieces :  here  he 
has  shown  his  art  in  a  masterly  manner.  A  young 
female  carries  a  light  in  a  candlestick,  and  holds  her 
hand  before  it  for  fear  the  wind  might  blow  it  out. 
This  suffices  to  illuminate  the  whole  picture.  The 
body  of  the  lass,  and  particularly  her  head,  become 
thereby  so  prominent  that  one  feels  tempted  to 
touch  herj  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a  real 
body  or  an  optical  deception.  Her  glowing  lips 
pout  so  full,  her  cheeks  round  so  gently,  and  her 
eyes  sparkle  so  lively,  that  you  imagine  you  could 
turn  her  head ;  and  the  glare  of  the  light  shines 
with  so  much  delusion  through  the  fingers  of  her 
hand,  that  you  move  your  head  involuntary  forward, 
to  see  the  whole  blaze  behind  it. 

Bettner  has  given  his  Jupiter  all  the  grand  and 
the  sublime  which  constitutes  the  idea  of  a  god  of 
all  gods,  save  the  amorous  fire  in  his  eyes,  which 
betrays  the  passionate  man.  Fuger,  the  late  super- 
intendant  of  the  Gallery  of  Pictures  at  Vienna,  has 
immortalized  himself  by  his  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
Mythology  tells  us  that  Psyche,  meaning  the  soul, 
though  a  most  amiable  and  good-natured  princess, 
yet  was  doomed,  heaven  knows  through  what 
fatality,  to  be  exposed  to  a  monster.  Cupid 
knew,  loved,  and  saved  her :  an  officious  zephyr 
carried  her.  through  the  air  into  a  delightful  garden, 
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where  she  was  united  to  the  god  of  love.  She  knew 
fiim  not,  for  he  ^as  b  nnd  to  remain  unknown;  if 
he  di«rovered  himself  to  his  charming  bride,  she  was 
fated  to  die  persecuted  by  his  mother  Cytherea — 
such  was  the  law  of  destiny.  Female  curiosity 
signed  her  death-warrant;  for  getting  up  one  night, 
she  fetched  a  lamp,  and  recognized  Cupid  :  a  sweet 
tremor  seized  her ;  she  spilt  a  drop  of  scalding  oil 
on  his  bosom,  and  he  awoke  and  disappeared. 
Venus  cruelly  avenged  love's  wrongs  on  her;  her 
final  doom  was  death ;  but  Jupiter,  touched  with 
Cupid's  prayers,  raised  Psyche  from  the  dead,  and 
endowed  her  with  immortality.  Here  you  see  the 
moment  when  Cupid,  awakened  by  the  scalding  oil, 
breaks  from  Psyche's  arms:  the  lamp  lies  on  the 
ground ;  the  sweet  youth  rises  on  his  wings,  and 
Psyche,  all  despair,  throws  her  arms  round  his  feet, 
and  presses  them  to  her  snowy  breast ;  a  thin  veil 
descends  from  her  neck,  but  its  tissue  is  so  delicate 
as  to  discover  all  the  loveliness  of  her  limbs,  which 
could  fascinate  even  the  god  of  love;  timorously 
she  looks  up  to  him,  and  implores  his  mercy;  he 
feels  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice ;  sorrow  is  de- 
picted in  his  features ;  but  fate,  which  no  god  can 
change,  forces  him  away. 

Cemani  must  have  been  a  happy  father  himself, 
because  he  kjiew  how  to  express  the  feelings  of  a 


too!  lifer;  His  Maria  looks  at  her  sweet  infant  with 
indescribable  tenderness;  the  darling  extends  his 
little  hands  towards  her,  smiles  with  all  the  charms 
of  innocence  and  nature,  and  opens  his  little  mouth 
to  faulter  his  first  accents. 

St.  Francis  at  Devotion,  is  the  performance  of 
Guido  Reni.  This  singular  saint,  the  founder  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  was  a  native  of  Assissi,  near 
Toliguo,  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  where  his  father, 
Bernandoni,  was  engaged  in  trade.  He  went  such 
lengths  in  chastity  as  to  make  to  hhuself  a  wife  of 
snow  to  cool  his  blood,  and  rolled  himself  on  thorns 
to  mortify  his  senses. 

Christ's  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Le  Brun,  is 
particularly  interesting  by  the  heavy  grief  which  is 
depicted  in  the  features  of  the  females. 

A  lass,  by  Scyboldt,  holding  a  fish  in  her  hand,  is 
a  faithful  copy  of  nature :  her  speaking  countenance, 
her  gently  swelling  bosom,  her  hand  that  withdraws 
from  the  canvass,  with  the  fish  that  winds  in  it,  all 
excite  interest  and  admiration. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 


fcosd  from  Prague  to  Toplit*— Quantity  of  Ftnit  Trees— 
Welmina — Tribute  of  Gratitude,  to  Joseph  II. — View 
from  Mount  Pasdikepoll — Topliiz — Bath*-  Princess  of 
Salras — Qneen  of  Fins  ia— Stone  Bath — Theatre— Tia 
Mines  of  Kraupen — Monastery  of  Marieschin,  &c.  &c. 


ToPLITZ  is  distant  from  Prague  fifty-five  miles; 
although  you  start  at  an  early  hour  you  cannot 
travel  there  in  less  than  one  day,  the  road  is  so 
heavy.  Declining  a  post-chaise,  I  preferred  to  pro- 
ceed at  easy  stages  in  a  glass-coach,  which  I  hired 
at  Pra»ue ;  my  route  lying  through  Zdipy,  the 
estate  of  Count  Chotek.  I  could  not  sufficiently 
admire  the  industry  with  which  thev  country  people 
here  plant  fruit-trees;  from  Zdipy  to  the  Muldaw, 
which  I  crossed  in  a  ferry,  the  stone  bridge  being 
destroyed  by  the  violence  of  its  waters,  there  was 
bee  uninterrupted  avenue  of  fruit-trees ;  and  open 
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plantations  of  pear  and  apple-trees  often  bordered 
the  road,  and  extended  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye. 
The  trees  could  scarcely  sustain  the  burden  of  their 
fruit ;  they  were  so  overladen,  with  apples  and 
pears  in  particular,  they  would  have  broken,  but 
for  the  props  that  supported  their  bending  branches. 
No  man  watched  the  avenue,  and  >et  I  could  not 
perceive  that  the  trees  were  damaged  or  robbed  of 
their  fruit;  so  much  do  the  Bohemians  respect  pro- 
perty. How  dreadful  is  it,  in  this  respecl,  in  Poland, 
where  the  finest  plantations  are  often  destroyed  iu 
one  night,  unless  guarded  by  dogs  and  men. 

Near  Doxan  I  crossed  the  river  Eger,  \vhich  visits 
the  towns  of  Eger  and  Carlsbad,  and  then  empties 
itself  inl  the  Elbe.  At  Loworitz  I  viewed  the  field 
of  battle  where  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the  sevea 
years'  war,  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the 
Austrian  army.  At  the  entrance  of  the  village  a 
vale  extends  to  the  left,  which  is  encompassed  by 
ridges  of  mountains:  this  was  the  scene  where  the 
bloody  spectacle  was  exhibited.  From  this  village 
the  face  of  the  country  begins  to  swell ;  insulated 
protuberances,  often  in  the  strangest  shapes,  start 
up  on  the  right  and  left:  one  of  them  has  the  pre- 
cise form  of  a  sugar-loaf  At  Welmina  I  found,  on 
the  bridge,  a  niouuuaent  of  gratitude,  in  the  sjiaj»e 
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of  an  obelisk,  of  reddish  marble,  which  was  erected 
by  the  community  to  Joseph  II.  for  having  restored 
to  them,  by  way  of  grace,  500  acres  of  wood  land 
and  arable  ground,  which  the  farmer-general  of  the 
imperial  domain  and  the  solicitor  had  wrested  from 
them  in  three  instances.  Such  features  of  kind-r 
hearledness  affect  me  more  than  colonnades  and 
palaces,  which  are  but  too  often  moistened  by  the 
tears  of  thousands. 

From  here  the  road  continually  runs  up  hill. 
Rocks  close  in  on  rocks,  stretching,  in  uninterrupted 
ledges,  from  the  Riesengeburg  to  the  Erzgeburg. 
Ten  miles  before  Toplitz  I  reached,  on  a  fine  morn- 
ing, the  summit  of  Mount  Paschkepole,  the  highest 
point  in  this  chain.  Here  the  vast  curtain  rose;  and 
I  beheld,  with  amazement,  the  wonderful  view. 
Between  a  double  chain  of  mountains,  steep  pre- 
cipices, and  wood-clad  rocks,  extended  a  smiling 
valley  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  through  whose 
verdant  bottom  serpentized  the  glistened  Byle. 
From  the  midst  of  the  valley  rose,  like  a  giant,  the 
castle  mount  of  Toplitz,  with  white  shining  ruins  on 
jts  top — a  beautiful  sight  at  a  distance.  On  the 
right  the  Bukowitzc  and  the  Skeilberg,  encompassed 
like  a  garden-wall,  the  fine  village  of  Hestine,  whose 
handsome  church-steeple  stood  conspicuous  to.  tho 


eye.  In  the  back-ground,  glittered  refulgent  to  the 
beams  of  the  morning  sun,  the  Palace  of  Sensinitz; 
and  on  the  left  appeared  hamlets,  gardens,  farms, 
pastures,  and  roaming  flocks.  From  the  distance  I 
heard  the  herdsman's  rural  reed,  and  at  hand  the 
echoing  horn  of  the  early  hunter,  and  th«  opening 
cry  of  the  hounds.  A  poor  hare  leaped  over  the 
road,  close  before  my  carriage;  two  eager  dogs 
pursued  her — she  doubled  round  a  thicket,  to  mrs- 
lead  her  pursuers,  but  appeared  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  paces  once  more — now  I  feared  for  hei* 
Jife,  for  the  hounds  were  close  at  her  heels;  when, 
darting  to  the  right,  she  fell,  as  if  dead,  under  a 
bush.  Luckily  the  dogs,  in  their  impetuous  career, 
pushed  past  her,  and  she  saved  herself  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

Toplitz  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  country, 
but  is  a  small  ill-sbapeii  town,  which  interests  the 
stranger  only  by  its  baths.  It  is  the  property  of 
Prince  Clary,  who  seems  to  have  more  at  heart  the 
fcunting  of  the  wild  boar,  than  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  public-spirited  institutions.  From 
iny  hotel,  the  Golden  Ship,  I  enjoy  the  finest  pros- 
pect in  the  world:  towering  mountains  frown  on 
the  small  town  of  Kraupen,  which  hangs  on  a  de- 
clivity; and  Marieschein,  the  pilgrim's  haunt,  is 
beautifully  extended  below ;  on  the  right,  smiles  tfac 
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handsome  park  of  Thorn,  and  the  pretty  stone-ba.tb. 
peeping  through  an  avenue  of  fruit-trees ;  and,  on 
the  left,  appears  an  enchanting  vale,  forming  a  pio 
turesque  contrast  to  the  ledges  of  rock  which  rise, 
tier  above  tier,  to  the  clouds. 

Over  my  head  lives  a  knight  of  the  Swedish  polar 
star,  here  nicknamed  knight-errant.  This  piece  of  a 
Prussian  lawyer  still  continues  his  trade,  for  he  pub«? 
lishes  libels,  for  money,  against  any  country  required. 
1  know  of  no  viler  profession  than  that  of  a  hired 
scribbler;  such  people  are  despised  and  abandoned 
as  soon  as  a  turn  in  the  political  affairs  supersedes 
the  want  of  menial  understrappers.  This  person 
would  fain  play  the  gentleman,  and  therefore  feasts 
the  whole  town  of  Topjitz :  to  my  servant  he  gave 
a  douceur  of  five  florins  for  having,  in  passing,  called 
him,  Count. 

The  number  of  bathers  diminishes  every  day,  for 
the  fine  season  is  past,  and  the  mornings  grow  very 
cold.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Weymar  and  the  Prince 
of  Salms-Braunfels  are  still  here,  and  pass  their 
time  in  hunting.  They  were  both  formerly  in  the 
Prussian  service;  but  Prince  Bernard,  the  son  of 
the  former,  enters  now  as  captain  of  the  guards  into 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  The  amiable 
Princess  of  Salms,  sister  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia, 
arrived  here  vesterduv  from  Carlsbad;  I  lost  no 


time  to  wait  on  her.*  How  affectinglv  this  tender 
sister  speaks  of  the  queen's  destiny !  Till  the  battle 
of  Prussian-Eylau  she  shared,  at  Memel,  in  her  sor- 
TOWS;  and  had  just  received  a  letter,  by  which  the 
queen  informs  her  of  the  disgraceful  peace  of  Tilsit. 
"  What  steps  I  have  taken,"  says  the  unfortunate 
princess,  "  to  alleviate  Prussia's  fate,  and  how  little 
I  succeeded,  the  world  knows.  But  as  a  loving  wife 
I  owed  it  to  the  king,  as  a  tender  mother  to  my 
children,  and  as  queen  to  my  people.  The  con- 
sciousness of  having  fulfilled  iny  duty  is  my  only, 
but  my  sweet,  reward." 

The  waters  here  are  chalybeate,  and  of  course 
strengthening  ;  but  the  bathing-rooms  any  thing  but 
eligible.  The  nake<J  stone-walls  and  stone-fioors,  in 
the  narrowest  compass  possible,  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  dungeons;  and,  the  reservoirs  being  also 
pa\ed  \\ili.  rough  brick,  the  body  of  the  bather  is 
easily  hurt,  especially  when  the  skin  is  relaxed  by 
the  heat  of  the  water.  When  seated  theiein  the 
water  scarcely  covers  your  hips,  so  that  only  part 
of  your  body  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  bath.  The 
stone-bath,  which  lies  out  of  the  tcwn,  is  the  clean- 
est and  best  of  all:  the  basins  are  faced  with  stone, 
and  their  bottoms  filled  with  sand,  so  that  you  may 
sit  yourself  down  conveniently,  and  then  the  water 

*  Now  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland, 
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reaches  up  to  your  neck.  The  rooms  are  spacious 
and  lightsome ;  and,  on  leaving  the  bath,  you  find 
yourself  surrounded  by  verdure.  A  shady  walk  of 
fruit-trees  leads  you  back  to  the  town,  and  the  fex- 
fercise  in  the  open  air  contributes  still  more  to  your 
health. 

Balls  are  here  as  frequent  as  at  other  watering- 
places,  but  the  ball-room  in  the  park  is  paltry.  I 
was  only  once  there,  when  all  the  dancing  company 
consisted  of  forty  persons.  The  Princess  of  Jablo- 
nowski,  your  acquaintance,  was  one  of  them ;  and 
the  Russian  Count  Narishkin,  with  his  charming 
daughters. 

The  park  cannot  boast  of  magnificence;  some 
walks,  a  pond,  with  a  gondola  and  a  couple  of  swans* 
iare  all  its  attractions*  There  is,  besides,  a  flower- 
garden,  with  a  summer-house  in  it,  where  half-a-dozen 
oleander-trees  are  shown  as  a  rarity ;  but  from  this 
part  the  public  are  excluded.  The  promenade  is 
barren  of  beauties;  I  saw  there  only  once  a  well- 
looking  lady,  who,  of  course,  was  gaped  at  by  aji 
the  world.  She  was  attended  by  her  mother  and  a 
gentleman;  who,  though  partial  to  the  fair,  was 
slighted  by  her.  They  took  their  seat  exactly  where 
I  was  read  ing  "Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  under  the 
shade  of  a  beautiful  lime-tree :  this  occasioned  my 
acquaintance  with  the  family,  for  the  beau  proved 
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to  be  a  great  admirer  of  the  English  satirist.     We 
dined  together  in  the  ball-room,  where  some  weiJ- 
bred  young  men  increased  our  company,  as  Count 
Hoepfner,  Baron  Londenay,  and  a  German  officer  of 
the  name  of  Putrich.     After  dinner  I  proposed  a 
sail  on  the  pond,  which  was  accepted  with  universal 
approbation:  having  also  obtained  the  use  of  the 
gondola,  which  is  always  under  lock,  I  gained  the 
favour  of  the  goddess  of  the  day.     All  the  merry 
company  jumped 'now  into  the  boat;  and,    under 
a  canopy   of   green   silk,     we   rowed   among  the 
swans    in    the    happiest    mood    in   the    world. — 
Cheerful   tempers  are   easily  moved;  this  was  the 
case  with  us.    We  fancied  we  were  sailing  on  foreign 
seas ;  the  rushes  on  the  margin  of  the  pond  were, 
to  us,  bamboos;  a  piece  of  turf  peeping  above  the 
water,  the  Island   of  Otaheite;  and  the  spectators 
that  surrounded  the  pond  to  see   our  navigation, 
savage  islanders,  who  opposed  the  landing  of  the 
Europeans.    Thus  indulging  fancy,  we  laughed,  sang, 
and  terminated  the  day  with  pleasure  and  content- 
ment* 

In  the  mornings  the  air  in  the  park  is  disagree- 
able, as  it  is  all  over  the  town  ;  the  streets  are  filled 
with  dense  vapours,  which,  partly  arising  from  the 
brawn  coal  used  here  in  the  kitchens  instead  of 
wood,  prove  injurious  to  respiration. 


An  hour's  ride  from  the  town,  in  the  rear  of 
Stone  Bath,  is  the  Castle  Mount  of  Toplitz:  this 
was,  in  the  days  of  yore,  as  the  legend  says,  a  strong 
hold  of  the  Knights  of  the  Lion.  The  mount  consists 
of  an  insulated  rock,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  ;  the 
ascent  to  which  is  by  a  spirally  winding  path.  There 
you  find  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  the  witness 
of  many  centuries  past ;  it  was  fortified  with  a 
deep  trench  and  a  wall ;  and  a  well,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  provided  it  with  water.  Even  now  it  is  not 
wholly  nntenanted,  and  the  weary  pedestrian*  who 
Iras  courage  enough  to  climb  the  summit,  may  be 
accommodated  uith  refreshments*  The  prospect 
from  this  place  is  enchanting  ;  when  I  reached  it 
the  sun  was  setting,  but  its  beams  still  trembled  on 
the  glistening  waters  of  the  Elbe,  which  I  could 
descry  with  the  naked  eye  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles.  I  saw  also  as  plainly,  the  Bohemian  town  of 
Aussig. 

Next  day  curiosity  prompted  me  to  visit  the 
theatre.  Such  a  ridiculous  thing  I  never  saw  in  iny 
life;  it  looked  like  a  pantry,  with  flour-binns  instead 
of  boxes ;  and  the  company  of  players  were  in  cha-* 
racter  with  the  princely  building.  The  first  that 
appeared  on  the  stage  was  a  journeyman-shoemaker, 
who  plied  us  with  low  common-place;  and  then, 
unbuckling  his  wallet,  to  take  a  bit,  as  he  said, 
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released  from  confinement  three  cats,  one  of  which 
jumped  into  the  pit.  This  the  witty  booUcloser 
improved  by  pointing  at  the  pit,  and  crying  out— 
*'Yes,  there  are  mice;"  and  the  sorry  public  of 
Toplitz  were  ready  to  expire  with  laughter. 

To  see  something  more  interesting,  I  went  the 
following  day  to  Kraupen,  where  about  a  hundred 
people  find  employ  in  the  tin-mines.  The  road  was 
exceeding  difficult,  being  covered  throughout  with 
pointed  flints,  that  injure  the  feet,  it  runs  straight 
up  hill  as  far  as  the  town,  which  hangs  on  the  moun- 
tain-ridge as  on  a  roof.  I  never  saw  a  more  wretch- 
ed hole  than  this  place,  which  is  also  the  property 
of  Prince  Clary,  and  bears  testimony  to  his  predi- 
lection for  ruins,  under  a  heap  of  which  it  is  buried. 
The  permission  of  the  intendant  of  the  mines  being 
required  for  seeing  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  I  called 
at  his  house,  but  found  him  absent ;  his  daughter, 
however,  assured  me  he  would  return  very  soon,  and 
introduced  me  into  a  garden  which  was  frightfully 
pretty.  The  rock  on  which  it  is  planned  hangs 
over  a  tremendous  abyss,  and  though  scarcely  co- 
vered with  mould,  nourishes  an  abundance  of  fruit- 
trees,  which  discovered  a  vigorous  vegetation.  The 
father  soon  returned,  and  gave  me  a  written  order 
to  the  overseer,  directing  him  to  let  me  see  what- 
ever I  pleased.  With  this  authority  I  resumed  my 
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fatiguing  journey;  and  having,  in  one  hour,  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Upper  Kraupen,  called  upon  the 
overseer,  and  with  him  continued  my  ascent  to  the 
pit.  There  the  miners  equipped  me  in  a  curious 
manner,  giving  me  a  jacket,  a  leather  cap,  and 
pantaloons  of  their  own;  and  then,  putting  a  rush- 
candle  in  my  hand,  lifted  me  into  the  perpendicular 
shaft.  One  of  them,  who  had  descended  first, 
lighted  me  at  the  depth  of  forty  fathoms  below; 
and  a  giddiness  seized  me  when  casting  an  eye  into 
Erebus,  I  beheld  the  glimmering  taper  in  the  abyss, 
I  was  not,  however,  deterred  from  seeing  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  but  descended,  crab  like,  backwards 
froiii  one  ladder.step  to  another ;  but  before  I  had 
gone  half  way  I  felt  my  back  wet  through,  for  the 
shaft  was  so  b  idly  boarded  with  planks,  that  spriucr- 
water  oozed  through  a'.l  the  crevices.  This  rendered 
the  rounds  slippery,  and  I  was  obliged  to  place  my 
feet  with  the  utmost  precaution  to  avoid  a  false  step; 
had  I  nike  1  my  footing  b  ;t  onne,  a  precipitate 
descent  into  the  gnlph  below  would  a  .-.  Ce  have 
put  an  end  to  my  investigations.  I  would  not  advise 
the  man  who  is  neither  young  nor  vigorous,  to  ven- 
ture on  a  similar  excursion;  before  he  could  descenl 
half-way  he  would  be  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and 
to  re-ascend  to  such  a  height,  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  would  be  absolutely  impossible*  At  las 
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I  arrived  at  the  bottom,  an6?  was  obliged  to  crawl 
on  all-fours  to  get  into  the  pit  where  the  miners 
were  working.  Three  pale  men  sat  squatted  in  one 
corner*  with  candle-ends  in  their  hands,  and  two  in 
another ;  then  proceeding  some  yards  further  in  the 
same  way,  I  found  four  on  the  right  and  one  on  the 
left.  Poor  wretches;  what  a  miserable  life  has 
fallen  to  your  lot!  This  is  the  true  image  of  the 
graye.  No  cheering  sun-beam  warms  your  benumbed 
limbs ;  no  fragrant  gale  fans  your  senses ;  no  leafy 
tree  murmurs  over  your  head.  The  offensive  smell 
of  sulphur  oppresses  your  respiration;  water  drop- 
ping from  the  clifts,  drenches  your  wearied  limbs  j 
you  hear  nothing  but  the  dull  sound  of  the  striking 
mallet,  and  the  bursting  peal  of  gunpowder  that 
rends  the  veins  of  the  rock !  In  memory  of  this 
subterranean  jaunt,  I  struck  off  some  pieces  of 
flour-spar,  green-spar,  and  tin-ore,  which  was  partly 
shot  in  crystals,  like  pearl-barley.  How  glad  I  was 
when,  after  a  tedious  climbing,  I  emerged  to  day- 
light again,  which  I  did,  convinced  that  there  is 
not  on  earth  a  more  wretched  existence  than  among 
these  rocky  tombs. 

The  overseer,  who  saw  me  spent  with  fatigue, 
politely  invited  me  to  his  house,  and  there  treated 
me  with  delicious  cream,  excellent  bread,  and  pa- 
latable mountain-butter,  which  I  heartily  relished. 


After  an  hour's  rest  he  pointed  me  out  a  footpath, 
by  which  I  descended  with  more  ease  into  the  vate 
than  I  had  ascended,  my  laquais-de--place  having 
conducted  me  by  the  common  road. 

Not  far  from  the  overseer's  house,  close  by  a 
buried  shaft,  is  an  open  glade,  with  a  delightful 
prospect  over  the  vale,  at  the  height  of  225  fathoms. 
The  whole  valley,  as  on  Mount  Paschkepole,  lies 
expanded  at  your  feet ;  and  to  the  right  the  horizon 
is  still  more  extensive.  Toplitz,  Marieschein,  Thorn, 
Brixen,  the  Castle  Mount,  the  jaggy  rock  behind  it, 
and  the  stone-bath,  stand  oUt  like  resting  points  from 
the  bottom. 

In  my  way  ho;ne  I  visited  the  Monastery  of 
Marieschein,  by  re-passing  Kraupen,  behind  the  gate 
of  which  I  sat  down  on  a  fragment  of  rock  to  rest 
myself,  opposite  to  the  house  of  a  stocking-weaver. 
An  old  man  came  out  of  it,  and  invited  me  to  step 
in;  this  was  the  weaver  himself.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room,  which  was  surprizingly  clean,  was  placed 
a  table,  and  on  it  an  old  silver  snuff-box  and  a 
silver-edged  bible — all  his  riches.  Yet  he  was  con- 
tent, and  did  not  complain,  although  his  daily  earn- 
ings did  not  exceed  thirty  kreutzers  in  paper-money 
(six-pence). 

Marieschein  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  The  church  has  a  covered  walk  round 
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it,  and  boasts  of  a  wonder-working  i^age  of  tli£ 
virgin,  which  attracts  thousands  of  the  faithful,  and 
makes  the  priests  and  the  beggars  thrive.  This 
village  is  as  lively  as  a  fair,  and  the  avenue  of  Thorn 
constantly  swarms  with  pilgrims.  Tuppleburg  is 
another  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toplitz  much 
resorted  to  by  the  bathers  ;  its  greatest  beauty  con- 
sists in  a  grove,  which  is  stocked  with  deer;  but 
the  whole  has  a  dull  monastic  appearance. 

The  young  women  of  the  common  rank  are  here, 
ia  their  dress,  as  cleanly  as  the  Moravians;  but  their 
array  is  more  choice  and  modern.  The  Moravian 
females  generally  wear  worsted  stockings  of  a  fiery 
rexl  colour;  which,  being  upwards  of  two  yards  in 
length,  are  laid  in  plaids,  and  give  their  legs  the 
appearance  of  rolls  of  tobacco,  for  their  petticoats 
scarcely  cover  their  knees.  You  can  easily  imagine 
what  a  disgusting  sight  this  is :  the  rest  of  their 
sppart  1  is  in  character.  Their  jackets  have  a  strange 
trimming  about  the  waist,  which  looks  like  a  row  of 
small  fur  cushions;  and  their  caps  are  decorated 
with  enormous  bows,  either  of  exceeding  broad 
ribband,  or  of  stripes  of  stiff-starched  muslin,  which 
make  them  look  like  buckram.  This  bow  is  worn 
in  Bohemia  also,  but  more  lightly  and  elegantly. 
The  Bohemian  maidens  wear  red  or  mazarine  blue 
stays,  whose  straps  are  confined  on  their  shou^ers 
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by  red,  green,  or  sky-blue  ribbands ;  which,  on  their 
snow-white  shifts,  produce  a  very  good  effect,  there 
being  no  bed-gown  or  jacket  to  conceal  them; 
their  stockings  and  craps  are  white,  and  kept  clear* 
to  a  high  degree.  Only  one  bad  custom  I  observed 
Jiere  in  caramon  with  Austria  and  Moravia,  and  that 
is  smoking.  In  streets,  on  roads,  and  promenades, 
you  see  nothing  but  pipes  puffing  clouds  of  tobacco 
to  the  skies :  if  you  enter  a  coffee-house,  or  a 
billiard-room,  you  are  nearly  suffocated ;  and,  on, 
visiting  an  acquaintance,  a  pipe  is  always  offered 
to  you:  nay,  in  the  very  lobby  you  can  smell  this 
soul-engrossing  weed, 


LETTER  XIX. 


Treaty  of  Pilnitz— Banks  of  the  Elbe^-Difference  between 
Vienna  and  Dresden— Picture  Gallery — Magdalen  of 
Corregio— Venus  of  Titian,  &c. — Saxon  Court— Swiss 
Guards. 


FROM  Toplitz  I  went  to  Dresden,  over  the  Giers- 
berg,  which  is  the  steepest  but  shortest  road,  the 
distance  not  being  full  thirty-five  miles.  When  I 
had  reached  that  height  where  the  road  is  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  I  looked  round,  and  could  not  satiate  my 
eye  with  viewing  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  From 
no  other  place  have  Marieschieii  and  Toplilz  so  tine 
an  appearance ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  13 
confined  to  a  single  spot. 

This  mountain  is  a  link  of  the  Erzgeburg,  which 
in  this  part  makes  a  frontier  between  Bohemia  and 
Saxony.  On  reaching  its  summit,  therefore,  you 
find  yourself  on  the  confines  of  another  kingdom : 
this  you  may  already  perceive  by  the  badness  of  tfce 
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roads,which  are  no  where  in  such  a  miserable  plight  as 
in  Saxony,  though  on  ail  hands  heavy  tolls  are  ex, 
acted. 

In  the  distance  you  see  the  fortress  of  Konigstein 
on  the  top  of  a  rock ;  but,  leaving  it  on  the  right, 
you  proceed  straight  on  to  the  small  town  of  Pirna, 
where  Frederic  the  Great  captured  the  whole  Saxon 
army,  in  the  seven  years'  war,  without  striking  a 
blow.  From  here  the  road  is  bordered  with  tall 
Italian  poplars,  because  it  meets  that  of  Pilnitz,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  king.  The  chateau  is  de- 
lightfully situated,  the  river  Elbe  flowing  under  its 
windows,  and  reflecting  its  whole  fagade.  In  its 
rear  vineyards  descend  from  the  mountain's  ridge, 
which,  being  intersected  by  white-washed  walls  to 
support  the  climbing  tendrils,  heightens  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  It  was  here  that  Austria,  Saxony,  and 
Prussia  entered  into  the  first  coalition  against  France; 
but  Frederic- William  II.  by  concluding  a  separate 
peace  at  Basle,  in  17()5,  left  the  coalesced  powers 
in  the  urch.  This  peace  was  purchased  by  the 
French  directory;  but  the  political  sin  of  the  father 
was,  ten  years  after,  severely  visited  on  his  innocent 
son. 

Further  on  you  approach  nearer  to  the  Elbe,  and 
nearly  touch  its  beautiful  banks.  Parti-coloured 
gondolas,  with  gaily  painted  rooms,  scud  along  its 


rapid  wave,  and  the  groves  re-echo  to  the  sound  cff 
the  French-horn  and  the  songs  of  the  merry  passen- 
gers. Just  before  you  arrive  at  the  capital  your 
eye  is  attracted  by  an  extensive  park,  through  the 
shady  walks  of  which  rhotley  groups  of  early  pro- 
menaders  are  seen  to  stray.*  Thus;  Dresden,  presents 
to  the  mind  an  idea  of  liveliness  without  the  gates, 
but  is  silent  within  ;  though  I  entered  it  in  the 
morning,  when  the  greatest  bustle  prevails,  I 
found  such  emptiness  in  the  streets  that  it  appeared 
to  me  forsaken,  in  comparison  with  Vienna  and 
Prague,  an  impression  which  was  not  altered  even  by 
time.  To  judge  by  the  silence  which  prevails  in  all 
its  quarters,  Dresden  appears  io  contain  hardly  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  This  is  still  more  observable 
in  the  suburb  of  Fredericstadt,  where  the  pave- 
ment is  overgrown  with  grass,  and  no  persons  are 
seen  in  the  streets  but  mendicant  scholars,  with  black 
cloaks  and  rattling  iron  boxes,  whom  government, 
being  reluctant  to  provide  »or,  sends  to  the  doors  of 
the  poor  buruhers,  to  move  them  to  compassion  by 
their  hoarse  choral  songs. 

My  first  visit  was  to  Baron  Brokhausen,  the  Prus- 
sian ambassador,  who  received  Hie  with  cordiality, 


"  This  fine  park  was  cut  down  in  1809,  by  the  order  of 
the  French  General  Bernadotte,  at  the  approach  of  the 
Austrians  to  the  capital. 


and  for  many  a  happy  hour  I  am  indebted  to  him* 
We  see  each  other  nearly  every  day,  conversing 
about  the  sad  fate  of  our  country,  and  hoping  for 
better  times.  In  the  morning  we  go  to  the  royal 
park,  and  in  the  evening  into  Prince  Maximilian's 
garden,  small  and  neat  like  a  bundle  of  flowers ;  or 
we  take  a  walk  to  the  Japanese  palace,  and  then 
roam  along  the  enchanting  banks  of  the  Elbe  to- 
wards Meissen.  At  another  time  we  visit  the  Zwinger, 
which  is  set  out  with  orange-trees  in  boxes ;  and  late 
at  night  take  a  trip  to  the  fashionable  promenade  at 
the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  which  is  much  frequented. 
Nor  is  the  bridge  itself  less  resorted  to,  for  th^e 
masterpiece  of  architecture  commands  beautiful 
prospects  on  both  sides.  On  a  fine  evening  the 
spectacle  there  becomes  very  interesting,  for  the 
semicircular  seats  on  the  piers  are  occupied  with  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Dresden.  My  letters  of  in- 
troduction I  have  delivered ;  and  the  gentlemen,  su- 
perlatively civil,  return  my  visits,  and  have  always 
their  hearts  upon  their  tongue's  end;  but  what  a 
difference  between  Vienna  and  Dresden !  what  liberal 
sentiments  and  hospitality  there,  and  what  sordid 
economy  herel  No,  I  should  not  like  to  live  in 
Dresden. 

The  only  thing  valuable  here  is   the  gallery  of 
pictures ;  but  even  this  you  cannot  see  without  being  , 
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shocked  by  its  sordid  management,  for  you  must 
pay  two  ducats  to  the  superintendant  of  the  gallery, 
and  as  many  florins  to  the  attendants.  This  tax  is 
irremissible,  because  government,  not  allowing  its 
servants  sufficient  salaries  to  live  on,  assigns  them 
over  to  the  purse  of  the  strangers.  This  gallery  is 
famous  both  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  pic- 
ture, but  its  glory  is  the  Magdalen  of  Corregglo: 
she  leans  recumbent,  in  all  the  charms  of  youth ; 
her  flaxen  hair  plays  in  soft  ringlets  on  her  bosdm, 
which  seems  to  heave  with  devotion;  nor  could 
Venus  herself  recline  with  more  gracefulness.  As 
to  the  idea  of  penitence,  it  would  not  so  much  as 
cuter  your  mind  but  for  the  Gospel  in  which  she 
reads. 

The  Venus  of  Titian  is  all  nature — drapery  would 
only  have  concealed  her  charms:  the  colouring  is 
beautiful,  the  countenance  animated,  and  the  shape 
enchanting. 

The  Smoking-room,  by  Ostade,  is  drawn  with  so 
inuch  truth  that  I  turned  my  nose  aside  not  to  smell 
Hobacco.  He  is  master  of  the  chiaro-oscura  to  such 
degree  that  you  see  the  drunken  clowns  loll  over 
their  tankards  of  beer  as  if  they  were  alive.  They 
puff  such  volumes  of  smoke  from  their  pipes,  that 
all  objects  around  appear  as  if  se^n  through  a  mist* 
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The  dying  Procris  of  Mieris  interests  by  her  me- 
lancholy fate.  She  was  the  wife  of  Cephalus,  who 
passionately  lo\ed  her,  but,  his  extravagant  jealousy 
having  estranged  her  affections,  she  fled  from  him. 
The  fugitive,  how  ever,  was  found,  and,  overcome  by 
his  prayers  and  supplications,  promised  to  return 
love  for  love.  As  a  mark  of  returning  tenderness 
she  ga  e  him  a  hound  and  an  arrow,  the  gifts  of 
Minerva,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  was  now  in  her 
turn  as  jealous  as  Cephalus  before.  Following  him 
once  to  the  chace  to  explore  his  secret  steps,  she 
concealed  herself  in  a  bush,  and  Cephalus,  de- 
ceived by  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  thought  it  was 
a  wild  beast,  and,  bending  his  bow,  pierced  her 
heart  with  the  same  arrow  which  she  had  given  him. 
In  this  picture,  Procris  lies  bleeding  on  the  ground  ; 
Cephalus,  whose  features  bespeak  the  agony  of  grief, 
tries  to  staunch  her  blood,  but,  seeing  all  in  vain, 
draws  the  dart  from  her  bosom  to  transfix  with  it 
his  own. 

The  gallery  forms  exactly  such  a  square  as  the 
imperial  library  at  Prague.  Two  additional  rooms, 
however,  are  contrived  in  the  centre,  against  one  of 
the  corners  of  which  stood  an  unframed  picture, 
with  a  beautiful  veil  thrown  over  it,  purposely  so 
placed  to  deceive  the  eye  into  a  belief  of  its  reality ; 
far,  unless  you  look  closely  to  it,  you  will  think  it 
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belongs  to  one  of  those  ladies  who  are  here  found 
constantly  drawing.  This  is  a  master-piece,  from 
the  pencil  of  Rotary. 

The  love-story  of  Angelica  and  Medoro  is  here 
better  drawn  by  Vander  Loo  than  sung  by  Ariosto : 

Fra  piacer  tanti  orunque  un  arbor  dritto 
Vedesse  ombrar,  o  fonte  o  rivo  paro 
Vavea  spillo  o  coltel  subito  fitto 
Cosi  se  v'era  ale  tin  sasso  men  duro. 
Ed  era  fuori  in  mille  luoghi  scritto, 
E  cosi  in  casa  in  altri  tanti  il  muro, 
Angelica  e  Medoro  in  varj  modi 
Legati  iusieme  di  diversi  nodi. 

The  youth  reclines  under  the  shade  of  a  tufted  tree ; 
his  eye  hangs  with  delight  on  Angelica,  who  has 
been  carving  his  name  on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and, 
having  just  finished  the  last  letter,  with  a  sweet  smile 
looks  down  upon  him. 

The  Feast  at  Simon  the  Pharisee's,  of  Soubleyra, 
is  highly  interesting :  the  guests  seem  to  mind  the 
instructive  words  of  the  Son  of  Man  more  than  the 
dishes,  attention  being  depicted  in  every  countenance : 
the  servants  are  very  busy,  and  all  is  activity  and 
life. 

The  Annunciation,  by  Vander  Loo,  is  represented 
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The  angel,  in  his  heavenly  attire,  is  as  interesting  as 
Corregio's  Cupid  with  the  bow;  the  Virgin  listens 
to  him  with  profound  attention,  and  seems  to  hold 
in  her  breath,  not  to  lose  a  word  of  the  glad  tidings. 

At  the  Zwiuger  is  the  cabinet  of  natural  history 
and  artificial  curiosities,  and  there  are  also  deposited 
the  antiques;  but  access  is  denied  without  paying 
the  trustee  two  ducats,  and  two  rlorins  to  the 
attendant.  The  treasury,  or  green  vault,  as  it  is 
called j  is  not  now  shown  to  strangers,  because  the 
most  valuable  jewels  are  pawned  in  Holland  :  such 
is  the  consequence  of  money-devouring  war. 

The  Saxon  court  adheres  to  the  old  etiquef  le,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Dresden  appear  to  model 
themselves  after  it.  The  king's  features  are  ah  index 
of  integrity  and  goodness,  and  over  the  queen's  is 
diffused  a  certain  grace  which  is  observable  in  all  her 
actions.  The  Princess  Augusta  is  rather  beyond  the 
prime  of  life,  but  not  destitute  of  loveliness:  she 
values  independence  above  ever}?  thing,  and  is  deter- 
mined not  to  part  with  her  hand. 

The  Swiss  guards  in  the  king's  palace  are  ac- 
coutred in  a  very  bad  taste,  with  yellow  coats  and 
blue  underclothes  and  stockings.  Instead  of  fire- 
arms they  present  enormous  halberds,  with  spiked 
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tops,  not  unlike  the  ancient  morning-stars;  and, 
when  relieved  from  duty,  they  sit  down  knitting 
stockings  and  mending  their  breeches,  under  the  very 
windows  of  his  Majesty. 


LETTER  xx. 


tefbriunes  of  the  Author— Failure  of  his  Object  at  DTPS- 
den-— Prussian  Prisoners  of  War— Reply  of  Maret  (Duke 
Of  Bassauo)  to  the  Polish  Count  Drialinskii 


You  will  wonder  that  t  did  not  as  yet  mention 
to  you  the  main  business  on  which  I  came  to  Dres- 
den :  but  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  man  to  speak  of 
pleasing  subjects  first,  and  then  of  displeasing  ones. 
My  plan  was  to  have  obtained  from  thfe  Saxon  cabi- 
net a  mandamus — an  aegis  against  all  possible  perse- 
cutions of  the  many-headed  hydra  in  Poland,  whose 
tools,  I  feared,  would  not  allow  me  to  dispose  of  my 
estate  and  draw  my  property  out  of  the  country; 
With  this  view  I  waited  on  Count  Bosc,  the  Saxon 
prime- minister,  to  whom  I  was  recommended:  he 
received  me  at  the  council-chamber,  and  was  all 
affability  and  goodness.  Having  explained  to  him 
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l«y  concern,  he  replied  that  he  was  grieved  he  could 
not  give  me  proofs  of  his  inclination  to  serve  me 
Before  the  affairs  in  Poland  were  more  settled.  The 
king  would  not  now  interfere  with  them,  nor  take 
any  notice  of  the  duchy  which  Napoleon  had  given 
to  i)jui,  until  the  commissioners  appointed  to  regu- 
late the  frontier  with  Prussia  had  finished  their  la- 
bours, when  ti3  would  ta|te  formal  possession  of 
that  country :  till  then,  the  count  said,  he  could 
adopt  no  measures  which  might  commit  his  master; 
but  advised  me  to  apply  to  the  Polish  commissioners 
here,  who  would,  at  least,  provisionally  enter  into 
my  views.  This  did  not  advance  my  business  a 
step ;  I  well  knew  that,  whatever  measures  the  com- 
missioners might  adopt,  their  constituents  would 
not  respect  them ;  but,  to  comply  with  Count  Bosc'$ 
wish,  I  went  to  them.  Count  Gatakowski,  who  you 
know  is,  an  excellent  man,  declared  himself  ready  to 
give  me  any  assistance  in  his  power;  but  not  SQ 

P . :  this  ungrateful  man,  who,  by  considerable 

Joans  from  the  Prussian  chests,  repaired  his  ruined 
fortune,  overcome  by  whose  supplications  I  once 
nsed  all  my  influence  with  the  court  of  regency  at 
Warsaw  to  get  for  (liin  another  sum,  is  now  the 
great,  though  impotent,  enemy  of  Prussia.  A$ 
eleven  I  found  him  just  crept  out  of  his  bed,  sipping 
a  dish  of  chocolate  to  strengthen  his  decayed  body. 
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which  was  reduced  to  this  miserable  plight  more 
through  profligacy  than  patriotism.  He  told  me, 
with  stifled  rage,  that  I  had  committed  the  Polish 
nation  and  him,  with  Prince  Talleyrand  and  Bona- 
parte himself;  and  that  he  would  not  interfere  with 
this  business,  numbering  me  among  the  obstacles 
\rhich  had  opposed  the  absolute  freedom  of  Poland. 
It  is  true  that,  in  my  letter  from  Vienna  to  Napo- 
leon, I  depicted  the  Poles  in  their  native  colours ; 
but  this  was  not  wanting  to  open  the  emperor's  eyes, 
for  he  saw  through  them,  and  Mr.  Talleyrand  knew 
their  worthiness  by  experience. — Yes,  replied  I, 
you  have  every  reason  to  stand  forth  my  enemy ;  by 
my  readiness  to  save  you  when  the  halter  was  round 
your  neck,  1  deserve  it:  but  be  composed — lean 
do  without  your  friendship.  My  resolution  is 
taken: — as  long  as  Poland  remains  in  this  state  of 
administration  I  will  not  return  thither,  should  even 
iny  whole  fortune  go  to  wreck.  But  I  will  not  waste 
my  precious  time;  sweeter  enjoyments  beckon 
me — art  and  literature:  to-morrow  I  set  off  for 
Italy. 

Baron  Brokhausen  fully  approves  my  determina- 
tion :  we  took  a  parting  walk  through  the  city,  to 
bid  it  a  long  farewel.  Passing  by  a  large  building, 
which  I  found  afterwards  to  be  a  prison,  fifty  hats, 
fastened  to  packthread,  were  thrown  at  our  feet. 
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"What  -is  the  matter,"  asked  I,  with  siirrrrize! 
"  Prussian  prisoners  of  war,"  answered  he,  with  a 
sigh,  "  solicit  charity,  for  they  are  starved."  We 
gave  them  assistance  proportionate  to  our  means, 
•and  hastened  away  with  oppressed  hearts. 

The  Poles  vie  here  with  each  other  in  offering  their 
estates  to  sale,  but  nobody  will,  buy  them  even  at 
an  undervalue.  Count  Dzialinski,  the  head  of  the 
Polish  deputation  to  Napoleon,  fell  at  the  feet  of 
JM.  Maret,  the  French  secretary  of  state,  imploring 
his  intercession  with  the  emperof,  that  the  Poles 
might  be  allowed  to  repass  under  the  dominion  of 
Prussia,  on  the  same  terms  as  before.  How  must 
the  minister  have  secretly  laughed;  yet  he  composedly 
replied — '  C'cst  trap  tard.' 

Towards  evening  I  took  a  sail  on  the  Elbe,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  bridge  along  Its  beautiful  banks, 
adorned  with  country-houses  and  gardens,  to  the 
summer-theatre,  which  is  less  frequented  than  the 
tea-garden  close  by  it.  The  baths  in  the  Elbe 
shocked  me;  they  are  roofless  inclosures,  made 
with  rough  planks  in  the  river  itself,  where  the 
bather  is  as  comfortable  as  in  a  cow-house ! 

The  summer-theatre  is  wretched :  the  play  that 

night  was  Ida  of  Munsier.     I  heid-out  during  the 

first  act,  looking  at  the  boxes,  from  which  the  ladies 

leaned  out  with  cups  of  ice  in  their  hands,  chatting 
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and  eating  unconcernedly :  this  appeared  to  me 
very  indecorous.  In  the  mean  while  Ida  made  her 
appearance,  and  began  to  squeak  to  her  harp :  such 
dissonance  of  tones  I  never  heard,  and  it  affected 
my  ears  so  sensibly  that  I  left  the  place  without 
looking  round. 

To-morrow  I  hasten  to  that  land  where  the 
oranges  bloom  in  the  open  air:  this  happy  thought 
displaces  every  other.  No!  I  will  boldly  meet  fu- 
turity ;  and,  rising  superior  to  my  fate,  give  myself 
up  to  the  Muses ;  thus,  under  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances, I  may  gather  a  treasure,  of  which  neither 
war  nor  a  conqueror  can  rob  me. 
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LETTER  XXI. 


Beauty  of  the  Country  around  Dresden — Silver  Mines  of 
Freyberg — Manufactures  of  Linen  and  Cotton— Badness 
of  the  Roads  in  Saxony — Bareith — Nurembnrgh— Death 
of  Palm. 


WHEN  I  saw  Dresden  at  my  back,  I  felt  happy 
again,  for  the  country  itself  is  a  Paradise.  I  never 
saw  such  abundance  of  fruft :  the  trees  threatened 
to  break  under  the  burden  of  cherry- cheeked  apples, 
yellow  pears,  and  blue  plums.  Every  house  has  an 
orchard  to  it,  and  even  the  roads  are  fringed  with 
fruit-trees.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  cultivated  with  the 
same  industry  as  in  Moravia,  and  the  people  are  well 
dressed,  and  look  happy.  Their  houses  are  mostly 
roofed  with  slate,  and  have  a  lightsome,  neat  ap- 
pearance, their  windows  being  as  bright  as  mirrors. 
The  women  discover,  in  their  dress,  a  certain  grace- 
fulness, which  is  observable  only  in  Austria.  Mettled 
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horses  and  sleek  cows,  roam  through  luxuriant 
pasture-grounds;  hills  and  dales  diversify  the  scene; 
and  at  every  stage  the  eye  is  cheered  by  fresh  land- 
scapes. 

The  towns  of  Freyberg,  Chemnitz,  Lichtenstein, 
and  Plauen,  have  smiling  aspects,  and  are  crowded 
with  artisans  and  industrious  manufacturers.  There 
are,  in  particular,  many  cloth  and  cotton  manufacto- 
ries, which  are  celebrated  for  the  excellence  and 
cheapness  of  their  productions. 

The  silver-mines  of  Freyberg  are  rich ;  they  yielded 
in  forty  years,  (from  1/62  to  1801,)  32,440,762  dol- 
lars; and,  from  1792  to  17<)6,  191,660  pounds 
weight  of  silver;  which,  if  coined  into  specie,  would 
be  equal  to  5<H,146/.  sterling.  In  the  same  years, 
(from  17i)2  to  1796,)  the  produce  of  tin  was  2,555 
cvvt.,  of  copper  154,  of  lead  12,642,  and  of  cobalt 
8,313;  there  being  employed,  in  the  different 
branches  of  mining,  11,663  persons. 

Zwickan  is  celebrated  for  its  cloths;  Chemnitz 
for  cottons,  which  give  employ  to  1626  persons; 
and  Plauen  for  muslins,  \\hich  rival  the  English 
manufactures,  and  give  sustenance  to  6000  people, 
there  being  1,700  looms  constantly  employed. 
Linen-cloth  is  woven  throughout  the  country,  but 
particularly  in  Upper  Lusatia,  which,  in  1801,  ex- 
ported linens  to  the  value  of  1,6S6,S£)4  dollars. 
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Behind  Lichtenstein  the  road  runs  up  hill ;  if,  in 
your  ascent  you  turn  round,  an  enchanting  prospect 
meets  your  view  in  the  Hill  Castle;  which,  rising 
gradually  above  the  town,  emerges  like  aa  serial 
building  from  among  verdant  bowers.  Hence, 
along  a  country  most  beautifully  watered,  you  pro- 
coed  to  the  town  of  Plauca,  by  a  road  over  the 
crest  of  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
pearly  Elster.  Tlie  town  is  situated  in  an  en- 
chanting country ;  the  bleaching-fields,  of  which 
you  see  from  afar,  covered  with  plain  and  figured 
muslins. 

The  worst  things  in  Saxony  are  the  roads ;  being 
made  with  clay,  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  is  easily 
cat  up  by  the  waggon-wheels,  and  expose  the  tra- 
veller to  the  frequent  danger  of  being  overturned. 
The  road  often  runs  along  the  very  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice, and,  the  driver  being  unable  to  turn  out  of 
the  wheel-worn  track,  the  servant  must  get  out  to 
support  the  carriage,  lest  his  master  break  his  neck. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  closely  Bordered  with  trees,  that 
the  vehicle  hitches  in  their  branches,  and  is  broken 
to  pieces. 

Ten  miles  before  Hoff,  is  the  frontier  of  Bareith, 
*vhere  a  striking  difference  in  the  soil  is  discernable. 
Jioff  is  garrisoned  by  the  French;  the  fate  of  that 
R3 
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principality  being  as  vet  undecided.*  I  was  sur- 
prized to  find  the  inhabitants  of  Bareith  still  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  Prussia;  the  poor  people 
wish  and  hope  to  see  their  beloved  l.ing  again.  At 
the  barrier  I  was  asked  not  only  the  toll,  but  even 
my  name,  as  it  is  customary  here;  but  the  toil- 
gatherer,  on  hearing  that  I  was  from  Prussia,  let  me 
pass  free.  Whether  this  was  courtesy  to  me,  or  a 
mark  of  devotedness  to  the  king,  I  cannot  tell. 

I  never  saw  a  prettier  small  town  than  Bareith ; 
its  romantic  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  verdant 
plain  ;  the  glistening  waters  of  three  rivers  ;  the  red 
Maine;  the  Mist  el  bach  and  the  Sendeibach,  which 
meander  through  the  bottom ;  and  the  regularity  of 
its  streets;  give  this  place  a  certain  charm,  with 
which  every  stranger  is  struck.  From  the  last 
height,  where  the  avenue  of  Italian  poplars  com- 
mences, Bareilh  bursts  in  all  its  glory  on  your  sight ; 
nearly  all  its  houses  are  built  of  free-stone,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  a  mean  appearance;  the  pavement 
could  not  be  better;  and  the  streets  are  as  clean  as 
a  floor.  The  environs  of  Bareith  abound  with 
chateaus,  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds;  and  the 
hermitage  is  an  additional  feature  in  the  beauty  "of 

*  Posterior  to  this  it  has  fcetu  incorporated  with  E.avar 


the  landscape.  This  fine  country,  where  all  hearts 
do  homage  to  Louisa,  my  good  king  was  obliged  to 
sacrifice, 

Behind  Bareith  I  met  an  elegant  barouche,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  superb  chesnut  horses;  and  heard,  to 
my  surprize,  that  the  fat  man  in  it,  with  a  French 
cockade  and  tassels  in  his  hat,  vias  formerly  a 
Prussian  counsellor  of  justice,  and  now  a  French 
horse-monger.  My  driver  told  me,  unasked,  "that 
he  had  been  foremost  to  side  with  the  French;" 
uddiiig,  "  he  would  give  him  a  good  drubbing,  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  offered."  Whether  this  was 
a  burst  of  patriotic  zeal,  or  of  private  revenge,  I 
cannot  tell. 

Near  the  small  town  of  Creussen,  by  the  utter 
decay  of  which  you  may  judge  of  its  antiquity,  I 
passed  over  part  of  the  Fichtelberg  ;  a  mountain  in 
which  the  rivers  Maine,  Sale,  Eger,  and  Nabe,  take 
their  rise,  flowing  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world. 

In  Franconia  are  seen  many  ruined  castles,  which, 
during  the  time  of  the  club-law  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  served  for  lurking-places  to  the  marauding 
chevaliers;  that  of  Bernock  is  particularly  picturesque. 

Beyond  Creussen  I  entered  the  territory  of  the 
former  free  imperial  City  of  Nuremberg,  which  is 
now  incorporated  with  Bavaria.  It  is  inhabited  by 
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a  harmless  and  industrious  people,  but  has  a  dull 
and  dreary  appearance,  being  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  rock,  with  barren  fields,  and  with  stubbed 
firs.     A  tedious  track  of  sand,  stretching  as  far  as 
the  city,  wearied  my  horses  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
the  end  they  could  scarcely  walk.     I  therefore  did 
not  arrive  at  the  gate  until  it  was  shut,  and  a  fee 
was  demanded  on  that  account ;  the  toll-gatherer, 
however,  on  hearing  that  I  was  a  Prussian,   let  me 
pass  free :  a  circumstance  insignificant  in  itself,  but 
evincing  a  singular  pre-possession  in  favour  of  the 
Prussian  government ;  which,  as  far  as  it  is  consist- 
ent with  the  idea  of  arbitrary  power,  appears  to 
have  been  more  relished  in  Germany  than  the  iron 
rod  of  the  petty  tyrants  along  the  Iser  and  the  Rhine. 
Nuremberg  is  bathed  by  the  river  Pegnitz,  and 
contains  30,000  inhabitants.     It  has  crooked  streets 
and   old-fashioned   houses,    whos.e  gabel  ends  are 
bedaubed  with  whimsical  figures,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  the  ancient  free  imperial  cities.     Their  doors 
remain  shut  from  morning  till  night,  so  that  you 
would  imagine  the  people  slept  all  day :  but,  with 
old  fashions  and  antiquated  manners,  they  have  pre- 
served an,uncorrupted  kind-heartedness  and  a  well' 
understood  economy,  which  keep  them  in  comfort- 
able ease.    Nor  are  they  in  want  of  modern  pastimes; 
of  late  there  has  been  established  an  assembly-room. 
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called  "  Harmony,"  where  all  sorts  of  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  monthly  publications,  are  taken  in ; 
the  general  tendency  of  which  is  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  With  good  order  is  joined  li- 
berality of  sentiment  and  politeness :  a  distinct 
room  is  appropriated  for  the  ladies,  and  a  saloon 
above  stairs  for  concerts  and  balls.  They  have  also 
a  play-house,  but  it  is  diminutive :  agreeably  to 
ancient  custom,  the  curtain  is  drawn  up  at  tive  and 
dropped  at  eight ;  so  that  the  good  cits  can  sup  at 
their  ease,  go  to  bed  betimes,  and  get  up  at  an  early 
hour.  If  you  make  merry  with  these  old-fashioned 
arrangements,  they  only  reply — "We  built  the  play- 
house for  us  and  our  children,  and  of  course  may 
give  a  law  to  ourselves."  This  harmless  city  still 
boasts  thriving  manufactories  and  printing-presses, 
though  it  has  of  late  suffered  much  by  war,  and 
particularly  by  Bavarian  occupation. 

It  was  here  that  the  unfortunate  bookseller,  Palm, 
suffered  an  ignominious  death  by  order  of  Bonaparte, 
for  having  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Germany 
in  Thraldom."  II is  wife  was  nearly  distracted  with 
grief,  and  excited  so  much  compassion,  that  liberal 
subscriptions  in  her  behalf  were  opened  in  Germany 
and  England,  which  raised  her  to  opulence. 

At  the  assembly-rooms  I  found  the  noted  letter 
of  Viller  to  the  Countess  of  Beauharnois,  descriptive 


of  the  atrocities  which  were  committed  by  the 
French  in  Lubeck,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  November, 
1806.  Many  of  them  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
horror  seized  me,  and  the  book  dropped  from  my 
hand. 
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LETTER  XXII, 


Hochstet— Battle  of  Blenheim— Ulm— A ngsbnrgh— Lnther 
— Public  Library — Inhabitants  of  Angsburgh. 


AUGSBURGH,  through  Hoff  and  Nuremberg, 
is  315  miles  from  Dresden.  From  Nuremberg  my 
route  fay  through  Roth  and  Donauwerth,  near 
which  the  river  Lech  falls  into  the  Danube.  On 
my  right  was  Hochstet,  where  the  intrepid  valour 
of  the  Germans,  in  1709,  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Eugene,  supported  by  their  faithful  allies 
from  Albion,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  an- 
nihilated both  the  French  and  the  Bavarians,  their 
auxiliaries.  The  French  general,  Tallard,  lost  his 
liberty  and  his  son  in  the  battle ;  Marsin,  the  second 
in  command,  narrowly  escaped  captivity;  and 
France  was  stripped  of  an  extent  of  ground  of 
JOOO  square  miles.  By  this  victory  the  free  itu- 


perial  city  of  Augsburgh,  which  was  captured  by 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  recovered  its  liberty ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  so  much  contributed 
to  the  glory  of  the  day,  was  presented  by  Queen 
Ann  with  Blenheim-house,  so  called  after  the  field 
where  the  battle  was  fought. 

Further  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  stands 
Ulm,  where  the  name  of  German,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Mack,  was  branded  with  ignominy. 
By  this  defeat  Augsburgh  fell  again  into  the  hands 
of  Bavaria. 

Immediately  behind  Donauwerlh  I  entered  a  plain, 
which  extended  as  far  as  Augsburgh:  it  runs  to 
the  left  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  but  is  bordered 
on  the  right  with  single  hills,  which  form  a  variety 
of  prospects.  That  on  top  of  which  the  Monastery 
of  Holzen  is  situated,  is  very  striking :  the  towering 
church-steeple,  which  fronts  the  road,  and  the  mass 
of  buildings  -which  rise  at  its  back  from  among 
verdant  thickets,  exhibiting  a  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  view.  Its  sister-hill  is  also  embellished 
with  plantations,  the  mere  sight  of  which  is  en- 
chanting. 

Augsburgh  i?  as  ill-shapen  as  Nuremberg,  and 
the  fronts  of  i(s  houses  are  similarly  bedaubed  with 
tasteless  figures.  It  contains,  at  present,  scarcely 
30,000  inhabitants ;  though,  in  tisr.es  past,  it  was  a 
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considerable  city,  celebrated  for  manufactories,  lite- 
rature, and  commerce  ;  and  boasting  of  engravers, 
printers,  and  ingenious  gold  and  silver-smiths. 

When  Luther  stood  forth  an  open  enemy  to  the 
Pope,  and  declared  his  legislature  a  disgrace  to 
human  nature,  the  free  imperial  city  of  Augsburgli 
ranged  itself  under  the  banners  of  the  reformer. 
It  was  there  also  that  Charles  V.  summoned  a  diet 
in  1530,  for  the  states-general  to  lay  open  their 
sentiments  both  as  to  their  belief  and  their  relations 
to  the  holy  see;  the  result  of  which  meeting  was 
the  celebrated  confession  of  Augsburgh.  One  half 
of  the  inhabitants  still  adhere  to  the  tenets  of 
Luther,  and  possess  several  churches. 

On  visiting  the  public  library  I  could  not  avoid 
listening  to  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Beyschlog,  the 
superintendant  of  it,  who  told  me  that  it  had*  been 
despoiled  by  the  Bavarian  government  of  its  most 
valuable  works,  particularly  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.  There  is  indeed  nothing  now  worth  seeing, 
some  polyglot  bibles  excepted.  A  quarto  edition  of 
Homer,  with  the  original  text,  and  an  Italian  trans- 
Jation  by  Lamberte,  of  Milan,  (formerly  of  Parnui,) 
was  presented  to  the  library  by  the  translator,  but 
only  the  first  number  of  it  is  completed. 

Of  antiques,  I  found  here  the  heads  of  Laocoou 
and  his  two  sons  in  bronze,  and  a  horse's  head  of 
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the  same  material,  which  was  discovered  thirty  years 
ago  hi  the  river  Wertach  :  it  has  a  hole  between  its 
ears,  which  led  Mr.  Beyschlag  to  imagine  that  it  was 
a  Roman  ensign  of  war  to  be  fixed  on  a  pole.  His 
opinion,  however,  appears  to  me  erroneous,  as  the 
aperture  evidently  arose  from  a  tuft  of  hair  which 
the  Roman  artist  had  correctly  placed  between  the 
animal's  ears,  but  which  is  now  broken  off.  Pope 
Pius  VI.  who  honoured  this  library  with  a  visit 
during  his  tour  through  Germany,  presented  it  with 
a  large  book,  the  whole  value  of  which  consists  in 
the  binding :  he  did  not  forget  to  place  his  name  on 
the  title-page. 

Augsburgh  is  situated  on  the  river  Wertach,  the 
water  of  which  is  not  drinkable.  The  ancient  go- 
vernment, however,  knew  how  to  obviate  this  evil, 
by  conducting  spring-water  from  a  place  called 
Seven  Springs,  which  is  situated  two  leagues  above 
the  town.  The  water  flows  through  stone  channels 
into  a  large  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  raised  by 
four  pumps,  worked  by  the  water  itself,  to  a  copper 
basin,  128  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement, 
from  whence  it  descends  through  a  large  tunnel,  and 
is  distributed  all  over  the  town  by  means  of  leaden 
pipes.  From  the  gallery  of  this  water-work  you 
enjoy  the  finest  prospect  towards  all  the  points  of 
the  compass.  The  suburb  of  Augsburgh,  the  isle 
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in  the  Lech,  the  Seven  Springs,  the  town  of  Fried- 
berg,  and  the  whole  adjacent  country,  form  an  in- 
teresting spectacle. 

Here  also  the  houses  are  shut  from  morning  to 
night ;  yet,  being  provided  with  bells,  and  as  many 
brass-plates  as  there  are  inhabitants,  you  need  only 
pull  one  of  them  to  make  the  required  person  ap- 
pear at  the  window,  or  a  servant  tells  you  that  his 
master  is  not  at  home,  and  not  unfrequently  saves 
you  the  trouble  of  climbing,  in  vain,  to  the  third 
floor. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 


Approach  to  Munich — Munich — Koyal  Palaces — China 
Manufactory — Sclileisheim— Gallery  of  Pictures— Royal 
Library — Bavarian  Uniforms — Ignorance  of  the  Nobles — • 
Academy  of  Sciences,  &.c. 


LEAVING  the  post- road  to  Italy,  I  made  a  detour 
to  Munich,  which  is  forty  miles  from  Augshurgh. 
The  country  here  is  level,  the  south  excepted,  where 
the  blue  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  appear  in  view. 
The  nearer  you  approach  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  the 
more  flocks  of  partridges  you  discover;  they  run 
about  the  fields,  and  are  so  tame  as  to  let  you  come 
up  closely,  without  taking  wing:  a  word  explains 
this — they  are  the  king's  property,  and  it  is  capital 
to  shoot  them. 

Munich  is  pleasantly  situated;  the  road  to  it, 
from  all  sides,  is  through  beautiful  avenues  of  Italian 
poplars  and  limes.  Anciently  it  was  fortified  with 
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ramparts,  of  which  the  remnants  are  seen  only  on 
the  south  side.  They  are  now  converted  into 
orchards,  and  planted  from  top  to  bottom  with 
fruit-trees;  the  fosse  is  transformed  into  a  luxu- 
riant kitchen-garden.  The  streets  are  straight 
and  broad;  the  houses  have  a  lightsome  appear- 
ance ;  and  on  both  sides  run  commodious  foot-paths, 
paved,  but  not  flagged.  The  inhabitants  of  Munich 
amount  to  upwards  of  50,000,  including  the  suburbs 
and  the  garrison :  they  appear  to  enjoy  comfort 
and  ease,  at  least  no  beggary  or  wretchedness  is 
seen  in  the  streets. 

The  environs  of  Munich  are  delightful,  particu- 
larly Nymphenburg,  where  the  china  manufactory 
is  established.  A  fine  avenue  of  Italian  poplars 
conducts  you  to  the  very  door  of  the  palace,  which 
is  the  king's  summer  residence.  In  front  of  the 
chateau  is  a  fine  piece  of  water, — the  feeder  of  a 
large  canal  which  stretches  along  a  sombre  avenue 
of  limes,  and  opens  a  beautiful  vista.  The  park 
is  planned  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  and  contains 
every  thing  that  can  enhance  the  felicity  of  a  rural 
retirement;  shubberies,  hedges,  walks,  murmuring 
rills,  cascades,  and  sheets  of  water. 

Amalienburg  is  a  chateau  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  park  by  the  Empress  Amelia,  the  consort  of 
Charles   VII.,    but  bas   nothing  to  commend   it. 
S3 
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One  room  is.  hung  with  tapestry  of  Lyons,  and  the. 
other  decorated  with  fret-work  in  silvered  stucco ; 
the  portraits  of  Amelia  and  Charles  have  very  im. 
proper  places — on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance. 
This  royal  palace  looks  heavy,  like  a  barrack  ;  and 
is  stripped  of  all  its  furniture,  for  the  German  elec- 
tors are  such  economists  that  they  never  furnish  two 
ciia.teaus  at  once;  but,  on  leaving  the  winter  resi- 
dence, carry  its  furniture  along  to  the  summer  re- 
sidence, and  vice-versa.  Only  one  picture  attracted 
me  here,  a  virgin  and  child,  by  the  soft  pencil  of 
Pietro  Perugino.  From  the  balcony  behind  you  are 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a  beautiful  green, 
from  the  centre  of  which  a  column  of  water  shoots 
up  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet.  The  glittering 
ball  of  the  church-tower  of  Pipinienbnrg  is  seen  in 
one  direction,  a  stately  chateau  in  another,  and  a 
picturesque  landscape  in  a  third.  The  green-house 
is  of  a  recent  date,  but  abounds  with  plants,  which 
Madame  Bonaparte  sent  the  queen  from  La  Mal- 
maison. 

The  china  manufactory  cannot  be  called  excellent. 
The  paste,  whose  chief  ingredient  consists  of  a  kind 
of  stone-marl  from  Passau,  on  the  conflux  of  the 
Paraibe  and  Inn,  is  good;  but  the  forms,  in  all  kinds 
c«f  vessels,  arc  clumsy.  The  painting  is  tolerably 
good;  the  most  distinguished  among  the  draught >- 
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men  are  Mr.  Bcniiingsen  for  landscapes,  and  Mr. 
Accer  for  figures :  the  former  shewed  me  a  beautiful 
landscape  of  Staremberg,  on  the  Wormsee ;  and  one 
of  Neuberg,  on  the  Danube.  They  even  represent 
the  Munich  burgher-guards  on  horseback,  on  their 
cups ;  but  the  good  people  look  as  clumsy  in  effigy 
as  in  the  original.  The  arabesque  and  wood-paint- 
ers acquit  themselves  very  well;  their  designs,  how- 
ever, cannot  come  in  competition  with  those  of 
Berlin  of  a  similar  kind :  neither  are  their  colours 
equally  brilliant;  one  sort  of  yellow,  with  silver, 
being  tasteless ;  and  the  mazarine  blue  on  the  cups, 
muddy.  Mr.  Melchior,  the  director  of  the  manu- 
factory, has  ventured  on  groups  in  biscuit ;  but  he 
had  better  leave  it  alone:  his  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
have  Swabian  shapes ;  the  harmless  inhabitants  of 
Nymphenburg  call  them  Copit  and  Teeshe. 

An  excursion  to  Schleisheim,  another  chateau  of 
the  king,  is  worth  the  trouble.  Along  the  road  are 
seen  clumps  of  pines,  the  sheltering  places  for  game; 
the  soil,  however,  is  indifferent,  its  sub-stratum  being 
gravel.  The  chateau  is  out  of  repair,  aiid  the  park 
in  decay ;  running  water,  there  is  none ;  but  the 
gallery  of  pictures  is  well  worth  seeing ;  there  being 
contained,  in  forty-two  rooms,  2,600  specimens, 
among  which  are  many  of  the  eminent  masters. 
Icarus  and  Daedalus,  by  Vandyke,  is  all  life:  the 
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son  has  but  one  wing,  for  the  other  is  making ;  he 
holds  with  inimitable  grace  a  cup  in  his  right  hand. 
Perhaps  he  will  imbibe  courage  from  the  juice  of  the 
grape  to  dare  the  dangerous  flight  over  the  sea. 
The  allegory  of  Honthorst  is  very  beautiful :  two 
smiling  maids  join  their  hands;  love,  sentiment, 
and  glee,  animate  their  eyes ;  the  fury  of  discord, 
in  the  appropriate  shape  of  an  ugly  old  woman,  with 
distended  jaws  and  glassy  eyes,  assails  them  from 
tohind,  and  for  rage  tears  her  hair,  which  is  but 
thinly  scattered  over  her  time-worm  skull. 

The  flowers  of  Rachel  Quisch  are  painted  to  the 
life.  The  red  and  white  roses,  the  French  marigold, 
•and  the  red-spotted  carnation,  want  nothing  but 
smell  to  give  them  vegetable  animation ;  the  cabbage- 
butterfly,  which  has  settled  upon  a  rose-leaf,  flutters, 
for  it  is  heavier  than  the  force  which  is  to  sustain  it. 

The  fruit-pieces  are  also  excellent,  and  invite  to 
enjoyment.  A  pomegranate  is  cut  asunder ;  its  red 
berries  shine  through  the  white  juice  that  oozes  from 
the  pulp ;  and  the  muscat  grapes  are  so  transparent, 
that,  through  their  tender  cuticles,  you  see  their 
stones. 

What  a  fund  of  patience  must  Teniers  have  had 
to  paint  the  Flemish  Fair :  there  are  not  less  than 
1300  figures  in  it,  besides  asses,  cows,  and  horses. 
You  see  here  the  lord  of  the  creation  in  all  the  stations 
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of  life-— the  prince  and  the  beggar,  the  knight  and 
the  commoner,  the  merchant  and  the  peasant,  the 
sbewman  and  the  quack  on  the  scaffold,  trum petting 
out  his  nostrums,  and  selling  for  sixpence  health  and 
never-fading  youth.  In  the  porter  tent,  the  heads 
appear  to  have  beeri  heated  by  beer ;  a  war  breaks 
out,  and  men  and  women  combat:  the  battle  is 
fierce;  jugs  and  tankards,  benches  and  chairs,  are  their 
weapons.  A  thief  steals  to  a  booth,  where  the  red 
handkerchief  flutters  in  the  wind,  to  try  his  skill  on 
it ;  while  two  grey-hounds  run  a  race  in  the  market, 
place. — The  Diana  of  Rubens  is  returning  from 
hunting ;  her  nymphs  follow  her,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows;  there  is  life  in  this  picture,  but  not 
that  charm  which  Dominichino  knew  how  to  pour 
over  his  Caccia  di  Diana.* — Antiopa  rests  under  a 
tufty  tree,  in  a  dangerous  sleep;  she  is  naked,  only 
a  thin  veil  covers  her  bosom,  and  even  this  is  lifted 
up  by  an  impudent  Fawn :  an  eagle,  with  lightning 
in  its  beak,  intimates  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  other- 
wise you  might  not  discover  the  mighty  god  under 
his  insipid  disguise ;  in  the  branches  of  the  tree,  mis- 
chievous Cupids  are  seen,  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  Antiopa's  innocence  is  to  be  betrayed. — Schon- 
jans,  once  painter  to  the  Bavarian  court,  unites  talent  to 

*  Vide  Letters  en  Upper  Italy,  &c.  by  the  same  anther. 
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tin  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  most  renowned 
masters.  His  Narcissus  is  wonderfully  pretty:  he 
suffered  poor  Echo  to  languish  away  unbeloved,  and 
now  sighs  for  his  own  face,  which,  by  chance,  he  dis- 
covered in  the  fountain :  his  quiver  and  bow  lie 
slighted  by  his  side;  sweetly  reclining,  he  looks  into 
the  fountain,  waiting  for  the  moment  when  the  be- 
loved nymph  shall  emerge :  his  eye  beams  with, 
ecstasy;  he  stretches  out  his  hand  to  embrace  the 
lovely  maid,  but  in  vain :  he  pines  away  for  her,  as 
Echo  did  for  him,  and  from  his  remains  springs  up 
the  fragrant  Narcissus. — The  Vestals  round  the 
sacred  fire  are  by  the  same  master:  one  of  them 
softly  blows  the  fire ;  the  artist  would  not  discom- 
pose her  gentle  features  by  a  stronger  blast;  another 
carries  wood  to  the  pile,  and  a  third  arranges  the 
faggots.  What  a  pity  that  so  many  charms  are  to 
die  without  tasting  the  sweets  of  love! — The  Death 
of  Seneca,  by  Lucas  Giordano,  is  most  interesting : 
the  philosopher  pours  out  his  life  with  indifference, 
and  seems  willingly  to  leave  this  frantic  world. — The 
Devil  tempting  Christ  is  also  by  Giordano:  the  artist 
has  given  him  a  Franciscan  cowl  and  the  most  sullen 
countenance  in  the  world.  Lest  this  wolf  in  sheep's 
•clothing  might  be  mistaken  for  a  saint,  he  has  also 
added  claws  to  his  feet,  and  flames  to  his  coat,  which 
inirst  from  his  pocket-holes  and  from  under  the  hem 
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of  bis  capuch.— Achilles,  by  the  same  master,  with 
all  the  power  of  his  arm,  fells  to  the  earth  the  Trojan 
prince,  Hector,  who  in  a  fight  before  Troy  had  3lain 
his  bosom-friend  Patroclus.     Venus,  the  friend  of 
the  Trojans,  is  seen  in  the  clouds;  and  opposite 
Pallas,  the  protectress  of  the  Greeks,  who,  of  all 
nations,  paid  the  most  homage  to  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  :    the  goddesses  regard   the  combat    with 
impatience  and  anxious  expectation.— Rottenhammer 
has  represented  Mars  and  Venus  after  the  Bavarian 
Banner :    Cy therea  reclines  on   swelling  cushions  ; 
Cupid  has  gathered  up  the  silk  curtain;  but  Mars 
sits  stiff  like  an  alderman,  and  suffers  the  god  of 
love  to   draw   off  his  buskins. — Dana*  also  falls  a 
victim  to  Jupiter's  seductions  :  she  sleeps  recumbent 
in  nature's  array,  whilst  the  thundcrer  descends  into 
her  lap,  turned  into  a  shower  of  gold.     A  god  of 
love  lifts  up  the  curtain,  and  laughs;  but  the  artist, 
who  is  unknown  to  me,  wanted  delicacy  of  feeling : 
Cupid  ought  to  cover  his  eyes  at  the  disgraceful  idea 
of  love  for  money  ! 

A  night-piece  of  Scalken  cannot  easily  be  mis- 
taken :  he  has  represented  a  female  carrying  a  lamp, 
which  illuminates  her  breast,  whilst  the  moon,  with 
her  silver  beams,  irradiates  her  brow,  and  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  artificial  fire. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  penitent  Magdalen  of 
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Correggio  was  not  held  worth  a  better  place  than  a 
corner  ;  they  have  not  given  her  so  much  as  a  new 
/rame,  but  have  added  strips  of  canvas  to  the  ori- 
ginal to  fit  the  picture  for  an  old  one  taken  from  the 
lumber-room.  This  savours  of  Vandalism !  She  is 
leaning  over  a  book,  in  which  she  attentively  reads ; 
neither  tears  nor  despondency  discompose  her  lovely 
features.  A  virtuous  penitence  assumes  no  grimace ; 
virtual  amendment  of  life  is  its  fruit,  and  such  was 
the  lofty  idea  which  struck  Correggio's  mind. 

Vander  Veldeu  has  drawn,  in  a  masterly  manner, 
a  float  with  men  and  cattle :  you  see  it  move  on  the 
canal.  A  cow  stretches  her  head  overboard,  and 
drinks;  she  is  worthy  Henry  Rosa,  as  is  a  dog 
which  darts  at  some  ducks,  as  they  shoot  along  the 
water  in  a  fright. 

In  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  the  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  inlaid  marble,  which  are  white  in 
capitals  and  bases,  but  of  speckled  red  in  the  shafts  ; 
their  proportions,  however,  are  miscalculated,  and 
offend  the  eye.  Four  ignorant  keepers,  with  coats 
out  at  their  elbows,  have  the  care  of  this  gallery  ; 
their  scanty  allowances  being  insufficient  for  their 
support,  they  carry  on  some  trade  besides ;  the  one 
being  a  glazier,  tli2  other  a  joiner,  the  third  a  lock- 
smith, and  the  fourth  a  painter,  who  mends  the 
coats  aud  the  glories  of  the  saints. 
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At  Munich  there  has  latterly  been  established  an 
academy  of  sciences  and  arts.  The  aim  of  this 
institution  is  the  improvement  of  the  mental  powers 
in  general,  but  its  especial  objects  are  philology, 
ancient  and  modern  literature,  philosophy,  history, 
and  mathematics.  This  body  of  learned  men  con- 
sists of  a  president,  privy-counsellor  Jacobi,  a  head 
secretary,  three  under  secretaries,  and  twenty-six 
members.  They  also  admit  associates,  pupils,  and 
honorary  members.  Subordinate  to  it  are  the  obser- 
vatory, the  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  the  physical 
apparatus,  the  mathematical  instruments,  the  poly- 
technical  cabinet,  and  the  cabinet  of  medals.  The 
members,  being  paid  by  government,  enjoy  liberal 
allowances;  that  of  the  head  secretary  is  3000  florins 
per  annum.  But  to  this  day  they  have  done  little, 
grinding  each  other  like  the  wheels  in  a  common  watch, 
which  chance  has  brought  together;  and,  indeed, 
chance  has  in  some  instances  influenced  their  nomi- 
nation. Thus,  Mr.  Richter,  the  well-known  chemist, 
having  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  institution, 
the  clerk  mistook  his  name  for  Hitler,  to  whom  the 
diploma  really  was  sent.  In  one  point,  however, 
they  all  have  scrupulously  obeyed  the  articles  of  the 
academical  constitution — I  allude  to  their  uniforms. 
You  must  know  that  Bavaria  is  a  uniformed  state ; 
all  the  employed  have  uniforms,  from  the  first  ini- 
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nister  of  state  down  to  the  toll-gufherer.  This 
renders  the  people  haughty,  and,  what  is  always 
attendant  on  it,  rude.  Think  only  how  a  lottery  or 
custom-house  clerk  swells,  when  a  large  cocked  hat, 
with  golden  tassels  and  a  parti-coloured  cockade  in 
it,  raises  him  two  spans  above  the  people.  These 
exalted  decorations  give  him  the  power  of  arrogat- 
ing to  himself  the  best  places  in  all  public  assemblies, 
and  pushing  the  well-bred  and  the  modest  aside. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  at  the  playhouse:  I 
myself  saw  once  such  a  uniform-man  leap  from  the 
orchestra  over  seats  and  benches,  and  alight  exactly 
where  I  had  taken  my  place.  The  theatre  being 
full  to  suffocation,  the  fellow  began  to  push  with  so 
much  impudence  that  I  was  obliged  to  whisper  in 
his  ear  '  I  would  teach  him  better  manners  if  he  did 
not  behave  quietly :'  this  produced  a  wonderful  re- 
volution, for  during  the  whole  performance  he  did 
not  so  much  as  stir. 

The  politest  men  in  Munich  are  the  military : 
their  campaigns,  and,  of  course,  compulsory  pere- 
grinations, the  intercourse  with  the  great  world  and 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  give  them  a 
certain  polish  which  is  discoverable  in  all  their  actions. 
The  civilians,  on  the  contrary,  ot  would-be-so-called 
Bavarian  barons,  seldom  venture  farther  than  Fried, 
berg,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  their  home-spun  educa- 
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tipn.  It  is  notliiug  uncommon  to  see  them  in  great- 
coats and  boots  at  private  balls,  and  with  tobacco- 
pipes  in  the  open  streets.  The  public  library,  the 
valuable  collections,  and  the  literary  institutions,  are 
entirely  unknown  to  them.  If  you  ask  them  whether 
there  be  cameos  here,  they  either  smile  from  not 
understanding  the  question,  or  reply  they  do  not 
mind  such  things.  If  they  are  told  that  Munich 
boasts  of  an  excellent  collection  of  coins,  they  say, 
"  Yes,  yes !  if  not,  the  master  of  the  mint  would  be 
a  good-for-nothing  fellow."  I  once  asked  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  whether  the  uniform 
land-tax  was  introduced  here,  and,  of  course,  a 
classification  of  the  lands  had  taken  place  ?  to  which 
he  replied,  "  We  usually  class  our  lands  under  two 
heads — good  and  bad" 

The  royal  library  is  very  considerable :  the  first 
lib.ariau,  Baron  Aretin,  told  me  it  contained  upwards 
of  500,000  volumes,  which  appeared  to  me  impro- 
bable. Perhaps,  if  taken  in  gross,  this  might  be 
the  case,  as  many  of  the  books  are  tenfold ; 
but,  when  reduced  to  the  number  one,  they 
will  hardly  amount  to  200,000.  This  multiplicity 
of  works  arose  from  the  spoliation  of  private  libraries 
and  of  those  in  the  free  imperial  cities.  Govern- 
ment sent  out  commissioners  towards  all  the  quarters 
of  the  compass  in  search  of  books ;  and  they  took 
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whatever  they  thought  valuable,  according  to  their 
individual  judgment,  without  inquiring  whether  they 
were  already  in  the  library  or  not.  This  accumu- 
lation of  works  occasioned  an  enlargement  of  the 
premises,  and  threw  the  library  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, from  which  it  is  not  likely  to  emerge  under 
two  or  three  years.  If  you  ask  for  a  book,  the 
subaltern,  not  knowing  whether  it  is  there  or  not, 
always  replies,  "  It  must  be  here."  They  then' set 
themselves  to  search  in  large  folio  catalogues,  and, 
on  rinding  the  number,  cannot  discover  the  shelf 
on  which  it  is  deposited,  so  that  you  generally 
depart  unsatisfied.  There  is  a  world  of  underlings 
and  attendants,  mostly  civil  and  officious,  but  the 
fault  lies  with  the  head.  They  shewed  are  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts,  among  which  I  noticed  the 
Liber  Purpurem,  or  Gospel,  written  in  silver  letters 
on  purple  parchment.  In  this  collection  were  also 
comprised  a  volume  of  English  newspapers  of  1 790, 
and  an  inked  treatise  on  tactics  by  a  Roman  monk — 
rare  things  indeed !  The  very  brewery  and  granary, 
in  the  former  Jesuit's  college,  are  filled  with  books. 
I  found  there  an  old  German  translation  of  Livy's 
History  of  Rome,  with  copper-plates,  in  which  the 
ancient  Romans  are  seen  firing  lustily  from  muskets. 
Only  one  class  of  books  is  in  complete  order;  I 
mean  the  Incunabuhe,  among  which  I  found  Tewter- 
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tank,  or  the  history  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
the  Nimrod  of  the  modern  times,  neatly  printed  on 
parchment  from  moveable  types,  Nuremberg,  1517; 
Horace  and  Virgil,  by  Aldus  Romanus,  in  1501; 
L'lnferno  del  Dante  is  of  an  earlier  date,  published 
at  Florence  in  1481,  but  of  much  inferior  merit. 
The  first  Bible  which  was  printed  on  parchment  by 
Guttenberg,  at  Wittenberg,  in  1550,  is  surprisingly 
elegant.  Equally  well  done  is  another  by  Luft,  in 
136*1.  The  cosmography  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  first 
printed  maps,  which  look  strange  enough,  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1478.  That  the  ladies  of  the 
ancient  times  liked  the  ornamental  and  the  elegant, 
even  in  religion,  is  evinced  by  a  Prayer-book,  intitled 
Officium  IBtatae  Firginis,  which  was  printed  in 
1499>  on  a  page  not  exceeding  four  times  the  size 
of  a  die.  The  oldest  specimen  of  printing  is  a  wood- 
cut of  1423,  which  represents  St.  Christopher  carry- 
ing Christ  over  the  sea. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  holds  its  sittings  in  the 
.same  building  where  the  library  is  arranged,  all  the 
collections  being  at  hand,  though  in  great  disorder. 
The  minerals  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Petzl ;  they  are 
few  in  number,  but  arranged  with  care  and  discri- 
mination. Among  them,  the  most  remarkable  is  a 
large  petrified  fish,  which  was  found  near  \Yolkeii- 
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burgh  in  Bavaria ;  it  surpasses  in  size  all  that  can  be 
met  with  at  Bolea,  and  is  iiot  inferior  in  distinctness 
to  the  Italian  ichtyolites.  The  petrified  polype  is 
without  a  parallel,  being  imbedded  in  a  piece  of  grey 
slate,  upwards  of  a  yard  in  length.  A  dendrit,  of  a 
scarce  size,  with  the  exact  figure  of  a  sea  feather,  is 
likewise  of  Bavarian  origin.  There  is  also  platinum 
in  grains,  mixed  with  particles  of  iron.  Among  the 
amethyst  crystals,  one  lump  drew  my  eye,  on  account 
of  its  uncommon  size,  as  did  a  piece  of  pure  pel- 
lucid amber. 

The  zoological  class  is  in  hideous  disorder.  Of 
quadrupeds,  there  are  only  three  specimens,  badiy 
preserved  and  still  worse  stuffed— a  zebra,  a  rhino- 
ceros,  and  a  lion.  That  this  is  the  king  of  the 
woods  no  man  can  guess,  for,  before,  he  looks  like  a 
pig,  and  behind  like  a  famished  fox ;  his  mane  is 
entirely  fallen.  It  is  an  opprobrium  to  the  academy, 
whose  secretaries  are  paid  3000  florins  per  annum, 
to  exhibit  such  monsters  in  their  cabinets.  The 
birds  are  in  halves,  glued  on  boards  lengthwise,  and 
framed  like  portraits.  There  are  a  few  whole  ones 
among  them,  but  badly  preserved  and  jumbled  to- 
gether without  order.  The  class  of  zoophites  I 
found  very  poorly  supplied :  the  butterflies  wore 
numerous,  but  all  badly  expanded,  eaten  by 
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destitute  of  trunks  and  feelers,  and  with  faulty  in- 
scriptions ;  .  papilios,  sphinxes,  noctuae,  and  bom- 
byces,  lay  pell-mell  together. 

The  mathematical  instruments  are  under  the  care 
of  canon  Imhof,  an  able  man,  who  has  arranged 
them  into  ten  different  classes;  the  mechanical,  diV 
optrical,  geometrical,  optical,  catoptrical,  hydrauli- 
cal,  astronomical,  geographical,  hydrostalical,  and 
mechanical.  Some  of  them  are  of  superior  quality, 
as  the  Augsbiirgh  air-pump  and  the  electrical  ma- 
chine. The  Voltaic  pile  is  at  present  but  of  order, 
being  perforated  by  acids,  through  an  incautious 
exposure  to  the  sun  ;  it  consists  of  fifty  pairs  of 
plates,  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 
The  burning  mirrors  are  of  plaster-of-Paris,  coated 
with  leaf  silver.  The  burning  glass  is  four  feet  in 
diameter;  a  second  object-glass,  intercepting  its 
focus,  increases  the  heat  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make 
well-water  boil  in  fourteen  seconds.  A  Newtonian 
telescope  magnifies  800  times  ;  the  nioon  can  only 
partially  be  contemplated  through  it,  and  the  other 
planets  assume  the  magnitude  of  moons.  A  clock, 
constructed  in  London,  exhibits  the  Copernican 
system  of  the  heavens  :  the  earth  and  the  other  pla- 
nets revolve  in  the  fixed  periods  round  the  sun,  as 
the  satellites  do  round  their  moons.  The  elliptical 


motion  of  the  earth,  however,  it  seems,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  communicate. 

The  Cabinet  of  Coins  is  in  the  best  order,  because 
in  charge  of  canon  Slreber,  a  very  able  and  sedulous 
man,  who,  strange  to  say,  fares  worst,  having,  as 
member  of  the  academy,  no  salary  at  all.  The 
number  of  gold  and  silver  coins  is  very  great ;  it 
would  be  a  real  treasure,  were  their  genuineness  not 
suspected.  The  most  remarkable  among  them  are 
those  of  Lysiiuachus  king  of  Thrace,  with  Pallas, 
seated  on  a  helmet,  holding  a  Victory  in  her  hand ; 
of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  with  a  triumphant  Vic- 
tory in  a  biga  on  the  one,  and  Apollo's  head  on  the 
other,  side ;  of  Alexander,  with  a  Victory  standing ; 
of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  with  a  nymph's  head  and 
a  Minerva;  of  Vcletum,  with  Pallas  and  a  lion's 
head;  of  Cyrene,  or  Eya,  with  the  head  of  the  tower- 
crowned  Cybele ;  of  the  family  of  the  Ptolemies, 
with  the  motto  Deon  Addphon,  and  the  double 
heads  of  father  and  son  on  one  side,  and  of  mother 
and  daughter  on  the  other;  of  M.  Clodius,  the 
Roman  knight,  with  a  crescent  and  stars  on  the 
obverse,  and  a  head  surrounded  with  a  circle  of 
rays  on  the  reverse ;  of  the  prefects  Norbanus  and 
Cestius,  with  Cybele  in  a  biga  drawn  by  lions  on 
the  head  bide,  and  a  nymph's  head  on  the  reverse ; 
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«f  Mausolus  king  of  Carlo,  whose  lovi«g  queen, 
Artemisia,  drank  off  his  ashes  dissolved  in  wine,  and 
who  erected  to  him  the  most  splendid  monument,  with 
Jupiter  holding  a  hasta  in  his  hand  on  the  obverse, 
and  a  head  on  the  reverse;  of  Julius  Caesar,  with 
his  head,  and  on  the  other  side  a  Venus  Gradiva ; 
of  Marcus  Brutus,  the  avenger  of  Roman  lioerty, 
with  4iis  head  and  a  helmet  placed  between  two 
daggers ;  of  the  same  Brutus  (inscribed  Koson,  the 
name  of  the  coiner),  with  his  figure  between  two 
Motors  on  the  head  side,  and  an  eagle  holding  a 
laurel  in  his  beak  on  the  reverse;  of  Sextus  Pom- 
pejus,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  f\vo  family 
heads  on  the  other, — 'below  are  seen  a  crooked  staff 
and  a  tripod ;  of  Augustus,  with  his  laurel -crowned 
head  on  one  side,  and  his  figure  seated  and  receiving 
the  palm  of  peace  from  two  youths  on  the  other ; 
of  Tiberius,  with  his  head,  which  is  striking  by  its 
aquiline  nose  and  pointed  chin ;  of  the  cruel  Cali- 
gula, with  his  head  marked  with  a  deep  furrow  be- 
tweeu  the  eyebrows,  which  makes  him  resemble  the 
ruler  of  France,  on  one  side,  and  with  a  Pax  An* 
gmti,  where  Pallas  and  the  genius  of  the  Roman 
people  join  their  hands,  on  the  reverse ;  of  Agrippina 
and  Nero,  with  their  double  heads  on  one  side,  and 
th€Ji  figures  in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  elephants, 
on. the  other  ;  of  the  bald  Otho,  with  a  wig  ;  of  the 
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tures,  aud  the  goddess  of  health  holding  a  patera 
with  a  salutary  draught  in  her  hand  on  the  reverse ; 
of  Galba,  with  his  head,  and  the  province  of  Spain, 
under  the  figure  of  a  female  crowned  with  corn-ears. 

Among  the  silver  coins  which  attracted  my  atten- 
tion are  those  of  Caliuo,  or  Calis,  with  a  Victory  on 
one  side  and  a  cock  on  the  other;  of  Cumac,  with  a 
shell  like  the  nautilus;  of  Ilyrium,  with  an  ox  with 
a  human  face  to  it,  the  symbol  of  agriculture,  where 
human  intellect  must  be  united  with  the  ox's  physi- 
cal strength;  of  Tarentum,  with  Taras  riding  on  a 
dolphin,  for  (thus  the  fable  says)  he  arrived  at  Ta- 
rentum, and  founded  it;  and  of  Hcraclea,  or  Hercu- 
laneum,  with  Hercules  tearing  a  lion. 

Among  the  copper  coins  the  most  remarkable 
were  those  of  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  with  two  fishes  i 
of  Calatia,  with  a  Victory ;  of  Luceria,  with  a 
waggon-wheel ;  of  Tarentum,  with  a  scallop ;  aud 
of  Metapontum,  with  a  human  ear. 

Of  valuable  cameos  there  are  here  but  few.  The 
head  of  Lucius  Verus,  and  particularly  his  hair  and 
beard,  are  exquisitely  carved  in  the  black  stratum  of 
onyx.  Medusa's  head  is  also  excellent,  and  no  doubt 
antique:  the  face,  which  LJ  carved  in  the  white  stra- 
tum of  the  gem,  and  stands  out  nearly  two-thirds 
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from  the  stone,  expresses  all  the  anguish  of  a  human 
being  put  violently  to  death  ;  the  snakes  writhe 
hideously  in  her  hair,  of  which  the  uudeimost,  being 
carved  in  the  dusky  substratum,  give  a  great  relief 
to  the  white  upper  part  of  the  gem.  Iloratius  Codes 
is  on  horseback,  opposing  the  whole  host  of  the 
Etruscans,  until  the  bridge  is  destroyed  behind  him: 
two  soldiers,  with  axes  in  their  hands,  are  breaking 
the  middle  arch,  whilst  Codes  fights  the  enemy ;  the 
water  is  seen  running  below.  This  cameo  is  cer- 
tainly modern,  for  no  Roman  artist  would  have 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  represent  Codes  on  horse- 
back, as  he  notoriously  defended  thcbrirjge  on  foot, 
and  then,  leaping  into  the  Tiber,  returned  home. 
Another  cameo,  also  in  white  onyx,  represents  an 
ancient  sacrifice  :  one  figure  holds  the  victim,  which 
appears  to  be  a  boar,  and  cuts  its  throat;  the  second 
has  ready  a  bowl  to  catch  the  blood;  and  the  third, 
perhaps  a  Tibicen,  puts  a  sackbut  to  its  mouth.  This 
specimen  is  certainly  as  ancient  as  Herculaneujn, 
which  is  observable  both  in  the  design  and  the  group- 
ing of  the  figures.  Ariadne  and  Bacchus,  in  white 
onyx,  I  also  number  among  the  ancient  cameos,  be- 
cause containing  similar  groups  and  attitudes  as 
occur  in  the  antique  paintings  from  the  discovert 
town.  The  tiger,  an  attribute  of  Bzcchus,  iscoucheU 
at  hia  and  Ariadne's  feet ;  behind  them  are  seeu  two 


winged  Loves;  and  in  the  foreground  grins  a  fat 
Silenus,  with  a  cup  or  diota  by  his  side.  Pudicitia, 
with  the  most  interesting  features  and  her  neck 
chastely  veiled ;  the  head  of  Hadrian,  with  a  dig- 
nified mien ;  the  laurel-crowned  head  of  a  hero, 
carved  in  the  dnsky  onyx  coat ;  the  antique  head  of 
an  aged  Hercules,  with  speaking  features ;  and  a 
female  Bacchante,  with  uncovered  breast,  are  also 
worth  mentioning. 

The  gold  coins  are  arranged  in  a  small  press,  the 
doors  and  inside  of  which  are  inlaid  with  sculp- 
tured ivory,  the  work  of  one  Angermair,  who  lived 
about.  l6l8.  It  surpasses  every  description;  the 
trees  and  their  leaflets  and  fruit,  the  musical 
instruments,  and  the  figures  of  animals  and  mwi, 
discover  particular  beauty.  One  group  represents  a 
musical  party  of  ladies,  each  of  whom  plays  on  a 
different  instrument ;  the  second,  Orpheus,  sur- 
rounded with  lions,  tigers,  birds,  and  wolves,  which 
listen  to  his  magical  notes ;  and  the  third,  the  old 
god  of  the  Nile,  and  the  wolf  giving  suck  to  Rouiu- 
lus  and  Remus  :  on  the  left  is  seen  the  pillar  of 
Trajanus,  with  basso-relievos  on  it ;  and  in  the  back 
ground  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  with  this  inscription 
— Join  ultori  sacrum.  The  artist  must  have  spent 
his  whole  life  in  the  completion  of  this  exquisite  per- 
formance. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 


King's  Concert  at  Munich— Royal  Family—Theatre—As. 

semblies — Behaviour  of  the    Ladies— Crown   Jewels 

Gallery  of  Paintings— Inventions  of  Capt.  Keichenbacli 
— Learned  Birds— Isidore  Rogers — Curious  Gems,  &c. 


present  at  his  majesty's  concert,  but  felt 
disappointed :  perhaps  I  went  with  too  many  expec- 
tations. The  orchestra  consisted  of  tolerable  per- 
formers ;  and,  the  tenor-singer  excepted,  whose  voice 
and  diction  were  below  a  royal  audience,  the  con- 
cert was  good.  The  concert-room  was  too  small^ 
holding  about  a  hundred  persons :  the  stucco  fret- 
work, with  which  the  ceiling  and  walls  were  sur- 
charged, disgusted  my  eye ;  but  such  are  the  palaces 
of  the  German  princes.  Every  one  was  in  uniform; 
pages,  masters  of  ceremonies,  and  the  baud  of 
music,  had  uniforms  and  swords  at  their  sides.  The 
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king,  the  queen,  the  prince-royal,  and  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  were  seated  in  arm-chairs  opposite  to  the 
orchestra  ;  and  behind  them,  on  benches  covered 
with  green  velvet,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  of 
the  Bavarian  noblesse,  who  dragged  enormous  trains 
after  them,  embroidered  with  'gold  and  silver.  The 
queen,  a  princess  of  Baden,  is  a  handsome  lady, 
save  the  small  goitre  which  disfigures  her  neck: 
Princess  Charlotte,  the  king's  daughter*  by  a  former 
marriage,  has  much  grace  in  her  mien  and  manners. 
The  assembly  consisted  principally  of  military 
persons ;  who  evinced,  as  usual,  how  much  they 
surpass  in  urbanity  and  polish,  their  civil  brethren. 

Vocal  music  is  rather  behind  in  Munich.  The 
best  female  singer  is  now  married  to  a  Mr.  Geiger, 
secretary  in  the  department  for  foreign  affairs ;  but, 
as  her  allowance  of  1800  florins  a-year  is  continued, 
she  appears  occasionally  on  the  stage,  though  her 
voice  is  much  upon  the  decline.  Miss  Actnwller, 
and  Madame  Marketti,  are  second-rate  performers 
of  a  much  inferior  kind. 

The  plays  are  got  up  better;  among  the  actresses 
are  Mrs*  Lange  and  Miss  Schlothaur,  the  latter  of 
whom,  at  a  tender  age,  discovers  a  great  talent  for 


*  The  same  who  ft  now  divorced  from  (he  Prince-Royal 
of  Wurtewbtirg. 
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the  stage,  and  will,  at  some  future  period,  no  doubt 
excite  admiration.  The  ballet  is  below  criticism ; 
yon  can  plainly  see  what  a  task  the  entrechats  are 
to  the  females.  Besides,  the  good  people  of  Munich 
have  quite  a  novel  mythology,  exhibiting  ballets 
of  Endymion  and  Venus,  instead  of  Diana :  neither 
the  goddess  nor  her  beloved  shepherd  could  dance ; 
and  they  were  old  and  ugly  too.  Among  the  gods 
of  love  there  was  one  as  round  shouldered  as  a 
butcher,  but,  as  he  wore  wings,  a  little  girl  who  was 
seated  near  me,  said  to  her  mother — "  Ah !  mamma, 
only  look  how  big  that  angel  is." 

There  are  here  two  assembly-rooms,  the  Harmony 
and  the  Museum ;  their  tendency  is  public-spirited, 
and  the  arrangement  good.  In  addition  to  valuable 
publications,  they  take  in  all  kinds  of  newspapers  and 
journals;  and,  lest  the  ladies  might  be  cheated  of  their 
pleasures,  balls  are  given  from  time  to  time,  which 
are  very  entertaining,  because  select  company  only 
are  admitted.  The  dancing  parties  at  the  Museum 
are  more  brilliant,  because  arranged  in  the  masque- 
rade-saloon, which  is  spacious  and  lofty :  as  for 
the  rest  it  looks  like  a  house  of  mourning ;  being,  I 
do  not  know  why,  painted  above  the  gallery  in  the 
sombrest  colours.  The  columns  which  support  it 
are  covered  with  canvass,  and  painted  red  and  white, 
to  represent  marble.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
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young  ladies  here,  but  few  of  them  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  a  good  education:  they  hold  their  shoulders 
in,  and  hang  their  heads  down ;  and,  when  address- 
ing their  partners,  they  call  out — 'you!'  instead  of 
Sir.  How  ridiculous  would  it  be  to  say,  in  French, 
'vous!'  instead  of  Monsieur! 

The  masquerades  are  not  worth  visiting,  because 
inundated  with  females  of  the  degenerate  class; 
under  their  masks  I  suspected  them,  by  their  dress 
and  dancing :  and  my  acquaintance  told  me  I  was 
not  mistaken. 

The  private  entertainments  here  are  not  expensive; 
you  are  invited  to  a  party  of  whist,  the  favourite 
game  of  the  ladies ;  tea,  chocolate,  and  confection* 
aries,  are  presented,  and  thus  the  party  is  dispatcher 
ed.  At  one  of  these  meetings  1  met  a  lady  who 
may  be  compared  to  Ninon  V  Enclos;  she  had  com- 
pleted her  sixtieth  year,  yet  looked  so  fresh  as  to 
draw  my  attention :  I  imagined  she  was  about  five- 
and-twenty,  till  the  lady  of  the  house  assured  me 
that  Countess  Leibelfink  was  really  turned  of  sixty. 

The  treasury  is  small,  but  worth  seeing :  the 
queen's  diadem  is  beautiful ;  the  pearls  in  particular 
are  of  excellent  water.  Mr,  Kummerer,  the  trea- 
surer, shewed  me  a  solitaire  which  he  valued  at  one 
million  of  florins;  but  it  was  over-rated,  for  the 
diamond  being  of  a  bluish  lustre,  and  only  thirty. 
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six  carats  in  weight,  it  is  scarcely  worth  more  than 
300,000  florins.  The  king's  sceptre,  sword,  and 
crown,  set  with  brilliants,  pearls,  and  emeralds,  are 
dazzling  ;  and  three  plates  of  lapis  lazuli,  mounted 
in  gold,  very  pretty.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
here  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  pillar  of  Trajanus,  on  * 
contracted  scale,  with  basso-relievos  in  gilt  bronze, 
on  a  ground  of  lapis  lazuli;  the  capital  and  base 
being  of  marble  of  Cararra.  It  came  from  Rome, 
and  cost,  according  to  the  treasurer,  the  enormous  sum 
of  300,000  florins ;  though  I  know,  from  a  good  ' 
source,  that  the  late  Elector,  Charles  Theodore,  paid 
for  it  only  30,000. 

The  gallery  of  pictures  in  the  HofT-garden,  is 
worth  the  stranger's  attention ;  the  number  of  spe- 
cimens is  only  800,  but  they  are  all  eminent.  The 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  a  master-work  of  Scalken, 
is  admirably  executed :  the  light  of  the  picture  is 
derived  from  the  lamps  which  the  virgins  hold  in 
their  hands.  One  who  turns  her  back  ,on  the  spec- 
tator, is  particularly  striking;  her  neck  and  arms 
round  so  gracefully  in  the  refulgence  of  the  blaze, 
that  you  cannot  help  wishing  she  would  turn  round: 
another  has  dropped  her  lamp,  and  is  all  despair, 
for  she  has  no  oil  to  feed  it;  the  wick  still  glimmers 
on  the  ground.  A  third  blows  hers  to  rekindle  it, 
for  it  is  gone  out;  her  face  is  glowing;  she  breathes 


and  moves.  Above  appears  the  moon,  which  en- 
lightens the  clouds,  and  creates  a  mixture  of  light 
that  produces  a  very  beautiful  effect. 

The  Magdalen  of  Vander  Werf,  is  neither  pretty 
nor  natural ;  the  colouring  is  dead,  and  her  hair  re- 
sembles flax.  One  room  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  paintings  of  Rubens :  they  are  easily  discerned 
by  their  colouring  and  fantasticalness  of  figures, 
though  lightness  and  congeniality  in  grouping  cannot 
be  denied  to  that  master.  His  fall  of  the  damned, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  innocents,  stand  foremost 
among  his  works  here.  Vandyke  painted  the  family 
of  Hutten,  giving  father,  mother,  and  three  of  their 
children,  similar  eyes.  I  cannot  concave  how  so 
revolting  a  picture  as  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  could 
have  proceeded  from  the  soft  pencil  of  Guido  Reni: 
poor  Marsyas  is  tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  divine  Apollo 
acts  the  part  of  an  executioner,  flaying  his  rival 
alive,  because  l\e  dared  to  vie  with  him  in  singing. 
There  is  a  picture,  all  life,  by  Domenichino ;  Her- 
cules forgets  his  heroic  dignity,  and  lays  his  glory 
prostrate  at  tjie  feet  of  proud  Omphale;  at  her 
command  he  takes  up  a  spindle,  and  attempts  to 
form  threads;  Omphale  stands  triumphant  before 
him  with  the  ponderous  club  in  her  hand,  and  the 
liou's  skin  about  her  neck  :  one  of  her  maids  laugh; 
and  the  other  plainly  shows,  in  features  and  attitude. 


unbeseeming  she  thinks  the  action;  a  third,  \\liO 
'has  just  entered  the  room,  cannot  recover  from  as- 
tonishment, whilst  her  Companion  points  with  her 
finger  at  the  conqueror  of  the  Nenusan  lion :  Cupid 
is  at  pains  to  keep  up  his  courage,  to  complete  the 
work. 

The  Venus  of  Caracci  is  enchanting :  she  reclines 
negligently;  a  sweet  smile  plays  upon  her  lips,  at  two 
Cupids  who  fight  lustily  before  her.  The  colouring 
of  this  picture  is  so  animated,  that  those  remaining 
in  the  same  room  appear  dead  in  comparison,  though 
not  destitute  of  beauties  uheh  taken  apart.  Of 
Murillo  there  is  his  three  Spanish  boys;  the  one  eats 
a  melon — he  has  just  bitten  off  a  morsel;  you  see  how 
he  enjoys  it.  Balthasar  Denner  is  known  for  his  old 
people's  heads;  there  are  two  of  them,  ah  old  man 
and  an  old  woman  :  it  is  impossible  to  paint  ugly 
wrinkles,  withered  features,  and  glassy  eyes,  willi 
happier  effect ;  they  please  by  the  mastery  of  art ; 
in  nature  you  would  turn  away  from  them.  Man's 
eye  is  in  general  fond  of  florid  beauty,  but  Denner 
delighted  in  faded  faces. 

The  glory  of  this  gallery  is  a  St.  Jerome,  by 
Raphael.  The  profound  devotion  in  which  the 
saint  is  absorbed,  the  sense  of  what  is  heavenly,  and 
the  disregard  of  all  earthly  things  below>  are  ex- 
pressed with  so  much  truth,  and  the  colouring  is  so 
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astonishing,  that  even  Venus  loses  in  his  presence. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  necessary  to  draw  a  curtain 
before  his  saintship,  lest  he  might  eclipse  all  the 
other  beauties  of  the  gallery. 

In  the  Hoff-gardeu  I  met  Mr.  Dallarmi,  a  banker, 
of  this  town,  who  offered  to  introduce  me  to  Capt. 
Reichenbach.    This  celebrated  man  is  a  native  of 
Baden,  but  now  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Ba. 
varia.     His  knowledge  in  the  higher  walks  of  ma- 
thematical science,  is  astonishing;  combining  theory 
with  practice,  he  manufactures  instruments  which 
excel  ali  those  of  a  similar  description.     His  multi- 
plication-machine is  particularly  admirable;  it  is  an 
instrument  calculated  to    give  more  exactness  to 
astronomical  observations,  trigonometrical  mensu- 
rations, &c.     Baron  Zach,  the  well-known  astrono- 
mer, wrote  him,  in  a  letter  from  Italy,  that  it  leaves 
behind  every  thing  of  the-  same  kind   in   France; 
for  which  reason  Captain  Reichenbach  has  so  many 
orders,  not  only  from  the  French  capital,  but  even 
from    London,    and   other  considerable   towns   in 
Europe,  that  his  workmen  can  scarcely  accomplish 
them.     To  give  more  exactness  and  expedition  to 
liis  operations,  he  invented   a  circular  instrument, 
which  he  calls  the  division-machine:  it  is  fifty-two 
inches  in-diameter,  the  periphery  and  semi-diameters 
being  of  one  piece,  cast  from  the  centre.     Ilis  great 
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secret  is,  that  he  employed  neither  compass  nor  pro- 
tractor to  graduate  it,  though  the  divisions  are  so 
minute  that  the  finest  lines  can  be  discovered  only 
through  a  miscroscope.  His  pyrometer  is  so  sen- 
sible that  its  needle  turns  on  being  barely  touched 
with  a  warm  hand,  for  you  know  that  all  metals 
expand  with  warmth,  on  which  principle  the  instru- 
ment is  constructed.  He  makes  also  excellent  achro- 
inatical  telescopes,  and  blows  and  grinds  the  glasses 
himself;  the  lenses  he  does  not  grind  in  the  com- 
mon way,  but  by  means  of  a  radius  of  white  iron, 
suspended  by  a  small  knob,  which  exactly  fits  its 
socket :  by  this  process  he  acquires  a  mathematical 
certainty  that  the  polished  glasses,  whether  concave, 
convex,  or  lenses,  assume  part  of  a  perfectly  glo- 
bular form.  This  extraordinary  man  is  useful  to  the 
State  in  more  than  one  respect. 

The  salt-works  of  Reichenhall  being  the  king's 
domain,  Mr.  Bader,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
academy,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  graduating  salt  on 
plates,  by  making  the  brine  descend  from  a  set  of 
iron-plates  placed  above  each  other.  This  process 
served  to  improve  the  salt-water  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  re-conveying  it  to  the  shed  of  graduation, 
and  passing  it  through  thorns,  (the  ancient  method 
of  evaporation) ;  because  it  was  not  let  off  from  the 
plates  till  sufficiently  evaporated.  At  the  same  time 


he  invented  a  hydrometrographer,  that  is,  an  instrd- 
meht  indicating  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  which  is 
passsd  into  its  basin  and  let  out  of  it  again.  This 
discovery  appeared  of  great  importance,  for  it  pro- 
mised to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  quan- 
tity of  the  brine  which  might  be  let  in  upon  the 
plates  and  passed  off  from  them  again;  a  sure  means 
to  ascertain  its  improvement.  The  Bavarian  govern- 
ment, therefore,  adopted  this  plan,  and  spared  no 
expence  to  carry  it  into  execution,  but  in  the  end  it 
proved  less  advantageous  than  the  ancient  method.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  in  rainy  weather  the  gradu- 
ation of  the  brine  was  stationary,  because  the  volume 
of  the  wild  water  instead  of  being  diminished  was  in- 
creased by  the  vapours  which  floated  in  the  air,  and 
were  absorbed  by  the  salt.  The  new  scheme  was  there- 
fore abandoned,  and  the  old  practice  resumed  ;  but 
a  means  was  always  wanting  to  convey  the  brine  to 
the  shed  of  graduation  as  many  times  as  was  re- 
quired to  evaporate  and  improve  it  sufficiently. 
This  evil  Captain  Reichenbach  knew  how  to  obviate 
by  diverting  a  rivulet  which  crosses  Reichenhall,  and 
employing  it  to  work  a  pump,  which  now  raises  the 
salt-water  to  the  top  of  the  thorns  as  many  times  as 
is  necessary  to  graduate  and  make  it  fit  for  boil- 
ing and  crystallizing,  without  a  great  waste  oi? 
fire- wood, 


Captain  Reichenbach  also  improved  the  fouhdery 
at  Augsburgh,  so  that  every  day  a  gun  may  be  cast, 
and  a  mould  made  for  another :  his  bore  is  so  well 
tempered  that  it  pierces  a  six-pounder  in  four  hours. 
At  the  mint  he  has  adapted  the  steam-engine  for 
coining :  it  raises  the  spindle  in  which  the  head  of 
the  d)e  is  fixed,  and  then  forces  it  down  with  such 
power  that  the  piece  is  stamped  at  a  stroke ;  thus 
only  one  person  is  wanting  to  place  the  round  pieces 
of  silver  in  the  cup  below  where  the  reverse  is  con- 
tained, and  take  them  out  again  when  coined.  The 
Iser,  which  flows  under  the  mint,  works  the  machine 
by  which  the  money  is  engrailed. 

Besides  this  interesting  man,  who,  strange  to  re- 
late, has  not  been  honoured  with  a  fellowship  in  the 
academy,  I  became  acquainted  with  Baron  Oefele, 
privy-counsellor  to  the  king.  He  is  a  well-informed 
and  much-considered  personage,  possessing  a  va- 
luable collection  of  pictures,  which,  if  even  slightly 
valued,  is  worth  30,000  florins.  The  most  eminent 
specimens  among  them  are — an  old  man,  by  Sey- 
bold ;  Philo,  an  architect  of  Athens,  by  Spaguoletto ; 
St.  Catherine,  by  Triva ;  Cupid  strangling  a  Satyr, 
by  Caracci;  Joseph,  at  whom  the  divine  infant 
smiles,  by  Amiconi ;  and  a  landscape,  with  sheep  and 
goats,  by  Fynaker.  Baron  Oefele  told  me  that  lie 
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was  inclined   to   part  with   the  gallery,   if  takeu 
altogether. 

The  Munich  burghers,  however,  care  little  for 
arts  and  sciences :  newspapers  and  periodical  pub- 
lications suffice  to  kill  their  time;  and  gaming, 
dancing,  the  playhouse,  and  the  bottle,  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  their  vacant  hours.  The  Italian  pro- 
verb— '  /  tedeschi  sono  bevitorit'  applies  here  also. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  beer  and  spirits  they 
want:  if  you  enter  a  coffee-house  nothing  is  seen 
but  beer-glasses.  Fifty-two  brewers  are  always  at 
work,  and  yet  are  scarcely  sufficient. 

All  kinds  of  people  flock  here  to  amuse  the  idlers: 
two  of  them  are  now  the  topic  of  all  conver- 
sations, and  draw  crowded  houses;  the  one  is  the 
famous  Isidor  Roger,  the  fire-eater.  This  person 
performs  feats  of  slight-of-hand,  which  fill  the 
Munich  burghers  with  astonishment  and  horror. 
His  secret  consists  in  an  ointment  of  neutral  salts, 
with  which  he  rubs  his  hands,  feet,  face,  tongue, 
hair,  and  all  those  parts  of  his  body  where  he  in- 
tends to  apply  the  red-hot  iron:  it  neuti alizes  the 
agency  of  fire  for  a  short  time  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  glowing  bar  leaves  not  a  mark  behind. 
What  makes  his  renown  for  the  marvellous  complete, 
is  the  apparently  dangerous  experiment  on  his 
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tongue :  he  pulls  it  out,  and  plies  and  irons  it  with 
a  red-hot  bar,  as  if  it  were  of  brass,  whilst  a  hissing 
smoke  issues  from  the  tormented  member. 

The  second  miracle-monger,  is  one  Icautet,  of 
Strasburgh,  who  has  a  learned  goldfinch  and  a 
canary-bird,  which  know  how  to  spell  and  to  cipher. 
It  must  have  required  indescribable  patience  and 
soothing  to  have  developed  the  dormant  talents  of 
these  little  creatures,  which  prove  what  secret  fa- 
culties are  concealed  in  other  animals  besides  man. 
Before  the  goldfinch  is  placed  three  rows  of  figures, 
from  1  to  9,  and  some  additional  ciphers  printed  on 
such  small  pieces  of  card  that  the  little  pupil  might 
conveniently  seize  and  carry  them  to  his  master; 
his  feathered  student  also  solves  arithmetical  ques. 
lions,  and  performs  examples  of  addition,  multipli- 
cation, and  subtraction.  I  asked  how  much  were 
seven  and  nine?  and,  quickly  hopping  to  1,  he 
seized  it,  and  then  fetched  6;  it  was  correctly  lo\ 
I  asked  him  further,  how  many  were  four  times  eight? 
and,  with  the  same  alertness  he  fetched,  first  3,  and 
then  2  ;  it  was  correctly  32.  If  you  deduct  three 
from  nine,  what  will  be  the  remainder?  asked  I  of  him 
a  third  time ;  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  he 
brought  6.  Mr.  Icautet  next  placed  before  him 
three  rows  of  letters,  containing  the  whole  alphabet, 
and  desired  me  to  bid  the  bird  spell  any  word  I 
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liked.  No  name  could  be  dearer  to  me  than  yours, 
and  I  therefore  proprosed  to  him — Constance!  When, 
with  a  readiness,  as  if  he  had  guessed  my  thoughts, 
he  set  himself  to  collect  the  letters — C,  o,  M,  *,  t , «,  n,  c9 
carrying  them  to  his  master;  but  the  last,  e,  he 
brought  to  me.  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  little 
creature,  that  I  gently  stroked  his  head,  but  he  would 
not  stir  until  I  had  restored  to  him  his  e. 

Next  came  forward  the  canary-bird,  whose  task 
was  to  tell  us  the  present  year,  which  it  did  by  col- 
lecting, in  due  order,  the  figures  1,  8,  0,  and  7» 
"  Will  you  be  pleased  to  give  me  your  watch?'  said 
Mr.  Icantet  to  me,  "the  bird  shall  tell  us  what 
o'clock  it  is."  It  was  just  one  when  I  gave  him  the 
watch ;  the  bird  attentively  looked  at  the  dial,  for 
the  hour  and  minute-hands  were  nearly  together, 
the  first  pointing  one,  and  the  other  twelve ;  and 
then,  hopping  to  the  figures,  it  took  1.  I  took  the 
watch,  and  having  turned  the  hour  hand  on  three, 
and  the  minute-needle  on  one,  presented  it  to  the 
bird  again ;  it  turned  its  little  head  more  than  once, 
surveying  the  needles  with  the  one  and  the  other  eye, 
and  then  fetched  3. 

I  found  here  some  of  my  earlier  acquaintance, 
among  whom  is  Count  Lodron  Laterano,  formerly 
Austrian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Stockholm ; 
who  is  a  well-informed  gentleman,  as  you  may  easily 
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Imagine,  and  a  great  lover  of  art :  to  this  end  he  con. 
stantly  carries  with  him  a  collection  of  coins,  cameos, 
and  precious  stones  ;  but  in  Vienna  he  has  a  cabinet 
of  curiosities  of  great  value.  Among  the  intaglios 
which  he  had  here,  I  remarked  a  beautiful  cornelian 
with  Hero  on  a  rock,  holding  a  flambeau  in  her 
hand,  and  Leander  struggling  with  the  waves  of  the 
sea  below.  On  a  second  cornelian  I  discovered  the 
sly  Diomedes,  who,  with  Ulysses,  stole  the  palladium 
from  Troy;  that  is,  the  statue  of  Pallas,  on  the 
capture  of  which  the  fate  of  the  city  was  made 
dependant.  Not  less  interesting  was  an  Amazon  on 
horseback,  carved  in  white  onyx,  on  a  dusky  sub- 
stratum ;  a  third  coat,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  the 
artist  improved  to  fashion  her  shield  in  it.  A  Venus 
issuing  from  the  bath,  was  also  well  wrought ;  the 
water  seemed  to  ripple  round  her  delicate  foot, 
which  shone  transparent  through  the  wave.  Among 
the  precious  stones  a  hydrophanes,  or  cat's  eye, 
caught  my  attention ;  it  displayed  a  thousand  fleet- 
ing hues,  particularly  the  golden  yellow,  and  became 
transparent  when  put  into  water :  an  opal,  with  a 
fine  dendrit  and  a  blue  asterias,  were  likewise  very 
pretty.  The  Count  had  the  snuff-box  of  chryso- 
prass,  which  belonged  to  Frederick  the  Great,  with 
a  cameo  on  its  lid.  Most  of  these  gems  he  had 
purchased  in  this  town  for  a  mere  trifle,  for  of  coii- 
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iioisseurs,  at  Munich,  there  are  none.  Its  inhabit- 
ants do  not  even  know  their  own  treasures,  and  are 
at  a  loss  to  get  patterns  for  their  china  paintings, 
though  in  possession  of  a  fine  collection  of  copper- 
plates which  amount  to  upwards  of  100,000  spe- 
cimens. If  they  chose  to  copy  the  antiques  of 
Herculaneuiu  and  Pompeja,  the  basso-relievos  from 
the  Vatican,  or  the  paintings  del  Retire  di  Giulio  II. 
ihey  would  give  interest  to  their  ware,  and  not  dis- 
grace the  cups  and  saucers  with  Swabian  Psyches. 
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LETTER  XXV. 


Italian  Tyrol— Dress  of  a  Swabian  Maiden — Tyrolesc 
Houses— Useful  Work  of  Joseph  II.— Wild  Views  from 
the  Mountains — Hunting  Adventure  of  Maximilian  II.— 
Inspruch  Brixen — Tyrolese  Women — Trent — Roveredo 
— Conclusion. 


I  AM  in  the  Italian  Tyrol;  two  hours  ride  further 
and  I  reach  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
\vhere  Eugene  Beauharnois  wonders  at  his  own 
exaltation.  I  hear  no  German  word  pronounced 
here;  nothing  but  Italian  faces  and  tongues :  this 
sounds  strange  to  me,  but  answers  the  end  of  my 
journey. 

I  left  Munich  five  days  ago,  and  proceeded  by 
Augsburgh  to  Roveredo,  a  distance  of  320  miles. 
By  the  way  I  gazed  not  a  little  at  the  strange  dress 
of  the  Swabian  maidens;  this  was  particularly  the 
case  at  the  second  stage  from  Augsburgh,  where  the 
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post-master's  daughter  came  close  under  my  eyes. 
She  wore  stays  of  gold-brocade,  which  were  laced 
with  a  heavy  silver  chain,  with  curious  seals  and 
lockets  to  it,  so  that  her  whole  breast  was  covered 
with  silver.  Her  auburn  hair  was  braided  into  a 
hundred  tresses,  and  half  concealed  under  a  hat  of 
black  gauze,  gummed  stiff  as  buckram,  which  was 
confined  on  the  crown  by  a  silver  pin,  with  a  head 
of  gold  filagree  work;  her  neck  was  concealed 
under  a  kind  of  tippet,  fastened  with  small  silver 
buttons  up  to  her  throat.  Soon  after  me  arrived 
at  the  post-house,  an  Augsburgh  merchant,  in  his 
way  from  Paris,  with  a  young  French  woman  in 
men's  clothes.  He  immediately  entered  into  a  con- 
versation with  me,  but  the  lady  withdrew  into  an 
adjoining  room  ;  the  lass,  however,  served  up  coffee 
for  us  all  on  the  same  table,  and  this  compelled  the 
disguised  beauty  to  join  our  company,  when  the 
Swabian  girl  became  an  object  of  her  inquisitivcness, 
and  she  began  to  scan  her  en  detail.  Being  dis- 
pleased with  the  close  cover  of  her  neck,  she  look 
it  into  her  head  to  remove  and  arrange  it  after  the 
Paris  manner;  but  Mary  Afra,  that  was  the  maiden's 
name,  gently  repulsing  her  hand,  said — "That  the 
whole  village  would  cry  out  shame  on  her  if  she 
dared  to  appear  in  such  an  indecent  manner." — I 
had  nearly  kissed  the  girl. 
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From  here  I  proceeded  by  Kaufbeusen,  a  free 
mperial  city  of  yore,  to  Fuessen,  where  the  Tyro- 
lese  frontier  begins.  This  small  town  took  name 
from  its  site,  for  it  literally  lies  at  the  foot  (fuessen) 
of  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  which  here  begin  to 
tower  in  awful  grandeur  to  the  skies.  At  this  place 
commences  a  bleak  and  barren  ground,  from  which 
the  natives  extort  a  scanty  sustenance  by  hard 
labour  and  unwearied  industry.  Rocks  on  all  hands 
obstruct  the  horizon;  so  that,  vyedged  in  a  dreary 
defile,  you  proceed  as  far  as,  Rovenedo,  where  the 
Leavens  open  again. 

The  architecture  of  the  Tyrolese  is  wretched; 
their  houses  are  of  timber,  with  such  flat  roofs  tha.t 
you  may  walk  on  them.  They  load  them  with  enor- 
mous stones,  as  a  security  against  the  violence  qf 
the  hurricanes;  which  gives  them  not  only  a  hideous 
appearance,  but  in  stormy  weather  exposes  the  tra- 
veller to  the  danger  of  being  stoned.  The  eaves, 
besides,  project  upwards  of  two  yards  over  the  walls, 
and  form  a  kind  of  pent-house,  in  which  the  natives 
place  their  clumsy  waggons.  This  contracts  the 
narrow  street  still  more,  and  admits  scarcely  a  car- 
riage to  pass :  a  hundred  rills,  besides,  arising  from 
the  rain  and  snow-water  in  the  mountains,  tumble 
down  into  the  village,  and  render  the  road  not  only 
difficult,  but  the  atmosphere  damp  and  unwholesome. 
X2 
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As  early  as  the  27th  of  September  I  found  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  the  cold 
was  so  intense  that  I  was  obliged  to  wrap  myself  up 
in  my  cloak  as  closely  as  possible.  Behind  Fuessea 
the  road  is  much  better,  for  Joseph  II.  caused  the 
rock  to  be  blasted  to  the  extent  of  a  mile,  and  a 
passage  to  be  cut  through  its  bowels.  In  memory 
of  thif  benefit  bestowed  on  the  public,  a  monument 
of  marble  was  erected,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
which  mentions  the  name  of  the  monarch  and  the 
year  in  which  this  giant-work  was  performed.  This 
artificial  road  extends  as  far  as  the  bridge  over  the 
Lech,  hich,  like  a  cataract,  foams  over  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  that  obstruct  its  channel. 

Here  the  aspect  of  the  mountains  assume  a  stu- 
pendous character :  on  one  side  naked  rocks,  to 
which  the  highest  steeple  is  but  a  card-house,  tower 
to  the  skies;  and  on  the  other,  mountains,  clothed 
at  their  base  with  forests  of  pine,  whilst  eternal 
snow  covers  their  tops,  which,  like  immense  cupolas, 
lift  their  heads  to  the  clouds,  and  give  the  whole  the 
most  singular  appearance.  Their  summits  are  often 
wrapt  uj)  in  fleecy  clouds,  which  obscure  the  limited 
horizon  to  «-uch  a  degree  that  you  cannot  tell  where 
the  one  region  ends,  and  the  other  begins. 

Just  beyond  the  stage  of  Lerinos  I  entered  into  a 
wild  quarter  called  Auf-der-Fahre,  which  is  inhabit- 
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ed  only  by  straggling  people.  A  mouldering  gate 
led  ine  into  a  kind  of  mountain-fort,  where,  instead 
of  houses  and  fortifications,  I  found  ruined  walls 
and  awfully  hanging  rocks.  Two  hand-breadths 
from  the  road  extended  a  horrific  abyss,  which  was 
cheered  only  by  a  narrow  verdant  glen  at  the  bottom 
of  it :  from  its  centre  rose  a  spherical  hill,  moated 
round  by  greenish  waters,  and  crowned  by  a  totter- 
ing castle.  A  second  gate,  overhung  by  an  ivy* 
clad  tower,  terminated  my  steep  career,  and  now  I 
began  to  descend  into  the  bottom  below.  I  never 
saw  Nature  wilder  and  more  daring  in  her  forms; 
than  from  this  secluded  dell !  Before  me  lay  the 
spherical  hill  whose  ruined  castle  was  reflected  in 
the  water  below ;  on  the  right  appeared  enormous 
peaks,  half-clad  with  sombre  groves,  and  covered  at 
the  top  with  snow ;  on  the  left  I  saw  hovering  in 
the  air,  the  hanging  road  by  which  I  had  descended 
into  the  dale ;  it  had  assumed  the  wildest  character 
from  the  ruinous  gates  and  delapidated  towers,  and 
looked  like  an  immense  buttress,  to  stay  the  fall  of 
the  enormous  rock  which  leaned  on  it  and  blocked 
up  the  whole  horizon.  Upon  this  rock  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  two  milk-white  torrents  which  rushed 
impetuously  from  crag  to  crag,  and  lashed  into  foam, 
came  roaring  down  into  the  vale  below,  i  gazed 
with  amazement  at  the  scene  before  me,  having  never 


before  witnessed  a  spectacle  at  once  so  terrific  and 
so  sublime ! 

A  little  way  before  you  arrive  at  Inspruck  the 
road  turns  round  a  steep  rock  called  the  Martin's 
Wand,  where  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  eager 
pursuit  of  chamois,*  lost  himself  among  the  cliffs, 
and  nearly  perished  with  hunger.  Inspruck  is  si- 
tuated in  the  bottom,  and  is  no  bad  place  for  a 
mountain-town.  The  Inn,  which  takes  its  rise  iii 
the  Grison  Alps,  visits  it,  and  near  Passau  discharges 
itself  into  the  Danube.  The  garrison  and  the  uni- 
versity give  this  city  great  liveliness,  though  its  in- 
habitants do  not  exceed  12,000.  The  Monastery 
of  Wildau  is  beautifully  situated  out  of  town ;  is 
now  a  royal  domain,  as  are  all  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions in  Bavaria.  To  the  left  extends  a  narrow  vale, 
where  the  Sil,  tumbling  from  a  steep  rock,  makes  a 
beautiful  cascade  :  not  far  from  here  are  the  salt- 
pits,  whence  the  mineral  is  conveyed  to  Hall  to  be 
refined. 

The  inhabitants  of  Iiispruck  are  not  a  little  proud 
of  the  triumphal  gate  which  is  erected  on  the  road 
to  Wildau.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  its  ar- 
chitecture, yet  to  them  it  must  be  of  great  value, 
because  their  beloved  monarch  Joseph  II.  entered 
the  city  under  it,  accompanied  by  his  young  con- 
sort, 
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Behind  Inspruck  is  a  steep  mountain,  over  which 
the  road  is  very  difficult,  being  one  slope  down  to 
the  stage  of  Sterzingen.  Here  I  unfortunately 
found  a  drunken  postmaster,  who,  mistaking  me  for 
a  French  officer,  first  positively  refused  to  give  me 
horses,  swearing  that  the  French  had  robbed  him  of 
his  cattle  and  chaises,  and  might  now  walk ;  but, 
after  some  energetic  remonstrances  on  my  part,  he 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  harnessed,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  heavy  mail  to  be  loaded  upon  my  trunk, 
which  threatened  to  crush  it.  Of  course  I  caused  it 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  follow 
me  to  a  coffee-house,  whither  I  went;  when  the  imper- 
tinent fellow,  taking  an  advantage  of  my  absence, 
unharnessed  the  horses,  sent  off  the  mail,  and  let 
me  know  I  should  then  have  none.  This  was  more 
than  patience  could  bear,  and  I  hastened  back  to 
bestow  on  him  a  proof  of  my  indignation,  but  found 
lie  had  locked  himself  in..  Night  coming  on,  I  re- 
paired to  the  burgomaster,  but  he  was  absent,  and 
his  drunken  clerk  also  mistaking  me  for  a  French- 
man, instead  of  horses,  ordered  a  lodging  to  be  pre- 
pared for  me;  so  that  to  avoid  staving  until  morn- 
ing at  this  cursed  place,  I  began  to  hunt  for  horses, 
all  over  the  town,  and  paying  a  stable-keeper  double 
the  fare,  posted  over  the  Brenner,  one  of  the  high- 
est mountains  of  Tyrol,  to  Brixeu;  a  wretched  place 
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liardly  deserving  the  name  of  a  town.  From  here, 
on  my  left,  I  continually  had  the  river  Eyrach,  which 
rushes  with  great  preeipitacy  over  the  fragments  of 
rock  that  obstruct  its  channel,  as  if  afraid  to  come 
too  late  at  the  Adige,  -the  place  of  its  destination, 
into  which  it  discharges  itself  beyond  Botzen, 

There  is  nothing  uglier  in  nature  than  the  Tyro- 
lese  women:  they  wear  wigs  of  blue  and  white 
Worsted,  which,  like  clotted  hair,  hang  round  their 
Leads ;  and  their  body  is  swelled  to  an  enormous 
size,  by  a  dozen  petticoats,  of  which  the  uppermost 
is  always  black.  Their  gait  is  as  fierce  as  a  Fran- 
tiscan  friar's,  and  their  pronunciation  so  broad  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  understanding  them. 

At  Botzen,  or  Bolsero,  every  thing  assumes  an 
Italian  character.  This  place  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  fairs ;  excellent  confectionaries  are 
inade  here,  and  exported  far  and  wide.  The  German 
language  here  gives  way  to  the  Italian,  which  to  the 
broad  Tyrolese  sounds  like  music.  These  people 
discover,  in  all.  their  actions,  a  certain  rudeness  which 
appears  to  be  co-existent  with  their  nature,  and  ex- 
tends to  religion  itself.  For  instance — their  crucifixes 
by  the  way-side,  are  bedaubed  with  bloody  sores, 
"which,  at  a  distance,  look  like  leprosy,  and  the  Ty- 
rolese kiss  these  disgusting  images  with  all  the  wajmth 
of  devotion. 
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From  Newmarket  the  Adige  rolls  with  majestic 
wave  along  vineyards,  which  embellish  its  banks. 
It  is  a  delightful  spectacle  to  see  black  and  yellow 
grapes  hanging  from  arching  trellisses,  and  whole 
tuns  of  must  passing  along.  Cots  hang  on  the 
highest  rocks,  to  which  the  people  climb  like  goats: 
to  water  their  gardens  they  have  contrived  enor- 
mous wheels  along  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  which 
being  worked  by  the  river  itself,  raise  the  water 
from  below,  pouring  it  out  into  channels,  through 
which  it  flows  into  the  gardens.  It  is  no  novelty 
here  to  see  large  fragments  of  rock  break  from  the 
mountains,  and  tumble  across  the  public  road  into 
the  river  below.  Only  a  fortnight  ago  such  a  crag 
was  hurled  down  from  a  height  of  200  yards,  and 
rests  now  in  the  middle  of  the  Adige ;  the  trees  and 
dwellings  which  it  met  in  its  impetuous  career,  were 
shivered  into  atoms.  Beyond  Newmarket  your  eye 
discovers  nothing  but  steep  rocks,  which  appear  to 
block  up  the  distant  horizon,  so  that  you  are  led  to 
doubt  an  exit.  These  enormous  masses  bulge  out 
over  the  traveller's  head,  and  every  moment  threaten 
to  bury  him  under  their  ruins, 

Trent  is  not  near  so  handsome  as  Inspruck,  nor 

lias  it  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  they  amount 

only  to  8000.    Here  was  held  the  famous  Concilium 

Tridentinum,  from  1545  to  156*3.    All  the  bishops 
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of  Christianity  were  summoned  together  by  the  holy 
father,  to  enact  salutary  laws ;  St.  Mary's  Church 
was  the  place  of  their  holy  debates;  and,  after 
having  freely  eat  and  drank,  during  eighteen 
years,  they  abolished  the  pointed  cowls  and  ordain- 
ed, round.  They  decreed  also,  that  henceforward 
the  priests  should  wear  breeches,  who  till  then  were 
Sans-culottes.  Such  were  the  grand  results  of  so 
many  years'  exertions. 

Behind  Trent,  nature  begins  to  smile  again :  you 
ride  through  uninterrupted  vineyards,  and  see  the 
branches  of  the  vine  bend  under  their  burden  of 
grapes.  Casks  of  wine  are  carried  along  in  all  di- 
rections, and  laughing  boys  sit  on  them  like  Silenusses 
'astride.  I  felt  such  a  longing  for  the  Italian  grape, 
that  I  stopped  at  Mr.  Peslalozzi's  garden  to  buy 
«ome;  they  brought  me  only  one  bunch,  but  it 
covered  a  whole  dish :  I  gave  the  bearer  two-pence, 
and  got  humble  thanks  into  the  bargain. 

On  the  other  side  the  Adige  I  descried  Beri  and 
Rioli,  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  French 
and  the  Austrians  under  General  Alvinzi,  in  which 
the  former  were  the  victors.  They  erected,  in  me- 
mory of  the  victory,  a  pillar  of  marble,  fretted  with 
red  and  white,  which  at  a  distance  looks  as  if  it 
was  besprinkled  with  blood. 


Roveredo  is  the  last  Bavarian  town:  it  is  an 
ancient  place,  with  ill-shapen  squares  and  antiquated 
bouses.  The  boys  roam  at  night  through  the  streets, 
and  sing  airs  and  recitatives ;  announcing,  at  once, 
the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  and  the  talent  for  vocal 
harmony,  which  it  so  pre-eminently  exhibits. 


FINIS. 
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